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XVI 

THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ORGANS IN ANIMALS» 

I. E A BLIEB EXPEBIMENTS 

Two OBEAT series of experiments which Nature herself 
has made are at our disposal for answering the question as 
to what effect light has on the development of animals; 
namely, the intra-uterine development, and the development 
of animals living in caves. The fact that intra-uterine 
development goes on in complete darkness proves that the 
formation of the embryo and its organs, histological differ- 
entiation, and considerable growth can occur and continue 
for a long time in the absence of light. As far as animals 
living in caves are concerned, some of them differ from the 
same forms which live in the light in the development of 
single organs, such as eyes, antennae, and pigment. It has 
not, however, as yet been proved that this peculiarity of the 
cave inhabitants is a direct effect of the lack of light upon 
their development; but granting that it is the direct result 
of lack of light; it follows from a summation of the facts in 
hand that where light has any direct effect whatsoever on 
development, it evidently makes itself felt only upon the 
development of individual organs and not upon the develop- 
ment in general. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the definiteness of 
these facts, experimental work on the influence of light on 
the development of organs in animals has been directed 
mostly to the question whether light promotes or inhibits 
development and growth of animals in general. 

1 Pfiügen Archiv, Vol. LXIII (1895), p. 273. 
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It is not to be wondered at that the Tarioos investigators 
arrived at diametrically opposite results. 

Edwards states that frogs' eggs do not develop and soon 
die when inclosed in a dark box^ while the development 
takes place in an open box which m exposed to the lighi 
According to Edwards, even the young larvae require a longer 
time to develop in the dark than in the light, Ed warden's 
statements are based on very few experiments, Dutrochet 
repeated the ex|>eriment9 of Edwards, and found that 
where the supply of oxygen was sufficient and the tempera- 
ture was the same in the two boxes, the eggs of Batrachians 
developed as well and as rapidly in the dark as in the 
light These facts indicate that in Edwards's experiments 
the eggs sufferetl from lack of oxygen and exposure to a low 
temperature. 

B6clard published a short communication on the influence 
of light on the development of the eggs and the larvm of 
flies* He placed the «ggs under colored bell-jars, and found 
that after four or five days development was moat advanced 
under the violet and blue jars^ and least under the green, I 
cannot understand the experiments of B6clard, as fly larvae 
hatch in about two days in summer, and up to this time their 
sisse depends on the size of the eggs, since further growth 
takes place only when the larvf© find food in which to bury 
themselves* The statements of B^clard regarding the influ- 
ence of light on the production of carbon dioxide in animals 
are also doubtful- 
It is rather strange, though characteristic, that in the 
scientific literature of our subject one frequently finds serious 
mention of tlie investigations of General Pleasanton, made 
on six pigs. The general put three pigs into a stall with 
violet windows, and three into a stall with ordinary windows. 
While the three pigs exposed to violet light gained 398 
pounds in four months, the others gained during the same 
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time 386 pounds in weight. From this observation Pleasan- 
ton concluded that violet light is favorable to the growth of 
pigs. General Pleasanton's book is printed in blue type, and 
gives an explanation of all natural phenomena, from love 
down to the activity of a volcano. 

Emil Young made a series of experiments on the influ- 
ence of colored light on development. He concluded that 
violet light hastens to a certain degree the development of 
frogs' eggs, and the growth of embryos, while green light is 
fatal to or greatly retards development. Young's results are 
incomprehensible. The larvae of frogs develop naturally in 
daylight, and the latter contains more green light than light 
which has passed through a green screen, and should accord- 
ing to Young be fatal. We might, perhaps, assume that 
some other light counteracts the effect of the green light 
sufficiently to do away with this fatal effect. From Young's 
experiments, however, this does not seem to be the case. It 
is quite possible that other conditions (such as the develop- 
ment of micro-organisms) affected the results of Young's 
experiments, which lasted through several weeks. 

Driesch used monochromatic light and carried out the 
same experiments as Young on freshly fertilized eggs of 
Bana, Echinus, and Planorbis, and found, in all cases, that 
light "has no influence on the segmentation or the forma- 
tion of organs; under otherwise similar conditions these 
phenomena occur with the same velocity in darkness, in 
white, in green, in violet, or in other lights." 

In my experiments on heteromorphosis in Naples, I 
observed that the polyps of Eudendrium racemosum are 
positively heliotropic, and that the number of polyps which 
develop is apparently dependent on the intensity of the light. 
It seemed that fewer polyps were developed in weak light 
than in strong light. This accidental observation led me to 
study the influence of light on the development of organs 
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iu Eudendrium racemosum more closely in Woods 'Hole, 
The results of these observations are briefly reported in the 
following ymges, 

II. NEW EXPERIMENTS 

1. The epeciee of Eudendrium studied in Woods Hole 
has the same name as that in Naples — namely, Eiidendrium 
racemosum; it is, however, not certain that the two forms 
are identieaL The following statements hold for the form 
in Woods Hole. lÄHien fresh stems of Eudendrium are put 
into an aquarium, all the l>olypa soon fall off, probably due 
to nnavoidable injury in collecting and handling the mate- 
rial. In the course of a few days, however, with a good 
supply of oxygen and a sufficiently high temperature, new 
polyj^ are develo|)ed. It was the de[>endence of this new 
development on light which was studied. 

A large quantity of vigorous colonies was collected each 
time. Long stems were picked and put in separate vessels, 
ten being distributed into each vessel, all of which contained 
an equal quantity of sea- water. Each of the stems usually 
formed from ten to twenty poIyj>s. The different vessels 
were exposed to various kinds of light In each experiment 
I therefore dealt, not with the development of a single 
polyp, but with a large number of them. I thought it 
necessary, furthermore, to make another set of control ex- 
periments by exposing the same stems succesflively to differ- 
ent kinds of light. 

Experhneni L — On August 8 a number of stems of the 
same culture of Eudendrium was divided as equally as [kjs- 
eible between two vessels, in the manner described above. 
One of the vessels was exposed to diffuse daylight; the other 
was placed in a dark box which was ventilated every even- 
ing. The supply of oxygen was the same in the light as in 
the dark, and the temperature was always the same in the 
two vessels. 
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On August 14 over fifty polyps had developed in the 
vessel which was exposed to light, while in the vessel kept 
in the dark not a single polyp had been formed. The 
experiment was continued until September 1; the polyps 
thrived and increased in number in the light, while in the 
dark not a single polyp had yet been formed. The stems 
which up to this time had been in the dark were now 
exposed to the light. On September 6 — that is to say, in 
five days — several polyps developed on each stem. The 
number of polyps increased from day to day. The same 
stems, which in three weeks had been unable to form a 
single polyp in the dark, developed a great number of them 
in five days when exposed to the light. The control ani- 
mals in the light had developed polyps from the first. 

Experiment 2. — On August 16 the stems of a new colony 
were divided equally among three vessels, two of which were 
placed in the dark and one in the light. As usual, numerous 
polyps were formed in the light in the course of five days ; 
no polyps were formed at first in the dark. This experi- 
ment was also continued until September 1. By that time 
no polyps had yet developed on the stems kept in one of the 
darkened vessels ; two stems in the other darkened vessel had 
developed six polyps. The animals were then exposed to 
light ; in five days all the stems had produced new polyps. 

Experiment 3, — On August 25 one half of a Eudendrium 
colony was placed in diffuse light, while the other half was 
put in the dark. On September 1 a large number of polyps 
had been developed in the light ; but in the dark only roots 
and no polyps had been developed. Conditions remained 
the same until September 5, when the animals which had 
been kept in the dark were exposed to the light. On the 
following day they were accidentally killed. 

These experiments show that light favors the develop- 
ment of polyps in Eudendrium ; that no polyps, or only very 
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few, are developed in the dark ; that darkness does not, how- 
ever, interfere with the development of nxits, 

2- It was of interest now to establish which rays of the 
visible gpectrum favor the development of [>oly[iö. The 
effect of light on plants is known to be very strikingly a 
function of the wave-length. Assimilation and in j>art the 
formation of chlorophyll are pre-eminently functions of 
the long wave-lengths. The heliotropic phenomena are 
essentially a function of the blue rays. According to Sachs, 
the ultra-violet rays are of special imixirtauce in the forma- 
tion of blossoms in certain plants. I have shown that the 
short light- waves are most effective heliotropically in animals 
also* From this, however, no conclusions can be drawn as 
to which rays influence most especially the formation of 
ix)lyps. I therefore studied this subject exjierimentally* 
Unfortunately, these ex|>eriments were hampered because 
no other means of obtaining monochromatic light were at 
my disfjosal than the use of blue and red glass. I had 
special boxes made for these experiments which were painted 
black inside and one wall of which was formed by blue or 
red glass. The dark-red glasses which I employed yielded a 
light which was fairly monochromatic ; the dark- blue glasses 
allowed srjme red to pass through. In the case of the light* 
red and light- blue glasses the light was far from monochro- 
matic. 

Expe^nment L — On August Bl a large number of Euden- 
drium were divided between two vessels^ one of which was 
placM in a box in dark-red light, the other in a box in dark- 
blue light As nearly as I could judge, the red and blue 
glasses allowed about equal quantities of light to pass 
through. The old polype perished within three days, but 
somewhat sooner in the red than in the bine light. On 
September 4 I discovered the first new polyp in the blue 
light. The number of new polyps in the blue light steadily 
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increased, but not a single one was formed in the red light. 
On September 8, seventy new polyps with stems 3-10 mm. 
long had developed in the blue light. Not a single polyp 
had developed in the red light, but a few roots had been 
formed. Conditions did not change during the following 
days. After nine days not a single polyp had developed in 
the red light, while over seventy thriving polyps had been 
formed in the blue light. 

In order to test whether the stems in the red light would 
develop polyps if brought into the blue light, I substituted 
a blue glass for the red glass on September 9. Two days 
later, on September 11, indications of new polyps were 
already apparent, and on the following day thirty-two com- 
plete polyps had been formed ; on the next day the number 
had increased to sixty-six. From these ex})eriment8 it is 
seen that in the development of polyps red light acts more 
like darkness, while blue light acts like mixed daylight, just 
as in heliotropic phenomena. 

Experiment 2, — On August 22 a large number of stems 
of Eudendrium were equally divided, as in the preceding 
experiments, between two vessels, one of which was placed 
in blue, the other in red light. After the old polyps had 
fallen off, the first new polyps appeared in the blue light on 
August 27. At about the same time roots began to develop 
in the red light, but no polyps. On August 29 forty vigor- 
ously growing polyps had developed in the blue light, while 
in the red light no polyps but only roots had developed. On 
August 31 the culture in the blue light had formed a forest 
of new, well-developed polyps, while the culture in the red 
light had only developed several roots. The culture in the 
blue light had also developed a few roots. On August 31 I 
replaced the red glass by blue. On September 11 the first 
new polyps began to form, whose number from now on 
steadily increased. 
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This time I alst? made the reverse experiment. The 
poly[jö formed in blue light were exjxjBed to red light (the 
blue glass was replaced by a red one on September 6). After 
five days all the newly develojied poIyi>8 had j)erighed. By 
Beptember 13 only a few diminutive ptjlyi>6 had developed, 

Ejtper intent 3. — On August 25 eight stemn of Eiidt*n- 
drium culture were placed Ix^hind light- red glass (which 
allowed also some blue light to pass through)^ and nine 
stems of the same culture behind blue glass which was not 
very dark. On August 30 a number of polyps had devel- 
oped, not only behind tha light- blue, but als*j behind the 
light-red glass. The light- red screen was then replaced by 
a dark -red one; while the number of poly|>e constantly 
increased in the blue lights development soon ceased behind 
the dark*red screen- On Septemljer 1 the eight stems in the 
red light had only sixteen small polyps, while the nine in the 
blue light, which were of the same size and fi-om the same 
culture» had eighty polyps. On the following day eighteen 
poly|is had developed in the red light, while the stems in the 
blue light were literally covered with thein. 

On September 5 the glasses were exchanged ; the animals 
which up to this time had been behind the red screen were 
now exposed to blue Itglit, while those which had been 
expt:ised to blue light were placed behind the dark-red screen. 
The number of |x)lyps on the stems in the blue light (which 
had formerly been in the red) increased rapidly; on Septem- 
ber 9 the number had grown to 27, on the 10th to 40, and 
BO on. The polyps on the animals in the red light (which 
had formerly bt^en in the blue) not only did not increase in 
number, but they began to die, and on the 11th only a few 
were left which looked sickly. 

A fourth experiment corrotorated the result that numerous 
and vigorous i)oly{>a are formed behind a dark-bine screen, 
while in red light only roots are formed. 
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We must therefore conclude that not all the rays of diffuse 
daylight influence the formation of polyps equally, but that 
only the more refrangible (blue) rays of the visible spectrum 
favor the development of polyps, while the less refrangible 
(red) rays act as darkness — a fact similar to that established 
for heliotropism. 

3. We may finally raise the question whether or not light 
influences the development of Planula larvae. My studies in 
this direction are not yet completed, but I found that in 
isolated cases, in spite of an exposure to darkness for several 
weeks, during which time no new polyps were formed, the 
development of the larvae progressed as under normal condi- 
tions; at least they were normal and not retarded in their 
development. I was able to make some experiments with 
the larvae themselves. These larvae are pear-shaped, and are 
able to move forward very slowly by means of cilia. They 
are, as I have already shown, energetically positively helio- 
tropic. The blue rays are in these experiments more effective 
than the red. About forty -eight hours after they begin to 
swim, the larvae attach themselves to some solid base, and 
within the next twelve hours their pointed ends begin to 
grow and to form polyps, while their blunt ends form roots. 
When lighted from one side only the whole organism bends 
toward the light. The question therefore arose whether the 
Planula larva can develop a polyp in the dark. This is the 
case when a larva has developed in the presence of light. 
When brought into the dark such a larva develops a polyp 
within twelve to twenty -four hours. In this, however, we need 
not see any contradiction to the other experiments, as in 
these the development of the polyps required three to four 
days. It would be interesting to determine whether Planula 
larvae, if their whole development occurs in the dark, can 
develop polyps in the absence of light. 

In conclusion I wish to mention that the polyp-bearing 
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and growing stems are energetically positively heliotropic. 
Only that part of the stem immediately behind the fK>lyp 
bends heliotropically. While these curvatures are usually 
produced in less than two hours in blue U^ht, no curvature 
takes place in dark-red light even after two days; nor do 
the heliotropic cun^atures ap(>ear when the polyps are cut 
oif» I shall return later to this and some other facts bearing 
on the theory of heliotrop ism- A stem of Eudendrium which 
is illuminated from one side only develofjs more poly|Js on the 
lighted side than on the shaded side— a thing which explains 
itself from the foregoing, 

in, EXPERIMENTS ON FUNDULU8 EMBHYOS 

A large number of experiments on Fundulus embryos 
show that they develop as completely and as quickly in the 
dark as in the light ; only the supply of oxygen must be the 
same in both cases* In one experiment the eggs were kept 
in the dark in a small, tightly closed vessel ; those exposed to 
the light were kept in a large vessel; in this case the eggs 
developed more quickly in the light than in the dark. Ccit- 
trol ex]>eriments showed very clearly that it was not the 
light, but the better supply of oxygen to the vessel exposed 
to the light, which caused this difference in the development 
of the eggs. Only one constant difference exists between 
the eggs cultivated in the light and in the dark, and this 
concerns their color. As I have stated repeatedly, a large 
number uf black and red chromatophores are formed in the 
membrane of the yolk-sac, which gradually creep upon the 
blood-vessels and surround them like a sheath. Since the 
number uf these chromatophores progressively increases, the 
egg, if develoi>ed in the light, finally tecomes very dark. In 
contrast to this, the eggs kept in the dark are very light and 
transparent» This difference may |>ossibly t>e due to a con- 
tractiou of the chromatophores in the dark, but I am not cer- 
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tain of this. The other possibility is that in the dark a 
smaller number of pigment cells are formed. In embryos 
which develop in the light toward the end of development 
the pigment cells form a sheath around the blood-vessels. 
When the eggs develop in the dark, only isolated chromato- 
phores are found upon the blood-vessels; the vessels are for 
the most part free from pigment. 

I found no noticeable difference in the development of 
pigment in the embryo itself. The pigment cells of the 
retina, for example, developed apparently as numerously and 
contcdned the same amount of coloring matter in the dark as 
in the light. The yolk-sac alone showed the influence of 
the light. 



XVII 

HAS THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM ANY INFLU- 
ENCE UPON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF LARV^T^ 

Gustav Tobnieb has just poblisbed a hypothesis which 
is to explain how the acquired charäctemtics of parents are 
inherited by their offspring. This hypothesis is as follows: 

In the more highly org-anized animals every adaptation of a 
functioning peripheral end -organ is accompanied hy a corresponding' 
and ec[ual adaptation in thecentnd nervous system^ the central ner- 
voufi Bvsteni carries the acquired characteristic to the sexual organ, 
which forms with it a functional and nutritive unit, especially to 
the sexual cells, ia that it compels the latter to undergo Bimilar 
trausformations. If the sexual cells give rise to new individuals, 
the descendants inherit the acquiretl chamcteristic^of the parents,^ 

Toruier's pftper is very clear, and even though I cannot 
agree with his hypothesis, I consider it important that 
Tornier through his precise presentation of his subject hm 
directed the attention of investigators to the question of thö 
significance of the central nervous system in the processes 
of development. 

If Tornier's idea is correct, then every alteration in the 
central nervous systetti must be accompanied by a similar 
change in the end-organs. Before the appearance of Tornier'a 
paper I had already made a series of experiments in which 
I divided the spinal chord of Amblystonxa larvee in order to 
determine whether in the change of the larvse to the sexually 
mature form the animals mth the divided spinal cord would 
beha%*e as one or two separate animals; in other words, 
whether in an animal with a divided spinal cord the meta- 
morphosis of the interior and the posterior portions would 
occur simultaueoiislj as in the case of the uninjured animaL 

1 Archiv für £nttrhkrJuni/»nn?cktinik der Oritaniämen^ VoL I? (J8W}, p. SOS* 
t"Über HyperditktyUe/' ©t«,, ibid., V«l. Uh p- 1»X 
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Amblystoma is well adapted to an experiment of this kind. 
The larva loses an organ at each end in the process of 
metamorphosis — the three large external gills at the head 
end of the animal, as well as the so-called tail fin at the 
tail end. Both disappear simultaneously in normal animals 
in a few days; at the same time an alteration occurs in the 
pigmentation and marking of the skin. One could not state 
a priori how a division of the spinal cord would influence 
the processes of development, for it is well known that 
immediately after the division of the spinal cord in dogs 
severe changes usually occur in the condition of the skin of 
the posterior portions of the body, which may lead to the 
formation of abscesses, which later again disappear (Goltz). 

Division of the spinal cord (close behind fhe cervical 
region) did not have even the slightest effect in a single 
instance upon the processes of development; metamorphosis 
occurred just as though the animal were uninjured. This 
was the more remarkable as in some cases a metamorphosis 
occurred immediately after the division of the spinal cord, 
while the wound was still open. I believed at first, on the 
basis of these experiments, that division of the spinal cord 
might accelerate the metamorphosis of the larvae, or cause it 
directly. I found, however, that this was not the case. One 
animal, for example, was still in the larval stage six weeks 
after the operation, while the uninjured control animals had 
already completed metamorphosis. 

Since the experiments showed without exception that 
division of the spinal cord had no eflPect upon the meta- 
morphic processes, we must state in detail what evidence we 
have to show that the cord was indeed severed entirely. 
First of all the operation was made in such a way that the 
separation of the two ends of the spinal cord could be seen 
directly in the bottom of the wound. Secondly, the pos- 
terior part of the body was paralyzed, that is to say, it was 
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dragged along in the movements of the anterior portion of 
the animal as though it was an inanimate mass, A pecu- 
liarity exists here, of course, which Friedländer^ and I^ have 
observed in worms^ in a more pronounced way, namely, that 
a sort of indirect co-ordination may occnr between the 
anterior and ixjsterior portions of the animals in spite of the 
division of the cord. Thirdly, that division was perfect was 
pro%'ed through gal vano tropic experiments. The constant 
current brings about associated changes in the position of 
the anterior and posterior extremities in the normal animal, 
while these associated changes in jxjsition do not occur in an 
animal iu w4iich the spinal cord has been severed' 

These observations show without a doubt that, in spite of 
the division of the spinal cord^ metamorphosis occurs as 
though the central nervous system were intact. If Tornier's 
idea were strictly correct, one would ex|>ect that the division 
of the central nervous system would be followed, not only by 
a division of the motor and sensory functions of the anterior 
and jKJsterior part of the animal, but also by a division of the 
morphogenetic functions. Since this is, however, not the 
case, this conclneion at least may be drawn, namely, that ike 
morphogenetic fniwfton^ in aninmh with a Cimtral nervoua 
stßsiem do not depend so stricflt/ upon the central nervous 
system as do the motor and sefisoi^y fnnetiojw. 

The objection might be raised that the central nervous 
system of Amblystoraa is not highly enough developed to 
decide the question of the influence of the spinal cord u[K)ü 
the formative processes, Obserrations are, however, at hand 
which leave no room for doubt that conditions are similar in 
the dog. GoltK has found that all the individual milk*g!ands 
in a pregnant bitch develop equally after division of the 

I S%otogtscha CentramatU VoL VUI. 

^Fßü^fcr» Archit\ Vol. LYT, 
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spinal cord or even after the removal of a piece.* In this 
case also morphogenetic processes are independent of the 
central nervous system. 

This objection may also be raised, however, that Tornier 
has assumed in the development of the larvee a formative 
influence of the central nervous system only upon the sexual 
cells, and not upon the body cella This objection must be 
granted, but it must also be remembered, on the other side, 
that it is risky to assume such a formative eflfect of the 
central nervous system where we have no means to ascertain 
the facts, while we can show that such an influence does not 
exist where the facts can be studied experimentally. That a 
set of muscles cannot functionate without the corresponding 
segments of the central nervous system is certain, but it is 
equally certain from the experiments of Goltz and Ewald 
that the blood-vessels behave diflferently. It is, at present, 
to say the least, just as probable that the central nervous 
system does not influence the sexual cells as that the opposite 
assumption of Tornier is true. 

If it be assumed, on the other hand, that the formation of 
organs, or that morphogenetic processes in general, are 
determined through chemical substances which are formed 
in the metabolism of the animal and circulate through the 
animal, it is clear that, in spite of the division of the central 
nervous system, metamorphosis must occur simultaneously in 
both portions of tiie animal anterior and posterior to the cut. 
This assumption also does away with the necessity of formu- 
lating independent laws for the development of organisms 
with and without the central nervous system. In various 
papers I have pointed out that the facts of morphogenesis can 
be explained on a chemical basis, as Sachs has first suggested. 

I will not here discuss the question of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. 

»Goltz UND Ewald, PJlüger» Archiv, Vol.LXIII. 



ON THE THEORY OF GÄLVÄKOTROPISM 

OH THE POLAB STIMULATION BY THE CONSTANT CUERENT OF 
THE GLANDS OF THE BKIN OF AMBLYBTOMa' 

1. In experiments on the galvanotropism of adalt Am- 
blystoiiiBe I noticed a polar stimulation of the glands of 
the skin which soon interested me more than the galvano- 
tropic reactions themselves ; for I found that the glands were 
alwaj-B stimulated on the anodal side of the animal, and that 
there exiats here a similar exception to Pflüger's law as that 
which Kühne discovered inActinosph^rium. The phenomena 
were, however, of great interest in another direction. The 
activity of the glands of the skin was determined in part 
through a jKjlar stimulation of the central nervous system by 
the galvanic current. It could easily be eh own that in this 
case the central nervous System behaves as a homogeneous 
whole. Both facts, the stimulation at the anode as also the 
behavior of the central nervouB system just mentioned, are, 
of course» of significance for the theory of galvanotropic 
phenomena. 

The skin of the fully developed Am bly stoma contains a 
large number of glands which give out a mucoid secretion 
when stimulated in certain ways* The secretion forms a 
white layer upon the black skin. If a descending constant 
current of about 3 milliamijeres, ha\*ing a density of about 
3S, is sent through the animal, a secretion is formed ufxin 
the anterior half of the head (Fig* 126, a5). Small white 
dots appear, which become more distinct the longer the cur- 

I Fßüycrt Anhiv, \€fh LXV (1896), p. 30fi. This pnper wßa thcj tbird in a series 
of com tnuuicat LOUS ou gakauutropigm wbicb, bowoveri arts Hol n?t>riu!«d in th^se 
Tolttme». {190SJ 
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rent is kept np; finally a tiny mucous plug is noticed in each 
of the glands. 

If the current is sent through the animal in an ascending 
direction, a profuse secretion occurs upon the tail (Fig. 
127, erf). The amount of the secretion formed is, with the 




FIO. 126 

same density of current, much greater than that formed 
upon the head, and within a short time a thick white layer 
is formed which drops off readily when the animal moves. 
The secretion may be profuse enough to render the water in 
the trough turbid in a short time. 




FIG. 127 

If the current is passed in a transverse direction through 
the animal, secretion occurs only upon one- half of the body 
— upon the half directed toward the anode. 

We see, therefore, that in all three cases the glands of the 
skin upon the anodal side or the anodal end of the animal 
are always the ones to begin to secrete. The results are the 
same whether metallic electrodes or unpolarizable electrodes 
are used. 
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That we are, indeed^ dealing with the effects of a con- 
stant current is shown by the fact, first of all, that the longer 
the circuit is closed, the longer does secretion last, the 
greater is the amount of the secretion, and the greater 
the region in which the secretion occurs; secondly, that the 
secretory phenomena are brought about when the intensity 
of the current is raised very slowly. The breaking of the 
current, on the other hand, has no effect. 

2. The next question that presented itself was whether 
we dealt in this case with the effects of the current upon the 
skin or the glands themselves, or whether we had to do with 
a stimulation of the central nervous system. We nest in- 
vestigated the action of the current upon animals in which 
the spinal cord had been cut. When a current was ]:mssed 
longitudinally through such animals, they behaved as though 
they consisted of two fully iude|>endent pieces. If we call 
that portion of the animal lying anterior to the cut the 
anterior animal, and that lying behind it the |x>sterior 
animal, then the end of both the Rnterior animal and the 
Ix>sterior animal which was directed toward the anode secreted 
during the passage of a current longitudinally through the 
animal In Figs. 128 and 129 S marks the jKJsition at which 
the spinal cord was severed. In a descending current not 
only the piece ab (Fig, 128) at the head end of the animal 
secretes mucus, as in the case of the normal animal, but 
also the anterior region cd of the {XJaterior part of the 
animal, which under otherwise similar conditions never 
secretes in the uninjured animaL When the current passes 
in an ascending direction, secretion occurs not only at th© 
tail (cf?, Fig. 129), as in the uninjured animal, but secretion 
occurs also at the posterior end of the anterior part of the 
animal (a6, Fig. 129). The secretion in the latter case often 
limits itself to the hindmost edge of the immediate vicinity 
of the wound, and does not extend forward until the current 
has passed through the animal for some time. 
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This reduplication of the secreting regions after the 
sectioning of the spinal cord is noticed not only immediately 
after severance of the cord, but at any time, even eight 
weeks after the operation — I have not as yet studied these 
animals for a longer time than this — after the wound has 




FIG. 128 

healed so perfectly that it is impossible to recognize the 
position of the incision. These experiments render it very 
probable that the polar secretion of the glands of the skin, 
when a current is passed longitudinally through the animal, 
is determined by a stimulation of the central nervous system. 




FIG. 129 

It also seems as though the entire central nervous system 
behaves like a homogeneous whole, and as though the stimu- 
lation with a constant current occurs at the anode. 

3. In order further to test this possibility, I cut a number 
of AmblystomsB into small pieces. It was, of course, impos- 
sible to keep these pieces alive, so they had to be experi- 
mented upon immediately. In this way it was found that 
every piece of the animal which still possesses its correspond- 
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ing portion of the central nervoiiB system shows the polar 
stimulation of the glands of the skin at the anocle end when a 
current is passed through the piece in a longitudinal direction. 
Furthermore, aii interesting difference was found between 
the head and the tail end of the animal in regard to the size of 
the secreting region. When an ascend- 
ing (homodromic) current was öent 
through an isolated head, the secretion 
was limited to the outer edge at thö 
auodal side (e^^ Fig, 130) — the cut end. 
If, on the other hand, a descending 
current was sent through the head, almost the entire head 
secreted {aft, Fig, 131), When an isolated tail was traversed 
by a descending corrent, the glands of only a small region in 
the neighborhood of t-he wound secreted (ab^ Fig. 132). If an 
ascending (homodromic) current was 
sent through the tail, the glands in the 
whole region (cf/, Fig. 133) secreted. It '^ 
might be thought that the wound has an 
inhibiting effect upon the secretion of 
the glands lying in its neighborhood, 
and that for this reason the isolated head secretes most freely 
under the influence of a descending current, while an isolated 
tail secretes most freely under the influence of an ascending 
current. It can easily be shown, howe%*er, that the wound 

does not play this 
-^ role, but that in 
general those por- 
^^0. m a & tionsof the animal 

lying near the head secrc*t6 more freely and over a larger 
region when a descmuling current is used than when an 
ascending cnrrent is used, while the posterior pieces secrete 
most strongly under the influence of an asceniiing current. 
Fur when the head of an auimal is ampntatedj and the yxjs- 
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tenor portion is cut oflf at a short distance behind the 
anterior legs, the remaining piece (Fig. 134) has a wounded 
surface at each end. The fragment, however, belongs to the 
anterior end of the animal, and therefore behaves like the 
head ; that is to say, under the influence of a descending cur- 
rent the secretion 
^^*''S\' I — covers the extensive 
^ ^^^tj^ J region ab (Fig. 131), 

while under the influ- 
ence of an ascending current secretion is limited to the nar- 
row zone cd (Fig. 135). When the corresponding experi- 
ment is made upon a piece cut from 
the posterior half of the animal, a 
more extensive secretion is obtained 
when an ascending current is used "" 
than when a descending current is 
employed. 

4. What becomes of the galvanic fig. 134 

secretion when the spinal cord is destroyed ? Pieces cut from 
the trunk in which I had destroyed the spinal cord showed 
no polar excitation of the glands of the skin whe^i the cur- 
rent was passed in a longitudinal 
direction. The eflFect on the central 
nervous system is shown in a still 
more striking way when the latter is 
destroyed only in part. We experi- 
mented upon a piece, as shown in 
Fig. 134. We convinced ourselves 
first of all of the fact that secretion 
occurred anteriorly in about the region ab when a descend- 
ing current was sent through the animal. We then de- 
stroyed the anterior part of the spinal cord (Fig. 136) from 
the point S io S^ by means of a needle. When a current 
was again sent through the piece in a descending direction, 





FIG. 135 
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no secretion occurred at the anterior end fin the region 
SS)i a secretion occurred instead close beliind S in the 
region fi/j, that is to say, in the regions directed toward the 
anode of the animal, which still possessed a spinal cord. 
The destruction of the anterior portion of the spinal cord 
SS had no effect upon the secre- 
tion when the current was sent in a 
homodromic direction. In both cases 
secretion occurred in the region cd 
(Fig, 137), I have often repeated 
this remarkable experiment, always 
with the same result. It might be 
thought that the destruction of the 
spinal cord had an inhibiting effect upon the secretion of 
those glands of the Bkin which are connected with the de- 
stroyed portion of the spinal cord, and I was myself inclined 
to believe this. When I subjected pieces of Amblystomj^e, in 
which the spinal cord had been destroyed either entirely or 
in part, to a transverse current, I found to my surprise that 
secretion still occurred at the anode, it mattered not whether 
th© spinal cord was destroyed or not. In view of this fact 
only one other assumption remains, namely, 
that two sources exist for the stimulation 
of the glands of the skin through the gal- 
vanic current. One of these is stimulation 
of the central nervous system ; the second, 
the direct stimulation of peripheral organs, 
either the peripheral nerve fibers which go 
to the glands of the skin, or the nerv^e end- 
ings in the skin, or perhajis ihe glands themselves. In 
dealing with a current running longitudinally we have to do 
with only the first source, and pjlar stimulation of the 
cent rat nervous system ot^curs at the anotle. In the case of 
a transverse current we have to deal, in addition to this, or 
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entirely, with a stimulation of peripheral elements. That 
these elements are not excited by a current passing longi- 
tudinally may depend upon a fact which Maxwell and I 
discussed more fully in our paper, "Zur Theorie des Gal- 
vanotropismus," * namely, the orientation of the elements. 

5. In the experiments just described, especially in those 
in which the central nervous system is traversed by a longi- 
tudinal current, the central nervous system behaves like a 
homogeneous whole, one side of which is entirely in anelec- 
trotonus, the other in catelectrotonus. This result diflFers 
from those obtained by Maxwell and myself in Crustaceans. 
In these it seemed as if the phenomena observed could be 
explained in a satisfactory way under the assumption that 
the central nervous system does not go into electrotonus as a 
homogeneous whole, but that the individual elements (seg- 
ments?) are each composed of a catelectrotonic and an 
anelectrotonic portion, and that the eflPect of the current 
as a whole is made up of the eflFects of the current upon 
the individual elements (segments ?). Must we now do away 
with this assumption, which is most probable in the case of 
the galvanotropism of Crustaceans, because in another class 
of phenomena, namely, the excitation of the glands in a diflfer- 
ent class of animals (salamanders), we find a different be- 
havior of the central nervous system? I think not. I 
have often convinced myself of the fact that even closely 
related animals, even different varieties of the same species, 
may behave absolutely differently heliotropically, geotropi- 
cally, and stereotropically ; not to speak at all of our experi- 
ence concerning the artificial reversal of tropisms. I also 
consider it entirely possible or probable that in one class of 
animals the central nervous system may behave as a homo- 
geneous whole toward the current, while in another class it 
may behave as though composed of a series of individual 

1 PflOgera Archiv, Vol. LXIII (1896), p. 121. 
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elements each of which may be considered as in its own 
state of electrotonuB. As a flupport for the correctness of 
thia idea I quote the interesting observation of Roux^ to 
which this investigator has recently again called attention: 

Every cell in an e^g which ia divided into a smaller or larger 
Dumljer of cells Onornlii or 1>Ui8tula) reacts individually, givii^g rise 
to altered electrical fields (special polarization) as long- as the egg 
is vigorous* If, howeverj the vitality of the egg is reduced by 
cooling or poisoning (not sufficiently to cauao death), the com- 
plexus of cells reacts aa a whole, in other words, like an egg which 
is not yet divided into eel Is. ^ 

If these two opposite conditions can occur in one and 
the same animal (under only different conditions), it is per* 
haps not extravagant to assume that the central nervous 
system of Amblystoma may behave like a homogeneous 
whole when subjected to the constant current, while the cen- 
tral nervous system of Crustaceans may l^ehave as a series of 
separately irritable elements in its galvanotropic reactions» 
Whether the central necvous system of Amblystoma l>ehaves 
in its galvanotropic phenomena as in its secretory processes 
is a question still to be investigated. 

It seema to me that our ex[>eriments on the polar excita- 
tion of the glands of the skin of salamanders may lead to a 
different explanation of the liquefaction of protoplasm ob- 
served by Kühne at the aoodal side of Actinosphjerium 
from that which he has giveii/' Kühne comparers this process 
with the tetanus of contractile elements. Might we not 
rather in this case be dealing with processes similar in nature 
to phenomena of secretion? One can readily understand 
how violent phenomena of secretion brought about through a 
strong electrical current might lead to a disintegration of 
the su Instance of a tender Protozoon, since the mnch tougher 
epidermis of Amblystoma goes to pieces at the anodal side 

I Pßügerm Arthiw Vol. LXJIL p. ÄI2. 

» Unlt^rttm^hungen <W>«r d«t* ProUypUiima, (Lvip(£iff, 1864). 
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(where the secretion occurs) in such experiments. The fact 
that the disintegration of ActinosphsBrium and the secretion 
in Amblystoma both occur at the anode must also be thrown 
into the balance.* 

It was an entirely unexpected discovery that ia these ex- 
periments stimulation always occurs at the anodal side of 
the central nervous system. This is the only exception to 
Pflüger's law which has, to my knowledge, been found in 
vertebrates thus far. 

1 Bimkoff has called atteDtion to the fact that cataphoretio effects of the 
current form the basis of the anodic disinte^ation of Actinosphierinm as well as 
of the secretion of the glands of Amblystoma. His idea is entirely within the 
limits of possibility. [190S] 



XIX 
THE PHYSIOLOOICAL EFFECTS OF IONS. I' 



L INTRODUCTION 

The works of Van 't Hoflf, Ärrhemiiö, and Ostwftld on 
osmotic prt^ssurü and on tlie dissociation of electrolytes 
mark the lK?ginning of a new epoch in side nee. The effects 
of their work have scarcely made themselves felt as yet in 
animal physiology. Several years ago I tried to utilize the 
theory of osmotic pressure in explaining the hypertrojjhy of 
must^le through activity* The increase in the volume nf the 
muscle cells during growth demands energy^ a fact which 
haß not as yet been considered in animal physiologj\ 
Physiologists were satisfied with the statement that the 
working muscle received more blood, and in consequence 
assimilated more strongly, than the non-working muscle, 
although it is well known that the best-nourished muscle 
does not hypertrophy without work. I have jxiinted out 
thü fact that the processes of hydrolysis which can be shown 
to take place in the active muscle must lead to an increase 
in its osmotic pressure.' Since the muscle substance acts as 
a semi- permeable wall, a source of energy is demonstrated 
in this way for furnishing the energy for the work of growth. 
The increase in the osmotic pressure in active muscle, or 
rather the increase in the amount of water absorbed by the 
active muscle, has been proved directly not only by Banke, 
but also by Miss Oooke. This theory has received no notice^ 
even the tliought that a source of energy is necessary for 

I Fßügen Aj^hiv, VoL LXIX ami) , p. L 

*lt is im^isiblo that this U in it tbpoöli- srfjureeof eDei-tnr for th© incneawof Tolmnft 
1b tbi* musolo. Stiff ace etiergj or othar forms of eoergy mar also plaf a Tflle bem. 
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the work done in growth has never once been considered. 
We need not go far to find the reason for this. Even in the 
newer text-books of physiology the attraction of salts for 
water is still spoken of as was the case fifty years ago; the 
idea of osmotic pressure and the work of Van 't HoflF have 
not yet worked their way into this territory.* 

One of the most fertile results of the theory of dissocia- 
tion is the idea which has been brought forward, chiefly by 
Ostwald, that those reactions of acids in aqueous solutions 
which are common to all acids, and only to these, are 
dependent upon the activity of the positively charged hydro- 
gen ion, and that in a similar way the universally specific 
effects of bases are determined by the negatively charged 
OH ion. The relative strength of acids and bases is there- 
fore dependent upon the number of H and OH ions con- 
tained in the unit volume of the solution, and this number 
is determined by the degree of dissociation of the electrolyte 
under consideration. A further important result of the 
theory of dissociation is the fact that in completely disso- 
ciated salt solutions the properties of the solution are the 
sum of the properties of the ions contained in it. The ion 
itself, however, represents a new species of molecules, namely, 
atoms or groups of atoms which are charged with a definite 
amount of electricity. It is the object of this and further 
papers to determine the physiological eflfeets of individual 
ions. 

Kahlenberg and True were the first to make such exi)eri- 
ments in physiology. ^ These authors investigated the toxic 
properties of acids and salts in dilute aqueous solutions upon 
growing plants. As a measure of the toxic eflfeets these 
authors used that concentration of the given electrolyte in 
water which just allowed germinating beans to grow sixteen 

1 Since these lines were written matters have change<l. [1903] 

2 Botanical Gazette, Vol. XXII (1896), p. 81. 
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to twt^nty-four hours. Tliey found tlxat aqueous solutions 
of HBr, HCl, HNO3, HjjSO^, and KHSO^ which contained 
the same number of hydrogen ions in the unit volume were 
equally toxic ; that, in other words^ the toxic exect of tliese 
acids was determined solely by the hydrogen ions and not 
by the anions (nor by the molecules which, at the dilution 
employed, were all disBociated electrolytically). They could 
show in a similar way that the toxic etfects of salt solutions 
employetl in their observations were determined by their ions. 
I do not doubt the correctness of the principal concluBions 
of Kahlenberg and True. But I do not believe that these 
authors determined the limit of the [X)isonoiis action sharply 
enough* They found, for example^ that the acids mentioned 
above were no longer toxic when 1 gram-molecule (in univ- 
alent) or i gram-molecule (in bivalent acids) was dissolved 
in ü,40ü liters, but that when this amount was dissolved 
ia 3,200 liters they were {joisonous; that is to say, the 
germinating lupines cease to grow in them after from sixteen 
to twenty -four hours. More accurate determinations than 
this they did not make. If Bomeone should say that the 
acids studied in these experiments acted, not according to 
the number of hydrogen ions, but according to the ]>ercentage 
of acid, such a criticism could not be overcome by the figures 
of Kahlenberg and True. These concentrations for HCl, 
AHjjSO^, and HNO 3 behaved, for example, as 36.5:49:63; 
they lie therefore between the values 1:2. Kahlenberg and 
True have chosen for these purposes a very unsatisfactory 
physiological reaction. The exact time at which growth 
ceases cannot be determined accurately; and when, in addi- 
tion, exi)eriments must be continued through the night, the 
determination of the exact time becomes so uncertain that, 
according to my idea, the method is a questionable one for 
the quantitative determination of the toxicity of different 
solutions. 
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I undertook the determination of the physiological efifects 
of the ions of a series of electrolytes on frog's muscle. It 
seemed essential to my mind, however, to choose such reac- 
tions as are capable of exact quantitative determination. As 
such reactions I chose first of all the amount of water ab- 
sorbed by a muscle under the influence of certain electrolytes ; 
for I had found that the gastrocnemius muscle of the frog, 
which has, as is well known, usually about the osmotic pres- 
sure of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, increases considerably 
in weight upon the addition of a trace of an acid or an alkali 
to this sodium-chloride solution. This increase in weight is 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the absorption of water. The second 
reaction which I chose was the influence of the electrolyte 
on the threshold of stimulation. As a source of stimulation 
I used induction shocks, and as the measure of the threshold 
of stimulation, the greatest distance at which the secondary 
coil could be moved away from the primary and just appre- 
ciable contractions still take place. I attach less value to the 
latter method, because it seems to me that the irritability of 
the individual muscle fibers does not vanish at the same 
moment. When the electrodes are placed at one point, no 
effect may be appreciable; when they are moved, however, 
a slight twitching of individual fibers may yet be brought 
about. This method can, therefore, not be considered as 
accurate as the first method. 

II. EXPEBIMENTS WITH ACIDS 

1. The normal solutions used in these experiments were 
made with the greatest care by Dr. Bernhard, assistant in 
the chemical laboratory. Solutions of the acids and alkalies 
were made which were one-tenth normal with reference to 
the H and OH contained in them. The HCl solution, for 
example, contained 1 gram-molecule (1 mol.) HCl in 10 liters 
of water; the HgSO^ solution, only ^ mol. HgSO^ in 10 
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liters of water. Of these solutions 5, 10, 15, or 20 c.t\ were 
added to 100 cc, of a 0,7 per cent. NaCl Bolution. The gas- 
trcx^nemius muscle of a frog was laid bare wifhout ifijuring 
the mil Side ^ its surface rapidly dried between sheets of filter 
paper, and the tendon cut The muscle was placed between 
two watch crystals, weighed, and thtm introduced into one of 
the solutions deseribed above. The muscle remained in the 
solution for exactly one hour, when it was removed, again 
carefully dried between filter papers, and again weighed. 
The method is accurate to within about 5 mg. The follow- 
ing circumstances are, how^ever, to be considei-ed in using 
the method. As the exchange between the substances con- 
tained in the muscle and in the solution oecurs chiefly at the 
surface of the muscle, it is necessary to use for the same 
series of ex[^riments only muscles of approximately the same 
weight, which have, in consequence, about the same surface. 
A light muscle (with its relatively larger surface) will show 
a relatively greater difFerence in weight at the same osmotic 
difference between the muscle and solution, after remaining 
one hour in the latter than a heavier muscle (with its rela- 
tively smaller surface). Secondly, the fact must be remem- 
bered in utilizing this method that the osmotic pressure of 
the gastrocnemius of the frog is subject to not inconsiderable 
variations, dejiending upon whether the animal was previously 
quiet or active* If the effect of acids is to be compared, 
care must therefore be taken that frogs are used which have 
been kept for twenty-four hours under as nearly as |>o6sible 
the same conditions (light, water, temperature, oxygen sup- 
ply). Even then individual differences continue to exist. 
This difficulty can be overcome only by making a large 
number of experiments. 

2* I will first give five series of experiments which show 
that the acid effects of HNOg, HCl, and H ^SO^ are the same 
when the same number of hydrogen atoms are contained in 
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the same volume of the solvent. In these experiments the 
solvent was not a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, but a 0.585 per 
cent. NaCl solution. To each 100 c.c. of this solution were 
added 5 c.c. of a 0.365 per cent. HCl, or a 0.49 per cent. 
H3SO4, or a 0.63 per cent. HNO3 solution — that is, 5 c.c. 
of a one-tenth normal solution of these acids. The Roman 
numerals indicate the series of experiments ; the Arabic fig- 
ures indicate here, as in the following tables, the increase in 
weight which each muscle shows in percentage of its original 
weight after remaining for one hour in the solution. The 
equation F=210 means in this case, as in the following 
tables, that 1 or ^ mol. of the electrolyte is dissolved in 210 
liters of water. 

TABLE I 

( F= 210) 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Average 


HNO, 

HCl 

HH.SO, .. 


8.2 
8.4 


1.^ 

7.8 

6.7 


1.3% 

7.6 

7.9 


1,G% 

7.6 

7.9 


S.0% 

7.6 

9.6 


l.S% 

7.7 

8.1 



It can easily be seen that the results in each series of 
experiments harmonize to such an extent that one could 
easily forget that we are dealing with eflfects on living 
tissues. The variations between the values of the individual 
series of experiments can be explained by the diflferences in 
the state of the experimental material. In general, all the 
results of the same series of experiments show relatively 
high values (I and V), or relatively low values (for example, 
II). The temperature has much to do with these variations, 
but is not the only circumstance of importance. 

From these experiments it can be said that solutions of 
these three acids^ which contain the same number of hydrogen 
atoms in the same volume, hare quantitatively the same 
effects on the increase in the weight of {the amount of water 
absorbed by) the muscle. 
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3, Can we now say that in these exiieriments we are deal- 
ing only with the effects of the hydrogen ions ? In order 
to decide this question, we nmst see which fraction of the 
moleculeB of acid is dissociated at the dilution employed* 
If we designate that fraction of the molecules which are 



dissociated by a, then^ as is well known, a 



where 



Mr represents the molecular conductivity of the electrolyte at 
the dilution p^ fi^ the molecular conductivity at infinite 
dilution. 

* According to Ostwald/ the speed of migration of the H 
ions at 25"^ ^325, that of the 01 ions = 70/2. According to 
Kohlrausch 's law ^^ is for HCl therefore = 395, In the 
same way we find for HNOg, ^^^ ^^390. According to 
Kohlrausch, the speed of migration of H ions at 18^ = 290. 
That of SO^ can be determined indirectly as about 132." 
^^ is therefore at this temfjerature 712 for HgSO|. 

When V= 200, ^, for HCl ^ 377, for HNO3 =377. At 
18"^, and when F = 333, /i^^ for H^SO^, according to Kohl- 
rausch, ^^600.2. In our experiments K==4ÜÜ< For V=^ 
400, fi^ would lie between 600 and 610. 

In our solutions, therefore 

a = Uf^ 0.95 for HCl (25^); 

a = iU = 0.96 for HNO, (2rr); 

a = ffl = 0.8 (inaccurate) for HrSO* (18*). 

The effect which the presence of NaCl has on the dis- 
Boeiation of the acids is neglected in these values. 

If w© study the figures somewhat more closely, we see 
that they are not far removed from unity; that, in other 
words, about 95 per cent of the hydrochloric and the nitrio 
acid molecules have dissociated into ions, and something less 

i Obtwalo, Lfhrhuch, 3d ed., Vol. II, t»- 6'JS. 
^EoOLBAtsctf. WicdetmiHH't AtinaterL. Vgl. L^ 
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than 5 per cent, of the acids exist in the molecular form. It 
is therefore only logical to attribute the action of the acids 
on the absorption of water by the muscle to the dissociated 
molecules. Furthermore, since HCl and HNO 3 show the 
same degree of dissociation, and the acid eflfects upon the 
muscle are the same, we may further conclude that at the 
dilution employed only the hydrogen ions are active^ while 
the anions CI and NOg have no physiological actio7i. 

The same probably holds also for sulphuric acid, even 
though the degree of dissociation is somewhat less here. We 
therefore come to the conclusion that the eflfect of the acid 
upon the absorption of water by the muscle is determined 
by the H ions and is independent of the anions SO 4, NO 3, 
CI, and, further, of the undissociated molecules HgSO^, 
HNO3, HCl. 

The rest of the experiments in this paper are all made 
with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, instead of the 0.585 per 
cent. NaCl solution used in the foregoing experiments. An 
experiment with 0.7 i)er cent. NaCl solution when T"=^210 
gave the following results: 

For HNO,, 5.7 per cent. 
For HCl, 6.1 per cent. 
For iH,S04, 6.5 per cent. 

I should like to emphasize again how nearly the values 
are identical. The difference between these values and those 
obtained with the 0.585 per cent. NaCl solution is determined 
by the diflference in the osmotic pressures, as we shall see 
later. 

•4. The next problem was to determine how the acid 
eflfects increase with an increase in the concentration of the 
acids. In the two ex{)eriments of Table II, 10 c.c. of the 
one-tenth normal solution of the acid was added to each 100 
c.c. of the 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. F therefore =110. 
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TABLE II 
( F=110) 





I 


II 


Average 


HNO. 


9.2% 

9.5 

8.0 


S,S% 

8.6 

9.3 


9.0^ 


HCl 


9.0 


H^SO, 


8.6 



When 1^=110, /jl, is about 375 for HCl instead of 377. 
The degree of dissociation is therefore only slightly diflferent 
from that when T"=210. Nevertheless, the effect of the 
acid is not doubled when the concentration is doubled, but 
only increased about 50 per cent. Pronounced toxic eflfects 
already show themselves when F=100. I need not again 
point out how well the values agree with each other. 

I wish finally to give a series of experiments with 
KHSO4 and NaHS04. One-tenth normal solutions of these 
acids were used of which 10 c.c. were added to 100 c.c. of 
a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. The amount of water 
absorbed by the muscle is given in Table III. 

TABLE III 
(F=110) 



! ' 


II 


III 


IV 


Average 


KHSO4 


8.1 


8.2^ 
9.8 


i'.sji 


Y.2% 


1.9% 


NaHSO^ 


8.2 



The values are quantitatively almost equal to those of the 
other acids, especially sulphuric acid. In these concentrations 
the lesser degree of dissociation of the sulphuric acid when 
compared with nitric or hydrochloric acid is clearly shown. 

If wo sum up the results of all these experiments, we can 
say that the acid effects {when V ^ 100 or 200) of HCl, 
HNO^, \H^80^, KHSO^, NaHSO^, so far as these effects 
are ejcpi'essed in the absorption of water, or, more accurately, 
in the increase in the weight of the muscle, are chiefly ion 
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effecisy and that these are the effects of the hydrogen tans. 
All these acids have quantitatively the same physiological 
effect when the same number of hydrogen ions are contained 
in the unit volume of solvent. 

5. My experiments on the effects of organic acids have 
only just been begun. Thus far I have used only four acids, 
namely, acetic acid, lactic acid, oxalic acid, and malic acid. 
Ten c.c. of a one-tenth normal solution of one of these acids 
were added to 100 c.c. of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. 
The increase in weight expressed in per cent, of the original 
weight of the muscle is given in Table IV : 

TABLE IV 

(r=iio) 





I 


II 


ni 


IV 


Average 


Acetic 


6.7 
6.4 
4.0 


3M 
6.8 
6.3 
4.4 


3.3{g 
8.0 
6.0. 
5.4 


8.0 

8.8 
6.8 


3.9^ 


Lactic 


7.4 


^ oxalic 


6.9 


^ malic 


5.1 







In order to decide whether we are dealing here with the 
effects of H ions, and in how far, we must first determine the 
degree of dissociation of these solutions. We use for this 
purpose Ostwald's determinations.* 

For acetic acid, m 100 = 15 (about), m « = 364 ; 
For lactic acid, m 100 = 38 (about), m « = 358 ; 
For oxalic acid, m 200 = 338 (about), m ao = 365 ; 
For malic acid, m 200 = 85 (about), m x = 356. 

If we calculate from these figures the fraction of mole- 
cules that are dissociated, the following values are found for 
a for the concentrations employed: 

For acetic acid, a = /A = 0.04 ; 
For lactic acid, o = ^^^ = 0.10 ; 
For oxalic acid, a = ? i | = 0.92 ; 
For malic acid, a = ^Vff = 0.23. 

I Abhandlungen der sächsischen GeselUchaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. XV (1889). 
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The relative number of dissociated molecules varies con- 
siderably. In the case of oxalic acid it reaehes a value 
which approximates almost that for hydrochloric acid. We 
find, also, that the acid effect of oxalic acid approximates 
that of inorganic acids. For ^H^SO^, KHSO^, and NaHHO^, 
when l^-^ 210, we obtain increases in weight which average 
8.6, 7.9, and 8,2 i^r cent, (see Tables II and III). For 
oxalic acid we find an average of 6.0 i>er cent. The action 
is somewhat weaker than that of the inorganic acids. We 
may in this, perhaps, already see the effects of the anion. 
In the main, however, we may yet attribute the absorption 
of water under the influence of oxalic acid to the hydrogen 
ions. 

In the case of lactic acid, however, this is out of the ques- 
tion. Only one tenth of all the molecules were dissociated, 
yet the absorption of water was at least as great as in the 
case of oxalic acid. It is impossible that we are dealing here 
with the mere effects of the H ions of the lactic acid. The 
lactic-acid molecules bring about secondary effects in this 
case which add themselves to the effects of the H ions, 

Ä*.etic acid acts more than half as strongly as oxalic acid, 
and yet only 4 i>er cent, of all the molecules present are 
dissociated, while 92 per cent, of the oxalic-acid molecules 
are dissociated. The molecules of the acetic acid must there- 
fore have secondary effects, and these in even greater degree 
than in the case of lactic acid, whicti add themselves to the 
effects of the few H ions which are already present' 

Malic acid, finally, is six times as strongly dissociated as 
acetic acid; its activity is, however, only a little greater than 
that of the latter. 

I am not inclined to admit that these apparent irregnlari- 

1 II IB &lso possiblo Ihat acetic acid vaigTAte^ comparativt^ty more i-Apidljjr InlCi 
the muecle Über than pxalic aotd. But It is t^ho {His^ibLu tliat thest? aciiis umlori^ 
or cause ohemioal ohaases in ttie mascla salHtiLaco vklch incroase tbeir oMoiescy, 
[1903] 
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ties must compel us to question whether we are indeed 
dealing with the effects of ions in the case of the inorganic 
acids and oxalic acid. The idea, which I have already 
suggested, that we are dealing with secondary effects in these 
cases, seems to me preferable. 

Among these secondary effects the relations to the fer- 
mentative processes which are going on at all times in living 
tissues are the first to be considered. We know from the 
work of Emil Fischer how much fermentability is a function 
of the geometric configuration of the molecule. It is possible 
that the apparent difficulties which these organic acids at 
present offer to the assumption of the physiological effects of 
ions may yet become a fruitful support for the theory of 
ionization. 

III. EXPEBIMENTS WITH BASES 

LiOH, NaOH, and KOH were especially considered. A 
few series of experiments were also made with i^Ba(0H)2 
and ^Sr(OH)g. The experiments again showed that these 
bases have the same effect upon the absorption of water 
by the muscle when they are used in such concentrations 
that the same number of hydroxyl ions are contained in 
equal volumes of the solutions. 

The method was the same as that employed in the case of 
acid. Solutions of all these bases were prepared which 
were one- tenth normal with reference to OH. Of these 
solutions 5, 10, 15, or 20 c.c. were added to 100 c.c. of a 
0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. The increase in weight which 
the muscle suffered in these solutions in one hour was de- 
termined and is expressed in the following tables in per- 
centage of the original weight of the muscle. We will 
give first of all the experiments with LiOH, NaOH, and 
KOH. V indicates again the concentration of the base; 
and F=210 means that 1 mol. of the alkali is dissolved in 
210 liters of water. 
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TABLE V 

(F=ao) 





I 


n 


m 


Average 


LiOH 


7.0jg 
11.3 
7.6 


9.0$^ 

6.4 

3.7 


8.8^ 

7.8 

7.1 


8.2;^ 


NaOH 


8.5 


KOH 


6.5 



TABLE VI 

(r=iio) 





I 


II 


III 


Average 


LiOH 


14.2 
10.0 


17.3 
20.8 


14.2ji 

16.0 

16.0 


15.5j( 


NaOH 


15.8 


KOH 


15.6 







TABLE VII 
(r = 76.6) 



LiOH 


22.05« 


NaOH 


19.1 


KOH 


20.6 







TABLE Vni 

(r=60) 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Average 


LiOH 

NaOH 

KOH 


2ßA% 

26.7 

20.7 


27.5^ 

27.4 

28.2 


21.3^ 

27.3 

22.4 


2ß.l% 

26.7 

23.3 


25.7jf 

27.5 

22.8 


25.5j^ 

27.1 

23.5 



As can also be seen, the effect increases somewhat more 
slowly with an increase in concentration than does the con- 
centration itself. In Table VIII the concentration is over 
three times as great as that in Table V ; the effect of the 
alkali, however, only three times as great. 

We must now try to answer the question which is of 
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greatest importance to us: Do these phenomena rest npon 
the effect of the OH ions or the molecules of the bases? 
The degree of dissociation of the bases at the concentrations 
employed gives us the information we seek regarding this 
point. 

Without detaining the reader with the mathematical 
proof, we can show that the dissociation of these alkalies at 
the concentrations employed is nearly complete. From this 
it follows that we are dealing with the effects of ions, and 
that the effect of the alkalies observed by us on the absorp- 
tion of water by the muscle is determined solely by the 
negatively charged hydroxyl ions; that the molecules KOH 
NaOH, and LiOH, and also the cations K, Na, and Li, play 
no part in this effect. For this reason we must obtain 
quantitatively equal physiological effects as soon as the 
given bases are used in such concentrations that the same 
number of hydroxyl ions is present in the same volume of 
the solution. 

These results are well corroborated by the following ex- 
periments with ^Ba(OH)g and i^Sr(OH)3. 



TABLE IX 
(F=110) 





I 


II 


m 


Average 


HBa(OH), 

Ji8r(OH), 


16.8^ 
17.5 


18.5J« 
14.5 


19.0^ 
14.3 


18 \% 
15.4 


TABLE X 
(F=60) 




I 


n 


III 


Avera^ 


HBa(OH), 

J6Sr(0H), 


27. 8j^ 
30.6 


29.5^ 
25.6 


24.3jg 
21.2 


21.2% 
25.8 
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These are about the same values that we obtained for 
NaOH, LiOH,and KOH when F=110 and V^i\Ö. 

The dissociation of |Ba(OH)^ and |8r(0H)^ in the 
conceiitrationB employed here is also so complete that there 
can be no doubt that we are dealing Bolely with the effects 
of ions and exclusively with the effects of the hydroxy 1 ions. 
When the effects of acids and alkalies are compared, it is 
seen ihat hijdroxyl lotis hace a greater influence on the ah- 
Borpiimi of taafer ihan an equal number of H ions in ike 
same volume of the solvent, 

IV. ON THE EFFECTS OF H AND OH IONS ON THE ÄB8ÜEP- 
TION OF WATER BY MUSCLE IN LONG -CONTINUED EX- 

PEBIMENT8 

I had next to convince myself whether the experiments 
above detailed take place iu living and imtable muscle or in 
dead and unirritable muscle* Stimulation experiments 
showed that the muscle which had remained for one hour 
in one of the alkali solutions even when F=^ 60 was still 
irritable. Irritability was diminished, bat it had not dis- 
ap[)eared. So far as the acids were concemed, it seemed 
that the solution of an inorganic acid when F^=110 is just 
as poisonous as that of a base when r==60, so tar as irrita- 
bility was concerned. We may therefore perhaps say that 
the II ion is much more poisonous for the muscte them 
the h^droxtfl ion. Of the organic acids which I employed 
oxalic acid was the most poisonous, while the remaining acids 
were much leas poisonous. Oxalic acid approached the 
inorganic acids in toxicity. In oxalic acid we deal with the 
effects of the hydrogen ions. As I intend to return to this 
eubject in another paper, these remarks may suffice at this 
time. 

It was further necessary to investigate how the absorption 
of water by muscle is influenced when the muscle is allowed 
to remain much longer in the acid and alkali solutions than 
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given here; so long, indeed, that the mascle may be regarded 
as dead. It was found that the increase in weight continues, 
even though less rapidly, with an increase in the time. 

The following table shows the amount of water absorbed 
in twenty-four hours when V = 210 and F= 110: 

TABLE XI 





r = 210(24hrs.) 


F-110(24hrs.) 


F=60(18hrs.) 


LiOH 


41.3 
47.5 


76.0jf 

72.2 

77.0 


86.85^ 


NaOH 

KOH 


76.3 
79.4 







One sees again that the quantitative eflfects of the solu- 
tions of the three bases is nearly the same as soon as the 
same number of OH ions are contained in the unit volume. 
In Table XII is given the amount of water absorbed by 
muscles after a residence of eighteen hours in solutions of 
acids when V= 110 (or 210): 

TABLE XII 



HCl 

Acetic acid . 
Lactic acid . 
i oxalic acid 
I malic acid . 



r=iio 



47.5 jt 

37.7 

401 

14.2 

27.2 

28.8 

20.0 



When the muscle is kept for a long time in acids, the muscle 
substance becomes liquefied. This is especially noticeable 
in the inorganic acids, and in oxalic and lactic acid. The 
absorption of water has in itself nothing to do with this pro- 
cess, as nothing of the sort is observed in the alkali solutions, 
even though the absorption of water is much greater in these.' 

1 1 suppose that this liquefaction is due to a hydrolysis which in the presence of 
aeid is accelerated by the pepsin in the muscle. [1903] 
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A comparison of Tables XTI and XI shows again how 
much stronger ike specijw effect of ike kydroxi^l wns is than 
that of the hydrogen ions for the absorption of water bjf 
ftuiscle. 

The increase in the weight of the muscle under the influ- 
ence of dilute acids and alkalies therefore continues even 
when thet muscle has already lost its irritability. As only 
small amounts of the acids and alkalies are used, one is 
inclined to imagine the effect of the H and OH ions to be of 
a fermentative character. 

V. IN now FAR ABE THE CHAKGES IN THE WEIGHT OF THE 
MUSCLE A FUNCTION OF DIFFEKENCES IN O^atOTtC PKES- 
SUEE BETWEEN THE MUSCLE AND THE 8UBBOUNDING 

LIQUID y 

1. r have availed myself of more than a hundred experi- 
ments to show that in a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution the 
gastrocnemius muscle of the frog generally suffers no impor- 
tant change in weight during the first hour. Often it loses 
a few milligrams in weight; in rare cases it increases a trifle; 
in the remaining cases its weight remains absolutely con* 
stant The 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution can therefore be 
looked upon as approximately of the same osmotic pressure 
as the total osmotic pressure of the molecules and ions dis- 
solved in the muscle cells. The fact that the presence of an 
acid or base in the salt solution comjiels the muscle to increase 
in weight ßhows that we have to deal in living matter with a 
system which alters its osmotic pressure easily, or in which 
the permeability of the protoplasmic wall is easily modified;* 
One might i>i>rhaps thiuk at first that thw great increase in 
the weight of the muscle upon the addition of acids or alka- 
lies is simply determined by the fact that the muscle itself 

1 It i*i p^tÄsible that tho abäurptinii of wqt«KrcaUi»ix1 by alkalu><t ami acid» belonsi 
ttt ihi»t? pheDümaiia at imbibüiüu which hard recently bt^ti jj^tudicd by van Bei^m^leii* 
tlÄßJ 
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takes up these substances. There is no doubt that these 
substances enter the muscle, but the increase in the weight 
of the muscle amounts to much more than the weight of all 
the acid in the solution. I added, for example, 5 c.c. of a one- 
tenth normal solution of LiOH to 100 c.c. of a 0.7 per cent. 
NaCl solution ; the muscle increased 60 mg. in weight in one 
hour and 338 mg. in twenty-four hours. The total amount 
of LiOH in the solution was, however, only 12 mg.! One 
might further think that the addition of a dilute acid or 
alkali decreased the osmotic pressure of the "physiological 
salt solution," and that in consequence its water had to enter 
the muscle. I have tested this possibility experimentally, 
and have found that the addition of 20 c.c. distilled water to 
100 C.C. of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution brings about an 
increase in weight of from 1 to 3 per cent, of the original 
weight of the muscle. The addition of 20 c.c. of a dilute 
alkali solution, however, brings about an increase in weight 
of about 26 per cent, in one hour! 

2. The next task which presents itself here is, first, to 
gain an insight into the order of magnitude of the osmotic 
forces which come into play in these experiments ; and, sec- 
ondly, to see how far equal differences in osmotic pressure 
bring about equal effects in the muscle. 

The concentration of the NaOl solution in which the 
muscle of the frog neither increased nor decreased in weight 
in an hour varies between 0.62 and 0.72 per cent. Through 
activity this concentration may reach 1 per cent, and even 
more. 

To quarrel over the question as to whether a 0.65 per 
cent. NaCl solution or a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution is to be 
designated as a "physiological solution" is absurd, because 
the osmotic pressure of the muscle varies so greatly with rest 
and activity, temperature, etc., that at one moment a 0.65 
per cent. NaCl solution may be isotonic, and one hour later 
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a 0.73 per cent. NaCl solution may be isotonic for the same 
must' If, 

If wti assume that a 0.7 per cent, solntion ia isotonic with 
the muscle, we can easily calculate the osmotic pressure in 
the muscle, One molecule NaCl in one liter has an osmotic 
pressure of 22.3 atmospheres, if no dissociation occurred. 
A 0.7 per cent, NaCl solution would therefore have a pres- 
sure of 2. 07 atmospheres. A certain fraction a of the NaCl 
molecules is, however split into ions, and the latter act 
oemotically like molecules. If the original number of mole- 
cules be N^ then, since each dissociated NaCl molecule 
yields 2 ions, the pro|x>rtion of the molecules + ions present 
to the number of the original molecules = [ ^^(1 — «) + 2 iVa] : 
N^ or :^ 1 + a. 

Because of the dissociation, the osmotic pressure therefore 
rises from 2.67 atmospheres to 2J37(1 + ») atmospheres. 

a can readily be calculated iu this case. A 0*7 per cent 
NaCl solution corresponds to a concentration of I''=8.3. 
For F^^ 10 and T— 1^ '^^ ßy according to Kohlrausch — 80.5. 
^^ at 18° = 103. a therefore ^86.5 ^0.84 The osmotic 
pressure of a muscle which is isotonic with a 0*7 per cent. 
NaCl solution therefore amouuts to about 4SI atmosiiheres. 
So far as I know, not n single text- book gives this figure, 
which is of much importance for physiology.' 

For a muscle which is isotonic with a 0.6 per cent NaCl 
solution the osmotic pressure would amount to 4.2 atmos- 
pheres. 

One may therefore say that the osmotic pressure of the 
gastrocnemius muscle of a frog varies between i2 and 4.9 
atmüspheres. 

If the muscle is introduced into a solution the osmotic 
pressure of which is higher or lower than 4 or 5 atmoepheree, 



^ 



1 Since thLg wa<i wTittiPD, thi^ Qifure has ente^rcd Iho tpatt-bnoksi, but tbe fact that 
II was nivbu Jiero for tbo Arst time seernn to h&fe beoQ o?erloyki^, [IflO^j 
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the muscle must lose or take up water, and this in proportion 
to the diflference in osmotic pressure. 

3. Three years ago I induced Miss Cooke to make such 
experiments. As, however, she weighed the salt without 
previously drying it, I considered it well to repeat the experi- 
ments with more accurately prepared solutions. The solu- 
tions which I used were distilled water (0 per cent.), 0.35, 
0.7, 1.05, 1.4, 1.75, 2.1, 2.45, and 2.8 per cent. NaCl 
solutions. 

The experiments were made at high temperature, 24° to 
30° C. Table XIII gives the results. An increase in 
weight is indicated by +, a decrease by — , and in per cent, 
of the original weight of the muscles. 

TABLE XIII 



Concentration 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 





+28.2^ 
+ 9.0 

- 2.0 

- 4.7 

- 7.0 

- 9.0 


+30.7ji 
+10.0 

- 0.7 

- 3.7 

- 0.6 

- 7.8 


+29.6ji 

- 6;5 

- 3.1 

- 4.2 

- 7.6 

- 7.1 

- 9.5 
~ 7.8 


+30.5j^ 

-0.5 

- 3.9 

- 6.6 

- 7.2 

- 8.5 


+29.7j^ 
+ 9.5 
— 6 


0.35 Jf 


0.70 


1.05 


- 3 8 


1.40 


- 5.9 


1.75 


— 7 9 


2.10 


— 7 8 


2.45 


— 9 5 


2.80 


— 7 8 







We can at once draw an important conclusion from these 
results, namely, that the changes in the weight of a muscle in 
a sodium-chloride solution do not follow proportionally the 
differences between the osmotic pressure of the muscle and 
of the solution (when we assume that the osmotic pressure 
in the muscle is equal to 4 or 5 atmospheres) ; but that in 
hypisotonic solutions the increase in weight occurs more 
rapidly with a decrease in the concentration of the outer 
solution than the decrease in Vie concentration of the solu- 
tion itself; and that in hyperisotonic solutions the decrease 
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in weiffht orcnrs mare slottlf/ than the increase in the con- 
cent njt ion of the external solution. 

Both results point to the fact that an increase works in 
the same sense as a decrease in the amount of water con- 
tained in the cells, for both lead, apparently, to an increase in 
the osmotic pressure within the cells. 

It is generally stated that muscles always twitch in con- 
centrated salt solutions in consequence of the loss of water 
which they suffer, and Miss Cooke was inclined to see in 
these twitching» the cause of the increase in the osmotic 
preseure in the muscles immersed in hyperisotonic salt soht- 
tious. I noticed^ however, that these twitch ings always 
occurred in 1-05 and 1.4 per cent solntions; that they occur- 
red only rarely in 1,7 |>er cent, solutions, and that they 
never occurred in 2-2.8 per cent, solutions. It is possible 
that they occurred in the latter case only during the first few 
moments after immersion and then ceased. They might in 
this way have escaped my notice. One cannot, therefore, 
simply say any longer that the withdrawal of water brings 
about contractions in the muscle, but one must add that this 
occurs only when the difference in osmotic pressure between 
the outer solution and the muscle is not too great, or, |:»erhaps 
more accurately, when the concentration of the surrounding 
solution is not too high* 

The fact that the loss of water by the muscle increases 
more slowly than the difference in the osmotic pressures 
between the outer solution and the muscle is supplemented 
by the behavior of the muscle when left for a long time in 
0,7 per cent and hy{)erisotonic sodium -chloride solutions. 
The decrease in weight stjon comes to a standstilK and the 
muscle begins to take up water so that in eighteen hours its 
weight is greater than its original weight* This occurs even 
when the muscle is kept in a 2,8 per cent NaCl solution! 

This fact that the ** injured" muscle is able to take up 
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water even from so concentrated a solution as a 2.8 per cent. 
NaCl solution is of importance in pathology, namely, in fhe 
explanation of oedema. These conditions have thus far 
been attributed in the main to changes in blood-pressure 
and changes in the vessel walls. / believe, however, that 
we are dealing in this case with changes in the osmotic 
forces in the tissue cells or changes in their permeability; 
these changes are brought about as in our experiments 
through "injuries" (poisons) and lead, according to their 
nature, to a swelling of the cells or to a secretion of fluid 
into the body cavities. 

VI. PROOFS OF THE VALIDITY OF VAN 't HOFF's THEORY OF 
OSMOTIC PRESSURE FOR THESE PHENOMENA 

If solutions of LiCl or KCl are prepared of the same 
concentration as a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, the muscle 
behaves in them, so far as its change in weight is con- 
cerned, as in a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. The changes in 
the weight of a muscle are in this case, therefore, a function 
of the osmotic jyressure. The degree of dissociation in all 
three salts is about the same. 

I tested further whether the eflfect of an addition of 20 
c.c. of a one-tenth normal NaOH solution was the same for 
*' physiological" LiCl, NaCl, and KCl solutions. The increase 
in the amount of water absorbed by the muscle amounted 
respectively to 26.4, 26.7, and 20.7 per cent, of the original 
weight of the muscle in one hour. In a second experiment 
5 C.C. of a one-tenth normal KOH solution was added to 100 
c.c. of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution and to LiCl and KCl 
solutions isotonic with the NaCl solution. The absorption 
of water amounted to 8.2 \^t cent, in LiCl, 8 per cent, in 
NaCl, and 7.8 per cent, in KCl. One can scarcely wish that 
the results should be more nearly identical. 

Should anyone wish to interpret the experiments of the 
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preceding chapter in such a way aa though Van 't HofiTa 
theory of osmotic pressure did not hold for physiology, these 
experiments might perhaps teach him better. 

This ie es[>ecially the ease with reference to the experi-. 
ments with MgClg, CaCl^, SrCl^, and BaClg. One mol 
of these comfjounds was dissolved in one liter of distilled 

water and then diluted to the same degree as a 0.7 per cent. 
NaCi solution. A muscle was introduced into KKJ c.c, of 
each of these solutions. Table XIV gives the weight lost in 
these solutions in one hour. 

Each of tht^ salts mentioned here dissociates into three 
ions — ^two electro-negative chlorine ions and one bivalent 
elec tro- posi ti ve ion . Accord i ng to this, the re lation of the n u m- 
ber of molecules actually present to those originally present 
is as [N (1 — a) + SNa] \ N = I + 2a, a in this case = 
0.6-0.7. 

TABLE Sr? 



MgCl, 
CaCU. 

SrCl,. 
Bad.. 



-3.4 
-3.3 
-5.1 



ir 



-3.5 

-4.7 
-6,7 



ÄT«ra«« 



-3.5j( 
-HA 

-5.9 



Without dissociation the osmotic pressure of each of these 
salt solutions would have amounted to 2.07 atmospheres. In 
consequence of the dissociation the osmotic pressure rises to 
2:67 (1 + 1.3) = 6.14 atmospheres. 

The loss in weight which the muscles suffered in these 
solutions is nearly equal to the loss in weight which the 
muscles suffered in a l.Oo percent. NaCl solution. In the 
latter solution this amounted on the average to 3.8 per cent. 
The osmotic pressure of such a solution is alxnit 7.3 [^r c^nt., 
that is, therefore, a little higher than that of the MgClj 
solution. When we consider, however, that the condition of 
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the protoplasm, and consequently its osmotic pressure, is 
affected differently by the different ions — of which we will 
say more immediately — the agreement between the values is 
satisfactory enough for proving the validity of Van 't HoflTs 
theory of osmotic pressure for the life phenomena of cells. 
Barium chloride, however, seems to be an exception. 

VII. ON THE EFFECT OF POTASSIUM CARBONATE AND SODIUM 
CARBONATE SOLUTIONS UPON THE MUSCLE 

If solutions of NajCOj and K^COg of the same concen- 
tration as a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution are prepared, muscles 
immersed in them increase markedly in weight. Table XV 
gives the increase in weight of the muscles in these solutions 
after one hour. 

TABLE XV 





I 


II 


Na.CO, 


5.1 


1.1% 


K.CO. 


6.8 







The muscles showed the glassy appearance of a muscle 
which has been in a weak solution of an alkali. The order of 
magnitude of the absorption of water also corresponds with 
the effects of an alkali. According to the theory of dissocia- 
tion, this effect is brought about in the following way: The 
potassium carbonate is dissociated in part into {K>tassium and 
CO3 ions; as carbonic acid is a very weak acid — that is to 
say is only slightly dissociated — each CO 3 ion combines 
with two H ions to form carbonic acid. Two negatively 
charged OH ions must, in consequence, go into solution,* and 
these bring about both the alkaline reaction of the solution 
and the absorption of water by the muscle. We are dealing 
in this case, therefore, not with potassium or carbonate 
effects, but with the effects of hydroxyl ions. 

1 More correctly form 2KOH, which, however, at this degree of dilution is dis- 
sociated to a high, degnree. [1903] 
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It is well known that weak solutiona of Na^CO^ increase 
the irritability of the muscle. NaOH in dilutB Bt^lution acts 
in the same way. Strange to say, these effects are generally 
attributed to the Na. We are dealing in both cases, how- 
ever, with effects which are brought about solely through 
the hydroxyl ions (see sec. iii) and which have nothing to 
do with the Na ions or the Na com}X)undjÄ. So far as I 
knoWj this error goes through the whole literature of physi* 
ology and pharmacology. The chapter of chemical stimula- 
tion as well aB the chapter on pharmacology stand in need of 
a thorough revision on the basis of the theory of diBSOciation. 

VIII. THE VELOCITY OF MIGRATION AXD THE RELATIVE 

TOXICITY OF DIFFEfiEKT IONS FOR THE MUS^CLE 

It seems to me to be of the greatest interest to compare 
the relative toxicities of ions in order to discover if any rela- 
tions exist between these toxicities and the other projierties 
of the ioDfl. 

If I make such a comparison of the toxicity of the ions 
dealt with in this paper, I do it with two reservations: first, 
that although the method of determining the toxicity of ions 
for mnsele by determining the threshold of stimulation is 
superior to the method of Kahlenberg, it is, nevertheless, not as 
accurate as that uf determining the velocity of migration of 
the ions; secondly» that the observations made thus far refer 
to only a very limited number of ions. I hoj^ to overcome 
the latter shortcoming by further experiments. But I do 
not yet »ee how the former difficulty is to be tiverconic. 

The most poisonous ion (of the ions which have been dis- 
cussed in this paper) for muscle is undoubtedly the hydrogen 
ion, which has the lowest atomic weight, but the greatest 
velocity of migration. For the strength of current and the 
induction apparatus employed by us, 10-15 c.c. of a one-tenth 
normal HCl, HNO3 or ^H^SO^ solution (in 0.7 i>er cent, 
NaCl solution) sufficed to do away with the irritability of the 
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muscle in one hour. The hydroxyl ions act much more 
weakly. When 20 c.c. of a one-tenth normal LiOH, NaOH, 
or KOH solution were added to the NaCl solution, the 
irritability was greater or just as great as when 10 c.c. of the 
acid solution were added. The speed of migration of the 
hydrogen ions is, according to Ostwald, 325 at 25°, that of 
the hydroxyl ions 170. 

If we study the monovalent cations Li, Na, K, Rb, and 
Cs, it is to be remembered that at the concentration which I 
employed of 1 mol. in about 8 liters of water the dissocia- 
tion of the chlorides of these elements is so complete (84 per 
cent.) that we are dealing chiefly with the effects of ions. 
Of these ions Li and Na were not poisonous, so far as the 
irritability of the muscle was concerned, for the irritability 
remained unchanged. On the other hand, the ions K, Kb, 
and Os, with their greater atomic weight and greater velocity 
were decidedly poisonous. The irritability of the muscle in 
the KCl solution (of the same concentration as a 0.7 per 
cent. NaOl solution) was almost destroyed after one hour, or 
at any rate greatly decreased. The same is true of KbCl 
and CsOl solutions of the same concentration as a 0.7 per 
cent. NaCl solution. 

It cannot be concluded from my observations that the 
toxicity of the Kb and Cs ions is greater than that of the K 
ions. I am rather inclined to believe that the toxicity of the 
three last- named ions for the gastrocnemius of the frog is 
about the same. I thought at first that the toxicity of the 
ions was a function of their ionic weight. Such a view is, 
however, untenable when the atomic weights are considered. 
The atomic weight of Li is 7, that of Na 23, that of K 39, 
that of Rb 85.2, that of Cs 132.7; and yet there is a great 
jump from the toxicity of the sodium ions to that of the 
potassium ions. The latter are, however, about as poisonous 
as Rb and Cs ions, in spite of the great differences in their 
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atomic weights. On the other hand, we iiotit-e a beautiful 
agreement Ijetween the relative toxicity of the individual 
members of this group and the velocity of the migration of 
the ions. Ac-cording to Kohlraiisch, the ö[>eed of migration 
of the Li ion at 18^ is 33, that of the Na ion 41, that of the 
K ion 00, The velocities of the ions of Eb and Ch are equal 
to the velocity of K, according to Ostwald, A g re fit jmnp^ 
ihrreforc, occurs from No to K in the Vf^loeit^ of the jnigixi- 
tion of the ions^ while no such jump oc^tirs from K to Rb 
and to Cs^ Just as is the ease in their iihticitt/. It may 
therefore he so id that the vela fire toxic it iß far muscle of the 
ions of this group is rather a function of their relocHy of 
wigrafiofi than of their atomic weitjht. The heavier ele- 
m<mts are^ tkm^efort\ more poisonous onliß because their ions 
have a greater speed of migration than ttie Na and Li ions^ 

On the other hand, the toxicity of K ions is much less 
than that of the hydroxyl ions. In our experiments with 
alkalies the addition of 10 c*c* of a one-tenth normal alkali 
Bolution to 100 c,c, of a physiological KaCl sol ut ion was 
sufficient to bring about a decitiod decrease in irritability* 
It did not matter, however, whether the alkali used was 
KOH, NaOH, or LiOH. At this concentration only the OH 
ions were poisonous, while the toxicity of the K ions did not 
appear. 

The investigation of the relative toxicity of the bivalent 
ions Be, Mg, Ca, Hr, and Ba is rendered difficult by the fact 
that a solution of the chlorides of these elements of the 
same concentration as a 0.7 per cent. NaOl solution has a 
greater osmotic pressure than the ecxlium-chloride solution. 
The muscle, therefore, loses water (as we have seen) in such 
a solution, and the loss in water must also decreas© the irri* 
tability. We are, however, in a position to estimate the 
i^nfluence of the loss of water on the irritability. The lose 
of water in these solutions was about eijual to that in a 1.05 
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per cent. NaCl solution. While the irritability of the 
miiBcle was decreased but little after remaining one hour in 
such a sodium-chloride solution — it fell in one hour from 
420 to 380 — it had decreased in a BeCl, solution, for ex- 
ample, to 220 in one hour. In the remaining solutions 
MgCl,, CaClg, SrClg, and BaCl^ the decrease in irritability 
was still greater. In one experiment, for example, the 
muscle just responded, after remaining for one hour in a 
MgCl, solution, when the secondary coil was pushed out 
110 mm., while the muscle in the CaCl, solution could just 
be stimulated when the coil was at 0. The muscles which 
had been in SrClg and BaClg did not respond at all to 
stimuli after an hour. In another experiment a contraction 
could be obtained in a muscle which had been for one hour 
in the MgClg solution when the secondary coil was at 100; 
for the muscle which had been in CaCl, when the secondary 
coil was at 150; for the SrCl^ solution when the secondary 
coil was at 50 to GO; while the muscle which had been for 
one hour in BaClg was absolutely unirritable. yThese 
figures show at the same time that this method of determin- 
ing the irritability leaves much to be desired. The follow- 
ing conclusion can, however, certainly be drawn from these 
experiments: The Be ions are decidedly more poisonous 
than the Li ions, even though their atomic weights are 
almost the same ; in the same way Mg ions are decidedly 
more poisonous than Na ions, although their atomic weights 
are nearly the same. This fact must also be considered, 
that the dissociation of the chlorides of these bivalent ele- 
ments is less than that of the chlorides of the Li group, and 
that, in consequence, the number of the cations in the Be 
group is smaller than in the Li group. Furthermore, since 
the SrClj and BaClg solutions are at least just as poisonous 
as the equally concentrated RbCl and CsCl solutions, it is 
perha{)S right to ask whether the toxicity does not in these 
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cases increase simultftneously with the yalency. To say that 
the toxicity increaseB ia proportion to the increase in atomic 
weight would be entirely wrong* The atomic weights are 
9,08 for Be, 24,3 for Mg, 39,0 for Ca, 87,3 for Sr, and 130,9 
for Ba. If the toxicity of the ions were proportional to 
their atomic weights, this would show itself clearly in our 
experiments. The velocities of migration correspond much 
more perfe<3tly with the relative toxicities of these ions. 
AccordiDg to Kohlrausch, the velocities of the ions at 18* 
are about as follows: |Mg = 42, |Ca = 49, |Ba = 33. Sr 
is not given, but the velocity of its ion might stand close to 
that of Ba. One sees that this series of velocities does not 
show the jump which occurred in the former series from Na 
to K, and which corresiK>nded to a similar jump in the rela- 
tive toxicities. The difference in the velocity of migration 
of Mg and Ca is only 10 per cent, while that betwetm the 
corresponding members of the Li series, namely, Na and K, 
ia 50 i^r cent. We see also that no such jump exiists from 
the to3ticity of Mg to that of Ca. The conclusion seems 
justified, therefore, that the relative toxicities of the series 
of ions Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, and Ba corresjxind more nearly to 
the velocities of these ions than to their atomic weighta 

We have yet to discuss the toxicity of the anions, OH, 
with its enormously high velocity of migration, is, as we have 
seen, a relatively strong poison for muscle. On the other 
hand, the CI ion, with a speed of migration which is equal 
to that of the K ion, is as harmless as the Li and Na ions, 
as is shown by the behavior of the 0.7 per cent, NaCI solu- 
tion, which contains just as many CI ions ss Na ions. The 
si>ee<l of migration of the NO^ ion is, according to Kohl- 
rauech, 00 at 18°; that of |S0^, 66; that of CI, 62, The 
fact that AHgSO^, HNO 3, and HCl show themselves to be 
equally jxjisonous at the same concentration indicates that 
in the concentrations which we employed the effect of the 
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NO 3 and the SO 4 ion does not come into consideration. I 
shall return to this point as soon as I have made further 
experiments. 

// is self-evident, of course, that so close a relation as 
proportionality between the velocity of migration and the 
relative toxicity of the ions is to be expected only in those 
ions which belong to the same narrow group; a group in 
which the remaining characteristics of the ions are almost 
identical and in which important differences exist only with 
reference to atomic weight and velocity of migration. What 
has been said thus far holds only for the members of the Li 
series or the Be series among themselves ; it would be wrong 
to judge the relative toxicity of K and Ca on the basis of 
the velocities of migration of their ions, because in doing 
this new diflferences come into consideration; for example, 
the difference in their valencies. It would be entirely 
absurd to judge the toxicity of the alkaloids by the velocity 
of the ions. 

This further fact is to be considered in judging toxicity, 
that all our evidence is of a negative character — the cessa- 
tion of life or of individual functions, especially irritability. 
The most widely diflfering circumstances may, however, 
bring about this result. One poison may act by rendering 
impossible processes of oxidation (for example, HON, 
according to Geppert) ; another may bring about molecular 
changes which influence the transformations of energy in 
the cell, etc. It is to be expected that different groups of 
poisons bring about their toxic effects in different ways. 
This is a further warning against a too sweeping generaliza- 
tion of the relation between velocity of migration and 
toxicity. We must finally not overlook the apparent ine- 
quality in the permeability of the protoplasm for different 
ions, a subject concerning which special experiments are yet 
to be made. 
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IX, SUMMAHY OF BE8ULTS 

1. The addition of Bmall amounts of a very dilute acid 
or alkali brings about a great increase in weight (al^>sorption 
of water?) in a muscle contained in a physiological sodium 
chloride solution. 

2. For the inorganic acids, HNO^, HCl, H^SO^, 
KaHSO^^ NaHSO^ (in a high degree of dilution) this increase 
in weight is solely a function of the number of hydrogen ions 
contained in the unit of volume of the physiological salt 
solution. Solutions of these different acids which contain 
the same number of H ions in the unit of volume bring 
about a quantitatively equal increase in weight. 

3. This simple relation does not hold for organic acids 
(acetic acid, lactic acid, malic acid). In these the effect of 
the anion or of the an dissociated molecules makes itself felt. 

4 For the bases LiOH^NaOH, KOH, Sr(OH)^, BafOH)^, 
this increase in weight is solely a function of the number of 
hydroxyl ions contained in the unit of volume of the 
physiological salt solution. Dilute solutions of these differ- 
ent bases which contain an equal number of hydroxyl ions 
in the unit of volume bring about an equal increase in 
weight. 

5* If the muscle is introduced into various solutions of 
NaCl the osmotic pressure of which is higher or lower than 
that of the muscle, it is found that the change in the weight 
of the muscle is not proportional to the difference between 
the osmotic pressure in the muscle and that of the surround* 
ing solution ; in hypisotonic solutions the muscle increases 
in weight more rapidly; in hyperiBotonic solutions it 
decreases in weight more slowly than corresponds to the 
differences in osmotic pressure, 

6. The validity of Van H Hoff's theory of osmotic pres- 
sure for these prot^esses is proved by the fact that solutions 
of LiCl, KCl RbCl, CsCl, MgCl^, CaCl^, HrCl^, and BaCl^, 
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bring about approximately the same change in weight as a 
NaCl solution of the same osmotic pressure/ 

7. Sodium and potassium carbonate bring about an 
absorption of water by the muscle in consequence of the 
hydroxyl ions contained in the solution of these salts. 

8. The relative toxicity of the group of ions Li, Na, K, 
Rb, Cs for muscle runs parallel with the velocities of the 
migration of these ions and not with their atomic weights. 
A similar parallelism exists between the velocity of the ion 
and its relative toxicity in the group Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, and 
Ba. Such a relation is, of course, to be expected only 
between ions which belong to the same narrow group in the 
periodic system. 

1 When the daration of the experiment is short. [1903] 



XX 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ELECTRICAL 

WAVES ^ 



L Ik the June number of Pßügrrs Archiv I pnbliBbed 
some experiments which were nndertaken iu the hoj>o of ob- 
taining physiölogical effects through Hertzian waves,* I 
have continued my experiments since then, and will in this 
paper publish some new facta and some further confirmations 
of the ideas set forth at that time* I will at the same time 
enter a little more deeply into the theoretical discussion of 
these phenomena. 

In the July number of the Archives de physiologie 
Danilewsky published a paper on the '' Excitation of Nerves 
through Electrical Eaya'* The ex|>eriments of this author 
coincide partly^ so far as the mere facts are concerned, with 
the experiments which I have published previously. So far 
as bis explanation of the experiments goes, it is entirely 
wrong. 

If we allow a spark to pass between the spheres of the 
discharger of an electric machine or a Knhnikorff coil, we 
obtain waves all of which are propagated with the velocity of 
light. The wave- lengths, however^ depend upon the number 
of oscillations jier second. If, for example, we separate the 
two spheres of the spark discharger of a Ruhmkurff until a 
sparlt no longer passes between them, the numl>erof oscilla- 
tions obtained in a second corresponds to the numl>er of 
oscillationa of the interruptor. In tliis case we deal with 
waves thousands of kilometers in length, and it is of course 

' Pßügcr9 A rcAit% VoL LXIX a 897), p. 00. 

a " On tko Theory of GelTanot ropism. V/' ihtd., Vut LXVII (1«97), p. 483. 
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only a fagmi de parier if we continue to speak of waves 
in this case, just as we might still designate a circle as an 
ellipse. If sparks pass across, the length of the waves varies 
with the capacity and the self-induction of the discharger. 
With small spheres and a short spark discharge very short 
waves (a few centimeters in length) can be obtained. 
The next shortest waves with which we are acquainted are 
the "heat-rays;" after these come the '"light-rays" which 
act upon the eyes; and finally the ultra-violet rays. The 
wave-length is of importance in the effect produced by each 
of these waves, in so far as every wave-motion is most effect- 
ive when it strikes a body which constitutes a resonator for 
the given wave-motion. Under such conditions the energy 
of the waves may suffice to cause the body "to vibrate 
sympathetically." Definite relations exist between the 
wave-lengths and the dimensions of a resonator, according 
to which the resonators for light-waves must have almost 
molecular dimensions, while the longer waves such as arise 
in the discharge of a condensator correspond to larger 
resonators. 

This fact becomes especially important for the theory of 
life-phenomena. The basis of all life-phenomena are chemi- 
cal and molecular processes. It is therefore probable a priori 
that only such wave-motions will be able to call forth 
immediate life-phenomena, the resonators of which have 
molecular dimensions. Thus we see, indeed, that light- 
waves produce a series of physiological effects. But we 
also see that certain functions such as the chlorophyll 
functions or the heliotropic effects, etc., depend on definite 
wave-lengths. I conclude from this that the heliotropic 
functions and the chlorophyll functions are dependent 
upon molecules of different dimensions. The electro- 
magnetic theory of light will perhaps enable us to deter- 
mine the approximate, and later perhaps the absolute, 
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(limeiisioiis of the molecules in the living cell which are 
sensitive to light. With these poBsibilities in view I have 
undertaken at this time mare accurate experiments on the 
heliotropie activity of tho different rays of the spectrum. 
My previous experiments in this direction were made in the 
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main with colored screens, which 
Bufficed for the immediate pnr- 
_ pose before me at that time, 

■tC^^ namely, to show that the phe- 

nomena of animal heliotropism 
are identical with those of plant heliotropism. The latter 
had also in the main been analyzed only by the aid of colored 
screens. 

% The exf^erinients which I described in the paper 
mentioned in the introduction showed, however, clear physi- 
ological effects. In these experiments I dealt with oscil- 
latory discharges, and the nerve-muscle preparation was 
struck by waves the length of which varied in the different 
experiments between several centimeters and meters. Yet 
I vuiintahied thut the oscillatory naiiire of ike discharges 
had nothing to do with these physiological effects^ but that 
the contractions of the muscle were df^ pendent upon the 
rnere disapiyearance of ike electrostatic charge from the 
two spheres of the discharger. It may perhaiis be best to 
review briefly the chief experiments. We used a Toepler- 
Holtz machine. As the living tissue or indicator in our ex- 
periments we used two frog's legs with e3t|>osed nerves. 
Both le^ were laid as nearly as [xissible in the same 
straight line, so that the two free ends of the nerves 
touched each other (Fig. 138). In this way a preparation 
is obtained in which the capacities are distributed symmetri- 
cally upon both sides. Through this fact my prei>aration 
has an advantage over Danilewsky's, who used only one 
nerve» connected on the one side with the leg, on the other 
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with the spinal cord. If the nerves are laid parallel to the 
spark discharge maximal effects are obtained when the 
muscle preparations lie in a symmetrical position with rela- 
tion to the two spheres of the discharger (Fig. 138), while 
every displacement of the preparation toward one side (Fig. 
139) diminishes the effects or causes them to cease entirely. 
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FIG. 139 

If, on the other hand, the nerves of the muscle preparations 
are laid at a right angle to the spark discharge, minimal 
effects are obtained when the preparation lies in a position 
symmetrical with the two spheres of the discharger (Fig. 
140), while maximal effects are obtained when the muscle prep- 
arations are moved laterally a sufficient distance (Fig. 141). 
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FIG. 140 

The explanation which I gave of these phenomena was 
as follows: 

a) Let it be assumed that the two muscle preparations 
lie parallel to the spark discharge and in a position sym- 
metrical with reference to the discharger (Fig. 138). If at 
a certain time the one sphere of the discharger is charged 
positively, the other negatively, a corresponding distri- 
bution of the electricities is induced in the nerve-muscle 
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preparations, WhtBn a spark passes there is nothing to 
keep the electricities in the muscle preparation apurt, and a 
current conBeqiiently paeses longitudinally through the 
nerves and causes the muscles to contract. 

b) The muscle preparations lie at a right angle to the path 
of the spark, but in a position symmetrical with reference to 
the spheres of the discharger (Fig. 140). The electricities 
will now be distributed in the preparation in such a way 
that during the passage of the spark a current must pass 
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transversely through the ni^rve* Since the nerve cannot be 
stimulated by a current passing transversely through it, the 
effect is in this case minimal 

c) The nerve-muscle preparations again lie parallel with 
the spark discharge, but not in a |)ositiün symmetrical with 
reference to it, but towanl one side of it {Fig. IcM*). The 
electricities will now be bo distributed that during the dis- 
charge a current must pass transversely through the nerve- 
We must therefore again exi>eet a minimal etTect, etc. 

The experiment with a mirror which I described in a 
previous paper, and which at first seemed to contradict oxir 
explanation, can also be explained in this way. The nerve- 
muscle preparations were placed at right angles with the 
spark discharge, but not in a position sjinmetrical with the 
discharger, but slightly to one side of it (Fig* 142), Under 
such circumstances only a weak current passes longitudi- 
nally through the nerves during tlie passage of the spark. 
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If now the preparation is so placed with reference to the 
spark discharge that a contraction is just rendered impossible 
during the passage of the spark, a contraction can again be 
brought about when a mirror SS (Fig. 142) is so placed 
that one end of it is near that sphere of the discharger 
which is farthest away 
from the prep«u:ation, while 
the other end of the mirror 
is near that end of the prep- 
aration which is directed 
away from the spark dis- 
charge. The explanation 
of the eflFect of this mirror 

is very simple. Adistribu- ? § -^ 

tion of the electricities is fig. 142 

also induced in the mirror, and this induction must increase the 
distribution of the electricities in the nerve-muscle preparation. 
But it might be imagined that we are in this case dealing 
with the effects of waves which are reflected by the mirror. 
That this is not the case, but that we are dealing with the 
effects of a double induction, is proved by the following 
experiment. Let everything be left just as in the previous 
experiment, only the spark discharge be turned through an 
angle of 90°, so that it is now vertical instead of horizontal 
as before. The electric waves will now be reflected by the 
mirror just as before, but the strengthening effect of the 
induction through the mirror can now no longer exist. 
Under these circumstances no contractions occur, whereby 
it is proved that the electric waves are not the cause of the 
mirror effect. Since my first publication of this experiment 
I have supplemented it in two directions which make it more 
interesting as a demonstration experiment, and which bring 
additional proof of the correctness of our explanation. First 
of all I have found that it is not necessary to use a metallic 
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mirror, but that a moisteued glass plate is just as good a 
mirror m a metallic plate. If w© were dealing with the 
effect of wavesj this would not have been the case, as electric 
waves penetrate a thin layer of water more easily than a 
metal plate. Secondly, the body of the experimeuter can lie 

used in this experi- 

O O ment instead of 

a mirror. The ex- 
perimenter needs 
only to bring one 
hand iuto the 
neighborhood of 
the sphere a (Fig, 
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142) I the other in the neighborhood of the end 6 of the 
muscle preparations* In this way the muscle can be made 
to con tract J and the result might convince any believer in 
telepathy that his superstition has a siuentific foundation. 
In the latter case the effects of induction are too apparent, 
the effects of a reflection of waves too improbable, to allow 
one to think of a wave-effect 

The last series of experiments which I published con- 
sisted in the inhibition of the electrical effects through a 
screim. The preparation lies parallel to the spark discharge 
and in a position symmetrical with reference to the »pheres 
uf the discharger (Fig, 138). The preparation contracted 
energetically each time the spark passed between the spheres 
of the discharger. If now a metal si'reeit SS^ (Fig- 1^3) 
is placed behind the preparation and parallel to it, these 
effects disap|iear. This can be explained as the result of 
induction, A distribution of the electricities will be induced 
in the mirror by the two spheres in the same sense as in the 
muscle preparations. Since the same kinds of electricity lie 
opposite each other in the mirror and in the nerve- muscle 
preparations, the effect upon the muscle pi-eparations must 
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be weakened by the mirror, and in consequence contractions 
do not occur. The explanation through the assumption of 
electric waves would be that standing waves are formed, and 
that a node exists at the mirror. It was a simple matter to 
show that this explanation is wrong. The mirror needs only 
to be moved away steadily in order to show that at every 
other distance contractions again begin. If we were indeed 
dealing with standing waves, periodic inhibitions of the con- 
tractions should have occurred when the mirror was steadily 
removed from the nerve-muscle preparations. 

In this experiment it is also possible to replace the 
metallic mirror by a moist glass plate or by the experi- 
menter himself. When he stands behind the muscle and 
brings one hand near each one of the two free ends of the 
preparation, the contractions can easily be inhibited. I 
need scarcely mention that this form of demonstration is 
especially ''impressive." 

3. The objection might now be raised against this expla- 
nation that we ought to give a more modem representation 
of the changes which occur in the preparations in these 
experiments. I am glad to fill in this gap in my first pub- 
lication, since this gives me an opportunity to enter more 
deeply into the chemical theory of electro-physiological 
effects, which I have begun to discuss in two previous 
pa[)er8. The question which is of importance to physiolo- 
gists in this case is the following: What is changed in a 
nerve-muscle preparation, or any other living substance, 
when we say that it has a negative or a positive charge of 
electricity, as has happened repeatedly in this |>aper? It fol- 
lows, first of all, from Faraday's law governing conduction 
in liquids, that electricity can be conducted in living matter 
only through a migraiion of ions, since only the liquid 
portions of a cell are conductors. Ostwald has drawn the 
further conclusion from Faraday's law that static electricity 
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in a liquid conductor can also he conceivefl of only as an excess 
of negative or positive ione on the surface of the solution- 
It seems to me that OBtwald's assumption is a necessary one, 
and * corresj^KJuding with this, I believe that when we assume 
a distributitm of electricities in a nerv^e-niiiBcle prej>aration, 
as shown in Fig. 138, a definite number of positive iona are 
distributed over the surface of the right half of the prepa- 
ration, and an equal number of negative ions over th© sur- 
face of the left half of the j>reparation. The lines of force 
which go out from the spheres of the spark discharge to the 
preparation can be imagined as the connecting lines between 
the centers of [»olarized elements* These connecting lines 
would therefore end at the surface of muscle preparations in 
the ions. As soon as the charge disappears from the 
spheres of the discharger, the excess of positive ions on the 
right side of the preparation and the excess of negative ions 
on the left side of the muscle preparation can no longer 
remain separated, and a migration of the ions — a current— 
must oc^ur in the nerves. In this case {in consequence of 
the 8emi-i)ermeability of certain elements in the preparation ?) 
a collection of ions must occur at certain points in the 
preparation* The ions are converted into atoms and so 
bring alwut chemical effects either directly or indirectly; 
these chemical effects bring about tha oontractionB which 
we notice during the passage of the sparL' One can readily 
understand in this way also why the oscillatory nature of 
the discharge is of no imptirtance in the physiological effects 
produced, as the latter are dei>endent solely ni>ün the migra* 
tion of ions. If our theory is correct, it is therefore to bo 
exjiected ttiat the experiments which have been descrilied 
can also be made successfully, when it is possible to do away 
with the oscillatory character of the discharge entirely* 

S r firo now iocliutnl to br*lir?vii that no transfarniatioD of inn!« iuto atotns o^cur» 
in this ciisi% and that the mere dhuti^rn iii the cciticc^ntmtk^ti of ions at the surface of 
the semi per menbl« mem h rune's i^ulHccs for the resiilt. This ^rmonliefi with b Yi&vt 
expr^sded »ino© by NerD^it, ( ifloa] 
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II 

My experiments were published in the June number of 
Pflügers Archiv. In the July number of the Archives de 
Physiologie B. Danilewsky published two articles under the 
title, "Excitation des nerfs par les rayons ölectriques.'* 
Danilewsky overlooked the circumstance upon which every- 
thing depends in this case — the significance of the orienta- 
tion of the nerves toward the spark discharge. It will be 
seen that Danilewsky's experiments are a further proof for 
my assumption that the effects which he and I observed are 



FIG. 144 

not determined by the oscillatory nature of the discharge. 
For his experiments are made in a way which does away 
with the oscillatory nature of the discharge almost entirely. 
The experiments of Danilewsky apparently fall into three 
groups. In reality, however, we are dealing with one and 
the same experiment. We will discuss first of all the ex- 
periment which he designates as the "interference experi- 
ment" (p. 524). Each of the poles of the RuhmkorfF coil is 
connected with a smooth metal plate. These metal plates 
are set up parallel to each other some 50 to 100 cm. apart. 
" If the nerve is placed in a position symmetrical with the 
two metal plates, one obtains no effect The symme- 
try needs to bo altered only slightly, that is to say, the prep- 
aration needs to approximate one of the metal plates only 
slightly, in order to bring about induced contractions." If 
we study the drawing (Fig. 144, according to Danilewsky) 
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somewhat cloBely, we find that in this exporimont the nerre 
accidentally lay parallel to the metal plates and somewhat 
outside the area inelosed by the metal plates. This ia no 
other exi>eriment than that which I have described under h)^ 
and which is shown in Fig, 140, In order to convince 

oneself of this fact one 
needs only to turn the 
nerve through an angle 
of 90% as I have done, 
and lay it parallel to 
^/^ the line connecting the 

+ electrodes (Fig. 145); 

one then obtains maxi- 
mal effects when the nerve lies symmetrically with refer- 
ence to the metal plates. We do not d(*nl, therefore, with 
interference in Danilewsky^s experiment, but (as I had 
already shown in my first publication) with the well-known 
fact that the nerve is insensitive, or only slightly sensitive, 
to a current which passes through it transversely. I con- 
vinced myself of the correctness of this interpretation in yet 
another way. One can also obtain minimal effects when the 
nerves lie at right angles to the electrodes and in a dissym- 
metrical position^ if the 
nerves are brought 
entirely within the area 
between the two metal ^tj- 
plates as shown in Fig. _/^ 
146. In this way cur- 
rents are obtained which 
pass transversely through the nerves. 

The ''interference ex):>enments" of Danilewsky are not 
only misinterpreted as far as the purely physiological facts 
are concerned, but their physical analysis leads also to im- 
possibilities. In Damlewsky's experiment a spark does not 
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pass between the electrodesy as it does in my experiments, 
but we have to do with a silent discharge. In this way, 
however, the oscillatory character of the discharge practi- 
cally disappears. As is well known, a tuning-fork emits a 
sound only when the prongs, after they have been moved 
from their state of rest, spring back quickly. When they 
return to a state of rest very slowly, they do not give rise to 
sound. It is the same in the case of a discharge. In the 
case of a spark discharge we deal with an abrupt release of 
the tension which must occur in an oscillatory way. In the 
case of a silent discharge we do not deal with oscillations at 
all. If Danilewsky speaks of an oscillatory discharge 
under such circumstances, it is to be remembered that 
in reality the oscillatory character of the discharge dis- 
appears so completely in his experiments, that they cor- 
roborate beautifully my view that these effects are not 
determined through oscillations, but through a single elec- 
trostatic discharge. 

Of course, it might yet be maintained that electric waves 
are present in this case in so far as the interruptions by the 
hammer of the RuhmkorfF are periodic. If we estimate these 
interruptions in the KuhmkorfF coil as 60 per second (which 
is certainly high), then, when the velocity of light is in 
round figures 300,000 km., the wave-length is over 5,000 
km.! Does Danilewsky expect us to believe that these 
waves can interfere between his electrodes which are sepa- 
rated from 50 to 100 cm. ? It is also entirely wrong to apply 
to such waves the term "rays." We expect rays to move in 
a straight line, and for this reason we do not speak of sound- 
rays, since these can go around a corner. The "rays" of 
Danilewsky would not only go around a comer, but around 
the Alps, or around the moon. In a similar way there is no 
sense in saying, as Danilewsky does, that in these experi- 
ments a "neutralisation des polarit^s 6lectriques" occura 
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Wo are dealing simply and solely with the lesser irritability 
of nerves to transverse currents. 

The secjond experiment of Danilewsky is intended to show 
that we are not dealing with electrostatic effects. He 
obtained electrical effects when the secondary coil of the 
RuhtnkorfF coil was closed by means of the secondary coil of 
another induction apparatus, I have repeated this experi- 
ment, and have found that it is iu reality nothing else than 
the experiment discussed l>efore, and that we can therefore 
s[)eak as little of the effects of an oscillatory discharge, or of 
electric waves, in this case as in the previous experiment* 
To convince oneself of this fact one needs only to close the 
circuit of the secondary coil of the Ruhmkorff through a 
rheostat instead of with the spiral of an induction apparattis. 
If a great resistance is introduced into the rheostat, about 
20,000 ohms, all the experiments which I have described 
under a) and 6) can be rej>eated between the terminals of 
the Ruhmkorff coih When a resistance of only one ohm is 
introduced, no effects are obtained [ In this case, therefore, 
we also deal with the production of a high potential at each 
side of the resistance through the introduction of a high 
resistance. These charges bring about an electrostatic 
separation of both kinds of electricities in the muscle prepa- 
rations. As so*>n as the discharge takes place, a current 
passes through the nerve which brings about maKimal effects 
when it passes longitudinally through the nerve; minimal 
effects when it passes in a transverse direction. The ex[)eri* 
ments succeed most beautifully when the secondary spiral of 
the Ruhmkorff is closed through a glass tube filled with 
distilled water into each end of which dii>s a copi>er wire. 
In this case the glass tube behaves physiologically exactly 
as the {jath of the spark in my first-described experiments, 
and one can here repeat all the experiments which I have 
discussed in my first publication. But this is possibl© only 
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as long as the distance between the copper wires in the glass 
tube is great ; that is to say, as long as the resistance is great. 
If the ends of the copper wire are brought close together, so 
that the resistance between them becomes small, the effects 
cease. In this case we also deal with the production of a 
difference in potential which brings about a separation of 
the ions in the muscle preparations, which leads to the 
passage of a current through the nerve when the difference 
in potential dissappears. But the oscillatory nature of the 
disappearance of the difference in potential has nothing to 
do with the physiological effect, since the discharge of the 
Ruhmkorff coil is not oscillatory when it is closed through 
the tube of water. 

The third series of experiments of Danilewsky deal with 
unipolar stimulation. One pole of the Ruhmkorff coil is 
connected with the earth, the other with a metallic plate. 
This* experiment differs from the two other methods given 
above only in this, that the one pole has a potential of zero, 
while the other has a potential twice as high as that in the 
other experiments. In regard to the absence of actual 
oscillations this experiment is similar to the other two. But 
I would especially emphasize that my previous ex|)eriments 
are in themselves sufficient to show that the oscillatory 
nature of the discharge of a Ruhmkorff coil (where this 
property is actually present) does not bring about the physi- 
ological effect upon the nerve; but that this effect is deter- 
mined only through the (single) disappearance of a charge. 
These things have, therefore, nothing to do with electrical 
waves. 

It is perha|)S necessary to touch upon the possible prac- 
tical application of these exi)eriments in medicine. Dani- 
lewsky makes suspicious suggestions in this direction. I 
scarcely believe that we can expect much of a practical 
application of these experiments. For one can easily con- 
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vince oneself of th© fact that a moist gl as** plat© will serve as 
a complete screen against all electrostatic effects of a charged 
body upon the preparation. The entire surface of our bodies 
is covered with such a screen in the form of the sniierficial 
layers of the epidermis. In case we are not dealing with 
enormous discharges, every thought of ntilizing these effects 
in medicine is shut out. Since in all these cases we are in 
reality dealing only with the effects of currents (even when 
we are using an unusually powerful machine), I consider it 
more rational to use the galvanic current upon the skin of 
the patient directly instead of utilizing the cumbersome 
roundabout method of discharging a highly charged Ixniy 
near a patient. 

Finally I must call attention to a fundamental error of 
Danilewsky in his idea of the nature of electrical effects ui>on 
protoplasm- Danilewsky believes with Chauvoau and d'Ar- 
sonval that electricity acts only as a "mechanical stimulus/' 

Nous po6$^ons, siir ce point, des iudicatious dans les tr^s- 
iatöressante« rechercbea de M, d'ArsouiraL Dans sa communication 
h la Soci^t^ de Biologie de Paris, du 4 juillct 1891, M* d*Arsoaval 
relate que ses propres reobcrches sur rirritation ölectrique et mtoi- 
nique des nerfs confirmenl en ti Bremen t les vuea de M. Chauveau 
qui, d^s 1859, döclarait que r^lectrtcito agit uniquement comma 
excitant m^canique, surtout h son point de sortie et en raison de la 
densitö ä ce point. 

In contradiction of this idea I should like to point out 
that Faraday's idea of electrolysis has become one of the 
pillars of modern physics and chemistry. In living vmtter 
it 18 only ihr eledroltfles which condnct the currenV 

IIa a book which Danilewsky has sain ere publisbcd: he has accepted my vieyf aa 
far B» Ihe ionic coocftiitioQ of elactrical slitniilatioti b djttcerued, (1W3J 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY» 

If it be true that the f ondamental problem of physics is 
the constitution of matter, it is equally true that the funda- 
mental problem of physiology is the constitution of living 
matter. I think the time has come for physiology to return 
to its fundamental problem. 

"Living matter" is a collective term for the qualities 
common to all living organisms. Comparative physiology 
alone enables us to discriminate between the general proper- 
ties of living matter and the functions of specific organs, such 
as the blood, the nerves, the sense organs, chlorophyll, etc. 
Nothing has retarded the progress of physiology and pathol- 
ogy more than the neglect of comparative physiology. Com- 
parative physiology shows that secretion is a general function 
of all living organisms and occurs even where there is no 
circulation. Hence it was a priori false and a waste of time 
to attempt to explain secretion from experiments on blood- 
pressure. Oxidations occur regardless of circulation, and it 
was a priori a waste of time to consider the blood as the seat 
of oxidation. Comparative physiology has shown that the 
reactions of animals to light are identical with the heliotropic 
phenomena in plants. Hence it is a mistake to ascribe such 
reactions as the flying of the moth into the flame to specific 
functions of the brain and the eyes. Sleep is a phenomenon 
which occurs in insects and plants, and it would be a waste 
of time to attempt an explanation of sleep on the basis of 
phenomena of circulation. The best interests of physiology 

1 Address delivered at the meeting of the American Society of Naturalists, Ithaca, 
1897. This paper was one of seven upon ** The Biological Problems of Today," each 
speaker being limited to ten minutes. 
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and pathology demand that the Bystematic development of 
comparative pbysiology l^e one of the physiological problems 
of today. 

I may be pardoned for calling attention to one special field 
of comparative physiology which I believe to be es|>ecially 
fertile. I refer to the field of physiological morphology, 
I applied this name to the investigation of the connection 
between the chemical changes and the process of organiTsa- 
tion in living matter. Two serieB of facts allow us to connect 
these two groups of phenomena: (1) the fact that phenomena 
of fermentation lead to an increase in the number of mole- 
cules, and thus bring about an increase of osmotic {)ressüre in 
the cells, this increase of osmotic pressure being the source 
of energy for the work of growth; (2) the facts of hetero- 
morphosiSi f . i\, the possibility of transforming in certain 
animals one organ into another or substituting otic organ for 
another through estternal influences, such as gravitation, con- 
tact, light, etc. 

The exact and definite determination of life-phenomena 
which are common to plants and animals is only one side of 
the physiological problem of today. The other side is the 
construction of a mental picture of the constitution of living 
matter from these general qualities. In this [Xirtion of our 
work we need the aid of physical chemistry and especially of 
three of its theoriee: stereochemistry, Van 't Hoff^s theory 
of osmotic pressure^ and the theory of the di^ociation of 
electrolytes* We know that the peculiar phenomena of oxi- 
dation in living matter are determined by fermentative pro- 
cesseSj and we venture to say that fermentations form the 
basis of all life-phenomena. It has been demonstrated that 
fermentability is a function of the geometrical configuration 
of the molecule, Sficeharomyevs cercvisiw is a ferment for 
such sugars only as have three or a multiple of three atoms 
of carbon in the molecule* Among the hexaldoses only 
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f /-glucose^ ff^mannoee^ and cf- galactose are fermentable, while 
their stereoisomeres are not fermentable. But the influence 
of the geometrical eonfiguration goes farthen Voit has 
suggested and Cremer has de Qionst rated that there is a far- 
reaching parallelism l>etween the fermentability and assimila- 
tion of carbohydrates. Higher animals as well as yeast cells 
are able to form glycogen from such carbohydrates as are 
fermentable by yeast. The further development of these 
stereochemical relations and their extension to proteids and 
nucleins is another of the problems of physiology which will 
contribnte to the main problem, the analysis of the constitution 
of liring matter, I believe that the influence of stereochem- 
istry will be more or less directly felt in many branches of 
physiology, in questions of heredity, as well as in the theory 
of space-sensations, as E, Mach has already intimated. 

In living organisms chemical energy is frequently trans* 
formed into osmotic energy. Van 't Hoff's theory of osmotic 
pressure permits an application of the law of conservation of 
energy to a class of phenomena to which this law was hith- 
erto inapplicable, namely, the phenomena of growth, func- 
tional adaptation, secretion, absorption, and even pathological 
processes such as oedema. The physiologists who thought 
that the blood-pressure determined secretion could not under* 
stand why secretion took place under a higher pressure than 
the blood-pressure. Comparative physiology shows that 
secretion does not depend upon circulation, and the theory 
of osmotic pressure indicates that the osmotic pressure in the 
cells is more than twenty times as high as the blood-pressure. 
The work of secretion is done by osmotic pressure and not 
by blood-pressure* A prominent physiological chemist has 
become a vitalist because he could not explain why the secre- 
tions differ from the blood from which he thinks they are 
formed. He overlooks among others the fact that the pro- 
toplasm possesses the quality of semi-permeability, which 
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means that it allows certain substances to jmse through and 
others not. In my opinion, the working out of a theory of 
semi- permeability is one of the main physiological problems 
of the day. 

The theory of the dissociation of electrolytes is of funda- 
mental importance in the analysis of the constitution of living 
matter» Pharmacology will feel its influence most directly. 
Everything geems to indicate that the specific physiological 
effects of inorganic acids are due to the number of positively 
charged hydrogen ions in the unit of solution» and the spe- 
cific jjhysiological effects of alkalies to the negatively charged 
hydrosyl ions, Bnt the universal bearing of the theory of 
disscKtiation u|x>n physiology will |:>erhaps l>e best seen in the 
field of animal electricity. An active element of living mat- 
ter is negatively electric to its surronnding resting parts. 
We may assume that an acid is formed in the active part, and 
that the passive parts are neutral. The positive hydrogen 
ions of the acid have a much greater velocity of migration 
than the anions. Hence the former will diffuse more rapidly 
into the passive tissue than the anionSj and the active tissue 
will remain negatively charged/ 

At no time since the period immediately following the 
discovery of the law of conservation of energy has the out- 
look for the progress of physiology appeared brighter than 
at present. But in order to reap the full benefit of our 
opportunities, we must bear in mind that the fundamental 
problem of physiology is the determination of the constitu- 
tion of living matter, and that in order to accomplish our 
task we must make adequate use of comparative physiology 
as well as physical chemistry. Pathology, in particular, will 
be benefited by such a departure* 

lAa far na I «m «ware, ttil^ was thfl first atteaipt at npplyin« thß principle of 
bfttttides of ooDceatratioD to Itio vxrilaoitttoD of the ciirfeat of actJoti. [1903J 
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XXII 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF IONS. IV 

The experiments described in this paper are a continua- 
tion of the experiments in my first paper on this subject in 
three directions.* It will be shown by a longer series of 
experiments that the organic acids behave differently from 
the inorganic. While the physiological effects of the latter 
are determined by the concentration of hydrogen ions, this is 
apparently not the case with the fatty acids, inasmuch as the 
degree of dissociation and the physiological effects of the 
fatty acids do not run parallel. We shall not attempt to 
explain this apparent exception until we have further experi- 
mental data at our disposal. We may, however, think of 
the possibility that the fatty acids undergo a partial oxidation 
in the muscle. 

I have shown in my first paper that a muscle does not 
change much in weight in a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution 
during the first hour, but that it increases greatly in weight 
when only a trace of an acid is added. This increase in 
weight can be explained by assuming that the hydrogen ions 
of the acid act in the muscle hydrolytically like enzymes and 
in this way increase the osmotic pressure in the muscle. 
While the effect of inorganic acids in suflSciently dilute solu- 
tions was quantitatively exactly a function of the number of 
hydrogen ions contained in the unit of volume of the solu- 
tion, no such relation seemed to exist for the organic acids. 
I pointed out that this exceptional behavior from the theory 
of dissociation could be explained through secondary chem- 
ical processes. I have since made a series of experiments with 

1 Pflügen Archiv, Vol. LXXI (1898), p. 457. 

2 *' On the Physiological Effects of Ions, I/' Part II, p. 450. 
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a larger number of organic acids» especially of the fatty series, 
which I wish to rej>ort here. It is clear that these apparent 
exceptions to the theory of electrolytic dissociation in the 
case of the organic acids must yield material for understand- 
ing the chemical changes which go on in living matter* 

The exi)erimeutö wore made as the previous ones. Five 
or 10 c.c* of a one -tenth normal solution of the acids were 
added to 100 c.c. of a NaCl solution* The gastrocnemius of 
a frog was introduced into such a solution and its increase 
in weight determined at certain interv*als. 

The solutions which contained 10cx% of a one- tenth nor- 
mal acid in 100 c*c* of a 0.7 per cent. NnCt solution— in 
which -therefore the concentration V equaled llO^gave more 
constant results than those solutions in which F equaled 210. 
The following table gives the results of several series of 
©xjieriments with a series of acids when V equaled 110, The 
Arabic tiguree give the iuorease in weight which each muscle 
showed, expressed in per cent, of its original weight after 
remaining for one hour in the solution. 

(F=noj 





I 


II 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


kw*g^ 


Formic acid 


5.0^ 

4,7 

7.3 

6.7 

iA 

6.5 

6.4 

6.1 

4.0 

5.8 

Ö.3 


3.4 

6,8 
6.8 
5.7 
7.5 
6.3 
.4.7 
4.4 
6.4 
5.4 


5.6^ 
3.3 

8.6 
4.9 
7 8 
6.0 
6.0 
5.4 
6,6 
6.8 


5.0?f 

4.7 

7.1 


4.2^ 
5"9 


5.Q!f 
I'A 


5. Of 


Acetic acid.« . * . . . .**... 


3.9 


Trichloracetic acid 

Lactic acid. , * 


7.1 
7.2 


Valerianic acid* 

Mandt>lic acid .. ,,..,,.. 


5.0 
7.2 


3^ Oxalic acid 

>| Succinic acid 

% Malic acid ..,.,.,,,*. 


5.6 

5.1 


% Dextro-tartaric acid , 

% Racemic acid. .,.,.., 


6.3 
6.2 



1 



We will now compare with this series the degree of dia- 
Bociation of these acids when F^^llOJ 

iCttlctilRtüd nc^cttrdins to Ostwald, *' Ufb^r die AfRnitAts«rflssi3ij orBanischur 
Biiiref]/' AbhatidiuT^^n der SAüktitehmi Gt^ttmha/l der iViu^nMchaften^ Vol, XV, 
p. m 
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Formic acid - 


- 0.14 


Oxalic acid 


- 0.87 


Acetic acid - 


0.04 


Succinic acid 


0.06 


Tricloraoetlc acid - 


- 0.94 


Malic acid 


- 0.18 


Lactic acid - 


0.11 


Dextrotartaric acid 


0.27 


Valerianic acid 


- 0.04 


Raoenic acid - 


- 0.27 


Mandelic acid 


0.19 







If we compare the effect of the acids on the absorption 
of water by the muscle with the degree of dissociation, we 
notice that the effects of the acids vary from each other much 
less than their degrees of dissociation. Lactic acid, for 
example, with only 11 per cent, of its molecules in the ionic 
state brings about just as great an absorption of water by 
the muscle (7.2 per cent.) as trichloracetic acid, or oxalic 
acid in which nearly all the molecules are dissociated. 
Mandelic acid acts just as strongly, even though only 19 
per cent, of its molecules are dissociated at the concentration 
which we employed. The fact that the differences in the 
effects of the various acids are so much less than the differ- 
ences in their degrees of dissociation might point to the fact 
that those acids which are only little dissociated are changed 
in the muscle into substances which undergo a greater 
degree of dissociation. I will, however, leave the discus- 
sion of this possibility until I have made further experi- 
ments, especially on the aromatic acids. At that time I will 
also give the figures for a greater number of experiments 
which I have already made with acids for different lengths 
of time and different concentrations. That in these experi- 
ments the acids are really absorbed by the muscle was 
determined by titration by Mr. Slimmer.* 

In HNO3, when V= 110, the increase in the weight of a 
gastrocnemius weighing 1,731 g. amounted in one hour to 
154 mg., that is, to 8.9 per cent, of the original weight of 
the muscle. This agrees exactly with our previous values 
for this acid, which had given on the average an increase in 

1 Mr. Slimmer also prepared the solutions mentioned in this paper. 
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weight of 9 per cent at this concentration. In this experi- 
ment the solution contained originally 63.3 mg. of HNO 3. 
After the mnscle was removed, the solution had lost 5.1 mg. 
of the acid. For trichloracetic acid we found a loss of 14 
mg. in two hours. These experiments will be continued. 
Besides the fact that the hydrogen ions enter the muscle, 
these experiments also show that the increase in weight 
which the muscle suffers in the acid solution is much greater 
than the weight of the acid absorbed. There can scarcely 
be any doubt that the increase in the weight of the muscle 
in the acid solution is dependent almost solely, if not entirely, 
upon an absorption of water. But how the hydrogen ions 
can lead to an absorption of water by the muscle can at 
present not be decided definitely. 



XXIII 

WHY IS REGENERATION OP PROTOPLASMIC FRAG- 
MENTS WITHOUT A NUCLEUS DIFFICULT OR 
IMPOSSIBLE!» 

It has been shown with certainty by a series of experi- 
ments that oxygen is necessary for the development of eggs 
€is well as for the processes of regeneration. The reason 
for this might be sought, among other things, in the fact 
that, as I have suggested in two previous papers, synthetical 
changes are necessary for these processes, and that the syn- 
theses depend upon the supply of oxygen.' It is well known 
that when a cell is cut into several pieces only the pieces 
containing a nucleus are capable of regeneration, while the 
pieces without a nucleus soon disintegrate. This has been 
interpreted by assuming that the nucleus contains specific 
formative substances, which it gives o£F to the protoplasm. 
This conclusion is, however, not binding. It might well be 
possible that the nucleus is necessary only for the accomplish- 
ment of processes of oxidation. The removal of the nucleus 
would in this case be associated with an inhibition or a 
decrease in the processes of oxidation. This would suffice 
to prevent the regeneration of enucleated pieces of the cell. 
I wish now to test in how far the facts at hand agree with 
such a hypothesis. 

To bring about oxidations in living tissues the presence 
of catalytic substances is necessary which either "activate" 
the atmospheric oxygen, or which render the compounds in 
the cell capable of taking up atmospheric oxygen more 

1 Archiv far EntwickelungsmeckarUk der Organitmen^ Vol. VIII (1899), p. 689 
2 ''Assimilation and Heredity/* Monist, 1896. 
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energetically. The majority of investigators believe that 
oxygen is activatt'd in the tissues, and that in this process 
certain substances act catalytically which, after Traube, we 
will call "oxygen carriers." It has been possible to extract 
these oxygen carriers from the cells and to show that in this 
condition the oxygen carriers are still able to bring about 
those oxidations which are characteristic of living matter. 

The most valuable discovery in this direction was undoubt* 
edly made by Spitzer.^ Spitzer has shown that those sub- 
stances in extracts of tissues, which favor the transfer of 
fixygen (oxidation ferments) belong to the group of nucleo- 
proteids. The nucleoproteids are typical substances of the 
nucleus. All these nucleoproteids contain iron* Now, we 
know that iron salts are esj.>eciany adapted to accelerate 
oxidation. There is no reason to doubt that what is true 
for the aqueous extracts of the cells holds also for the 
nucleoproteids of living cells. Macallum has proved the 
existence of iron in the chromatin substance of tlie cell 
nuclei* The work of Spitzer, therefore, renders it probable 
fkat the nucleiii^ in the organ of atidtition in living mutter. 

We will now see whether the behavior of cell fragments 
without the nucleus corres|>onds to this assumption. Verwom 
describes tlte changes which occur in the pseudopodia in 
these cases as follows: In the fjseudopodia of an enucleated 
piece of Orbitolites droplets are formed which, in part, flow 
together into larger drops. The connection between the 
individual drops disappears. "Finally, after about five to 
seven hours the central portion forms a round lump without 
]>seudopodia, around which are scattered a numter of larger 
and smaller globules, drops, and spindles of protoplasm," 
Verwom in adopting and misunderstanding the view of 
Berthold has developed a theory of amoaljoid movements 

I FjiüQcr9 Apehiv, VoL LXVll (1W97), p. 615. 
'i VBfiwoEN, P/%f n Au^hiv, VoL LI (ISSS). 
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according to which the throwing out and the drawing in of 
the pseudopodia are attribnted to changes in surface tension. 
This theory is based on the assumption that the psaudopodia 
are liquid.* This assumption is a physical impossibility. 

The psendopodia of Orbitolites are, according to the 
drawings of Verworn, cylindrical ; their length i>erhap8 a 
hundred times greater than their circumference. Such a 
liquid cylinder cannot exist. There is a good reason why 
rain falls in drops and not in jets. If r is the radius, h the 
height of a liquid cylinder, it can exist only as long as 
h ^ 2nr. For this reason alone the entire contraction theory 
of Verwom is wrong. I will uot, however, discuss this theory 
more closely here.' From these facts in surface tension it 
followa that the psetidopodia of the Mkizoimds cannot be 
liquid^ but must possess a solid framework or a solid mem- 
brane. As soon as this solid framework or the solid membrane 
becomes liquefied the pseudopods must obey the laws of 
surface tension and break up into drops. The latter is, 
according to my observations, the process which occurs in 
fragments of Orbitolites which contain no nucleus. 

Is this liquefaction of solid substances a process which is 
indicative of lack of oxygen? This is undoubtedly the case. 
Four years ago I showed that the ceil- walls of the cleavage 
cells of Ctenolabrus l>ecome liquid when deprived of oxygen. 
When oxygen is readmitted, the formation of celUwalls 
begins anew.^ Budgett showed in my laboratory that the 
removal of oxygen leads to the solution of the cell- walls in 
Infusoria also, and that certain poisons had the same efifeet.* 
Kühne has observed the same effect of lack of oxygen,^ The 

1 ui€ BeAeuiung dt^ Ithendigien Subitant (Jeaa, 1892)^ p. 38^ 
sj do Dcit hero mention the chemütrofiic ideas of Vcrworo bve^itise ibef rett 
upoo [to ftctual foncdatioEi wbHlsoever. 

^ *' Invest i^atioDs oü tbo Physiol ogio&l EffeeU of Lack of Oxjgflu/' Part I» 

4 Americnn Jaumal of Fh]ifM^ogtfi> ^ol- I (Ifli^}* 
tEcitMithriß far Biohgim, VoL XXXVI f 189&). p. #72. 
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liqiiefaction of tlie pseudopodia upon the removal of th© 
nucleus, and the inability of lufusorian fragments with- 
out a nucleus to form a new cuticle, correspond entirely 
with the assumption that the cell fragments without a 
nucleus are in a condition of decreased oxidative activity, 

I have expressed this view for several years in my lec- 
tures, and I have had it in mind to perform experimente 
on pieces of Infusoria without the nucleus under increased 
oxygen pressure. If my theory be correct, it should be 
possible to prolong the life of fragments of protoplasm 
freed from the nucleus by furnishing them a better supply 
of oxygen. But it seems to me that this experiment has 
already been made. For while Nussbaum, Gruber, and 
Verworn found tliat pieces of Infusoria without the nucleus 
go to pieces after two days, and only exceptionally live 
several days, all botanists who have made the same ex- 
periment on chlorophylKbearing-cells (for example, Algae) 
have found that cell fragments without the nucleus remain 
alive five to six weeks,' Assimilation took place in such 
pieces. It seems to me that the comparatively long dura- 
tion of life of fragments of Alg» without a nucleus is of 
great im|)ortance in judging of the function of the cell 
nucleuä. As m well known, oxygen is liberated in the 
assimilation of carbon dioxide. Pieces of Algte without a 
nucleus are therefore, in the light, under better conditions 
of oxygen supply than fragments of Infusoria without a 
nucleus, for the Infussorian contains no chlorophylL 

It eeems to me, therefore, that all the facts which are known 
thus far very naturally support the idea that the rt Helens 
is the organ of oxidutiün of livtng matter; and that frag- 
ments of cells wiihoid a nucleus are not able to regenerate 
because their oxidative aetiritt/ has fallen to too low a 
point. Such pieces die slowly from asphyxia. 

1 Rleibs, BioiagiKh^ Ceniralblati, VoU VU (1868). 
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The question as to the significance of the nucleus for 
development and heredity enters into a new light if these 
ideas are correct. Nor can it longer be held that the living 
organism is merely a combination of individual cells. " By 
cellular structure we understand the fact that there must be 
a definite maximal distance, variable, however, for different 
forms and tissues, between the elements of the protoplasm 
and the nearest nucleus."* We can now understand the 
reason for this. If the distance becomes too great, the 
particular protoplasmic element goes to pieces from as- 
phyxia. That besides this an interchange of other sub- 
stances occurs between the protoplasm and the nucleus I 
will, of course, not deny; it is possible or probable that the 
significance of the cell nucleus is not exhausted by its oxida- 
tive activity. It is also scarcely necessary to point out par- 
ticularly that I do not believe that without the nucleus all 
processes of oxidation cease in the protoplasm; it rather 
seems from all the facts at hand that it is only markedly 
decreased. 

1 LOEB, Pflügen Archiv, Vol. LXIX (1887). 



XXIV 

ON THE SIMTLÄEITY BETWEEN THE ABSORPTION OF 
WÄTEE BY MUSCLES AND BY SOAPS* 

I 

The difficulty which confronts us in the phenomena of 
the absorption of liquids by tissues consists in this, that we 
have thus far not been able to find any analogies for these 
pheuomena in the realm of physics and chemistry, I be- 
lieve to have come upon a series of facts which show that a 
similarity exists between the absorption of water by mwacles 
and by soaps. This analogy is, among other things, of im- 
portance because it may help us decide which forces come 
into play in tlie absorption of liquids. 

Potassium Boa[:« absorb bo much water from the air that 
they finally become liquid. The sodium soaps also absorb 
water, but much less than the potassium soafis. The cal- 
cium soaps are useless for washing purposes because of their 
insolubility, or only slight solubility, in water. 

If the sodium of a sodium soap is replaced by calcium, 
water is usually given off; on the other hand, it the sodium 
is replaced by [iotassium, water is taken up. 

Muscle behaves in exactly the same way. I have shown 
in my earlier publications that a muscle neither takes up nor 
gives off water during the first hour in solutions of neutral 
salts, which are isosmotic with a 0.7 jier cent. NaCl solution. 
I found slight variations from this rule in a few salts, espe- 
cially potasainm and calcium salts. These variations were, 
though, very slight, and yet too great to attribute them to 
errors in experiment. If, however, the muscles remained 
in the solutions for more than one hour, these diiferenc^s 

1 Fßüij^rw Archill Vol. LSXT (1899), p. 3Ö3. 
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became very marked; after eighteen hoars, for example, it 
was found that the muscle kept in an isotonic KCl solution 
had gained from 40 to 50 per cent, in weight; that a 
muscle in a CaCl^ solution lost about 20 per cent, in weight; 
that the weight of a muscle in LiCl remained practically 
unchanged ; while that in NaCl solution had increased a few 
per cent, in weight. The following gives a summary of 
these results: 

TABLE I 

Changes in wei«rht in the flrastrocnomii of frogs kept in solutions eqaimolecnlar 
with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution. Length of the experiment, 18 hours. An 
increase in weight (expressed in per cent, of the original weight of the muscle) 
is designated by a + ; a loss in weight by a — . 

LiCl -1% NaCl....+ « KCl ....-HW CaCl, ..-2(» 

LiBr -1 NaBr....+ 7 KBr....+41 

Lil +3 Nal +10 KI +46 

The figures given in this table were corroborated by a 
large number of experiments. Variations due to individual 
differences in the muscles and variations in the temperature 
are unavoidable, but the order of magnitude of the results 
obtained was always about the same as those given above. 

Since the difference in the degree of dissociation of the 
potassium and sodium, salts is very slight, it is of course ex- 
cluded that differences in osmotic pressure, due to differ- 
ences in the degree of dissociation, should be responsible 
for the results obtained. 

The potassium and sodium salts of other acids, such as 
the sulphates and oxalates, also show these differences, 
though not so markedly. 

Wallace and Cushny believe that only the anions and 
not the cations of salts play a role in the absorption of 
water from the intestines.* If this is true, the absorption 
of liquids by the intestine must be governed by entirely 
different laws from those which govern the absorption of 

1 Wallace and Cushnt, American Journal of Pkynoloffy^ Vol. I, p. 411. 
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water bj muscle, I must, however, call attention to the 
fact that Wallace and Gushny did not continue their ex- 
periments long enough to allow them to draw such a con- 
clusion. In the coarse? of one hour a muaclö increases about 
2 per cent, in weight in a KCl solution; in a CaClj solution 
it decreases about 3-5 per cent.; in a LiCl or a NaCl solu- 
tion its weight remains unchanged* The experiments of 
Wallace and Cushny lasted less than one hour» and to dis- 
cover such slight variations as those given in my experi* 
ments is impossible in those of Wallace and Cushny. 

In what way, now, can w& imagine that potassium salts 
bring about a positive, calcium salts a negative, absorption 
of water in muscle? When we place a muscle into any of 
the solutions mentioned above, Li, Na, K, ami Ca ions soon 
begin to diffuse into the muscle* Just aa in case of soaps 
this would lead to the formation of Nn^ K, and Ca soaps, it 
might lead in muscle to the formation of Na* K, and Ca eom- 
jxjunds, which behave like the corresponding soaps in at least 
one particular — in their jx)wer of dissolving water.' 

It is of imjxjrtance, for what has been said, that SrClg, 
BaClj^, CoClg, and MnClj behave like CaCl,. MgCl,, 
however, is much weaker in its action than these. Table II 
shows the weight lost by muscles when immersed in equi- 
molecular solutions of these five salts. 

TABLE II 
The loss In weie-bi of mtiscle (in pur oeut* af its cirii^nal weij^ht) in solmionit eqni- 
mcilt^oalaf with a 0*7 per cent. NaCl ätilatitMi. Length of tlie tjatperinieat, oi^jht- 
««□ bours. 

MgCU. "4.7^ CoCl, -3W 

BaCla -12.0 MnCU..... ., -39 

SrClt , -1Ö.0 

Perhaps the solutions of all the heavy metals will fall 
into this group; that is to say, they will all bring about a 
loss of water in muscle. 

1 Or of OLbBOTbiiiff water. 
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The analogy between the behavior of soaps and of muscles 
is of importance for the mechanics of the absorption of 
liquids. The majority of authors — for example, Hofmeister 
— assume that in the absorption of liquids by tissue we 
deal with imbibition; that is to say, with capillary phe- 
nomena. In the absorption of water by soaps, however, we 
deal with phenomena of solution.* The forces concerned in 
the latter are osmotic pressures, and not surface tensions, as 
in capillary phenomena. 

The antagonism which has been shown by these experi- 
ments to exist between potassium and calcium compounds is 
of interest in another direction. Ringer has called attention 
to the fact that an antagonism exists between calcium and 
potassium salts in their effect on the heart. The latter are 
supposed to favor the diastole, the former the systole, of the 
heart. Howell has adopted the views of Ringer. Possibly 
the above-described characteristics of the two substances may 
help to explain the phenomena of contractility. I cannot 
assent to the view that calcium is the "stimulus" for the 
cardiac activity. Years ago this might have been errone- 
ously said about oxygen. The cause of cardiac activity (as 
that of every automatic activity) is neither calcium nor oxy- 
gen, but heat, or, more correctly, its intensity factor, tem- 
perature. Calcium and potassium might be of importance 
for the changes in the amount of water in various elements, 
or for their state of matter, and so be of importance for the 
contraction of the heart. 

n 

I had shown in my earlier publications that when a trace 
of acid is added to a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, a muscle 
immersed in it absorbs a large amount of water.^ I was 

1 This statement will probably have to be modified. Since water can be removed 
from soaps by pressure, it is at least partly held there by imbibition. [1903J 
2 '' On the Physiological Effects of Ions/' Part II, pp. 450 and 501. 
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interested in testing bow isotonic caleinm and potassium 
solutions act upon muscle wlien acids are added to these 
solutions, I usually added 10 ac. of a one*tenth normal 
acid to 100 CAU of the salt solution, so that the acid was y-^ 
normal, HNO^ or HCl were the acids generally employed, 
I showed in the article cited above that at this concentration 
we are dealing only with the effects of ions, and that the 
effect is quantitatively the same whether 10 c.c. one-tenth 
normal HCl or 10 c,c. one-tenth normal HNO^ are added. 

The experiments yielded the result that acids markedly 
increase^the amount of water absorbed by muscles in CaClg 
solutions, but that they have the reverse etfect in solutions 
of potassium salts, where they diminish the amount of water 
absorbed. In one experiment the muscle increased 35 per 
cent, in weight in an isotonic KI solution, but only 6.2 per 
cent* in an isotonic KI solution to which had been added 
the amount of acid indicated above ! The addition of 10 c,c. 
of one-tenth normal HNO 3 to 100 c,c, KI solution decreased 
the amount of water absori>ed almost 29 per cent, expressed 
in terms of the original weight of the muscle ! In another 
ex|>eriment the muscle increased 54 per cent, over its origi- 
nal weight in an isotonic KCl solution, but only 39 per cent. 
after the addition of the acid, or 15 per cent. less. In an 
isotonic solution of KgSO^ the muscle lost 4 per cent, of its 
original weight in eighteen hours. By the addition of lOcc. 
of a one-tenth normal acid to ItK) c.c> of the isotonic K ^SO^ 
solution the muscle lost 22 i^er cent, of its original weight 
in the same time t 

Exactly the opposite is observ^ed when acid is added to 
CaClji solutions. While a muscle in an isotonic CaClg solu- 
tion loses about 20 per cent of its weight in eighteen hours, 
it increases about 30 per cent, when 10 c,c» of a one-tenth 
normal HNO 3 solution are added to 100 c.c, of the CaClg 
solution. 
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In regard to the effect of acids, 0.7 per cent. NaCl solu- 
tions are more like CaClg solutions. As I have shown in my 
earlier papers, a muscle absorbs 6 to 8 per cent, of its weight 
of water when immersed for eighteen hours in a 0.7 per cent. 
NaCl solution. If 10 c.c. of one-tenth normal HNO 3 solution 
are added to 100 c.c. of the NaCl solution, the muscle 
increases about 40 per cent, in weight in the same time. 

Ill 

When a muscle is immersed in a salt solution of a greater 
concentration than 0.7 per cent., it loses water in such a 
•olution during the first hour or hours. If, however, it 
remains in such hypertonic solutions for some time, it steadily 
increases in weight, and this the more the greater the con- 
centration (within certain limits) of the solution in which it 
is immersed. Table III illustrates this paradoxical behavior. 
The row of figures on the left gives the concentration ; that 
on the right, the increase in weight of the muscle expressed 
in per cent, of the original weight of the muscle. The 
experiment lasted twenty-four hours. 

TABLE m 

Increase in weight of muscles 

Concentration of in twenty-four hoars ex- 

the solution pressed in i>er cent, of their 

original weight 

LOW O.li 

1.40 6.7 

1.75 13.0 

2.10 17.7 

2.45 19.0 

2.80 23.8 . 

This paradoxical behavior of the muscles is dependent upon 
secondary changes which take place in the muscles when 
allowed to remain for a long time in the hypertonic sodium- 
chloride solutions. I have discussed these changes at length 
in my study of oedema.* I will only point out in passing 

iPflügera Archiv, Vol. LXXI (1898). 
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that one of the changes which occur in the muscle is the 
formation of acid» That such a formation of acid, if it 
occurs, must increase the absorption of water by the muscle 
has been clearly shown in my previout^ publications. I do 
notj of course, believe that the formation of an acid is the 
only factor which comes into consideration here. The 
obserrations on the effect of K and Ca on absorption jx>int 
to the possibility that tho Na ions which enter the muscle 
alter its substance chemically. 

That this assumption is correct is shown by the following 
facts: If some acid is added to a 0.7 ik'T cent. NaCl soUi- 
tion^ it compels a muscle immersed in it to take up much 
more water than when the acid is not added. If this same 
amount of acid is added to a 2,5-5 per cent. NaCl Bolution, 
it has exactly the opposite effect — the muscle finally loses 
more weight in the hypertonic sodium-chloride eolntion 
which c-on tains acid than in the hypertonic sol ut ion tetfhaut 
acid, 1 have not yet determined the exact turning-|x>int. 
It lies below *Z4 per cent* NaCl and above 1,3 per cent. 
NaCl. These facts show most strikingly that when a 
sufficient number of NaCl molecules or Na ions— I suspect 
that we are dealing only with the ions— enter a muscle, the 
absorptive power of the muscle for water is altered in a 
similar way as through the introduction of K ions into the 
muscle. Table TV shows the difference in the amount of 
water absorbed by muscles in neutral and in xhs normal acid 
sodium-chloride solutions in eighteen hours. 

TABLE I¥ 



KEtTTÄAL NaCl Söt.tJTIOM 


tjfl NoKMAi* Actu NftCl SoLmojr 


CoDCOQtratlon 


Iiicreaso in 
eon Uoutu 


Ccmceniraticui 


Incn^üüi« iu 
Weight ia Eight- 
een Hours 


4.90sf 

1,22 

0.70 


+T 


4.90% 
1.22 

0.70 


-ae.ojf 

+22.2 
+40.0 
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While acids at one time increase, at another time decrease 
the amount of water absorbed by a muscle, depending upon 
the nature and the concentration of the salt solution in which 
the muscles are immersed, alkalies increase absorption under 
all circumstances. Quantitative differences, however, exist 
between the different alkalies which I am not yet entirely 
able to explain, even though I have made more experiments 
with alkalies than with any other group of substances. These 
experiments have only served to strengthen my previous 
assertion that we deal in these cases only with the action of 
the hydroxyl ions. 



XXV 

IONS WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF CALLTNG FORTH 
RHYTHMICAL CONTRACTIONS IN SKELETAL 
MUSCLE^ 

1, In 1881 Biedermann published a remarkable observa- 
tion **Oii Rhythmical Contractions Brought about in Striated 
Muscle through Chemical Stimulation/'* The observation 
consista, according to his description, in the following; 

The sartoriuH of a frog, previously poisoned with curare, is 
carefully removed from the body, if possible at a low temperature 
(0 to 10" C*)i if now the muscle pi'eparatioD fastened vertically 
into a muscle clatnp, and weig-hted by its femoral stump, is dipped 
into a 0.6 per cent, sodium -chloride solution _ , » . containing 
some ordinary alkaline, crystallized sodium phosphate, besides a 
small amount of sodium carbonate (in the liter of distilled water 
were oontaiued 5 g* NaCl, 2 g. Na,HP04 , and 04 to 0-5 g. NaaCOj), 
which must be kept at a low temperature (3 to 10 'C), one observes 
as a rule, after a longer or shorter period of rest> that the immersed 
muscle begins to beat rhythmically* 

The twitchings vary in intensity. At times we have to do 
with a mere tremor ; at times, however, powerful beats and 
contortions of the muscle occur; sometimes only individual 
fibers are active; sometimes the whole muscle is involved. 
Finally, the process may be limited to certain portions of 
the muscle; at other times the whole muscle may be involved. 
At low temperatures these phenomena may continue for 
days, 

Biedermann recognizes the importance of this observa- 
tion for the decision of the question whether the heart muscle 
is of itself capable of rhythmical activity without the inter- 
vention of the ganglion cells. 

1 Fttt^chrift für Proffstor Fick {Braunscjiweiff, 1800), p, 101. 
i8iUunoab€richte d^r WVeiier Akaite»n^. Voh LXXXll, Pact 111 (IfifiO). 
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In his well-known and thorough work on electro-physiology 
the same author adds the following: 

Strong solutions of Na2S04, as also very dilute solutions of 
NaOH (in 5 per cent. NaCl solution), act in the same way as 
Na2C0a, but not so strongly. In view of the similarity in the 
effects of those substances upon the heart muscle one is justified in 
speaking of a specific action of sodium salts, mentioned above, in 
consequence of which the contractile substance of striated muscle 
is so altered through the presence of even small amounts of these 
substances that it is stimulated to contraction more easily and by 
weaker stimuli than is ordinarily the case.^ 

We also know that Ringer has called attention to the 
importance of calcium and potassium salts for the activity of 
the heart, so that one might be inclined to believe that cer- 
tain salts bring about the activity of the heart directly. In 
this connection Howell considers particularly the calcium 
salts.* 

2. It therefore seemed of interest to me to determine 
whether the power to bring about rhythmical contractions in 
skeletal muscle was not the property of certain ions. My 
experiments consisted in observing the behavior of the gas- 
trocnemius muscles of frogs in a series of solutions. The 
muscle was entirely unweighted and unstretched and freed 
from all bone. This fact is to be observed in repeating the 
experiments. Carefully prepared equimolecular or isosmotic 
solutions were used. The chemicals used were chemically 
pure, and the water was twice distilled in glass. As we 
often deal with only very weak contractions, or, more cor- 
rectly, only with a tremor of individual muscle fibers, the 
contractions could not be registered graphically, but could 
only be observed. 

Biedermann has already pointed out that the rhythmical 
contractions of muscles in the solution used by him are not 
entirely similar to the activity of the heart. 

1 W. BiEDEBMAMN, Electrophytiologie (Jena, 1895), p. 98. 

2 W. H. Howell, American Journal of Phyniolooy^ Vol. II (1898). 
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The coetractions of a heart preparation fed hj an alkaline salt 
solution are much mor© regular and even than the contractions of 
a sartoriiis preparation; it is to be particularly emphasized that in 
the first case till the niuscl« titers contn*ct evenly and simultane' 
oasly, while, as has been pointed outaV)om in a sartorius immersed 
in a salt solution it is the rule that the primitive fil>ers never con- 
tract simnltiineously and equally strougly; much oftt^ner the con* 
tractions observwl are local, and the rhythm of the various local 
contractions may vary most decidetily»^ 

This difference between the periodic contractions of the 

muscle and those of the heart holds also in the ex[ieriinentg 
which I give below. I do not believe, however, that we can 
conclude from these differences that there are differences in 
the manner in which the rhythmical activities in the two 
cases originate. We cannot, for example, conclude from this 
that the difference is determined throngh the influence of 
the ganglion cells in the heart. I believe that we deal, 
partly at least, with a difference in conductivity» In the heart 
muscle the stimulus can pass from element to element- If, 
therefore, only one element is stimulated and caused to con- 
tract, the whole heart must become active. In skeletal 
muscle the sarcolemma prevents such a passage of the stimulus 
from element to element» and we obtain in consequence irregu- 
lar isolated contractions of the individual fibers. The case is 
similar to that observed in Medus«, in which we find a svn- 
chronous activity of all the elements when the continuity of 
the elements is complete, and a loss in synchrony when the 
conductivity between the elements is diminished,"' 

3. We will now return to our main problem, and endeavor 
to answer the question whether only certain ions are able to 
bring about rhythmical contractions in muscle, 

I tasted first of all Biedermann'ö assertion that these 

I BlKt)SIIMA!f«\ ttjr, CiL 

'Eliffelmann and Rotnanes haT« pointed out thl« fact. A discru^t^ton nT this sub- 
ject 19 found in mj CotHpanitivis Fhifrialctffy of the Brain (Sew York: Putuain's 
Sous, IWOh 
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contractions are due to a specific effect of sodium salts. 
Without entering into many details, I will only emphasize 
the fact that lithium, csesium, and rubidium also bring about 
such i)eriodic contractions. So far as the anions are con- 
cerned, rhythmical contractions occur not only in the chlo- 
rides of the metals mentioned above, but also in the Br, I, 
and F salts. In the last-named varieties of salts contrac- 
tions begin even earlier than in the corresponding chlorides. 
In a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution it usually takes more than an 
hour before the regular rhythmical contractions begin. 
These show themselves at first in a slight tremor at the 
femoral end of the gastrocnemius, become stronger, and 
finally affect the whole muscle so that the tendon of Achilles 
executes pendulum-like- movements. These periodic move- 
ments can still be observed on the following day even at 
room temperature. In a NaF solution, equimolecular with 
a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, the most vigorous contractions 
set in immediately, but last only about half an hour and then 
stop. In LiBr or NaBr the contractions are stronger, and 
occur earlier than in NaCl. But whether this can be 
attributed to the fact that Br ions are more effective than CI 
ions is questionable. As the muscle is always surrounded 
by a NaCl solution and contains CI ions, it is clear that F 
or Br or I ions must at first pass in greater number from 
the solution into the muscle than the CI ions. I cannot 
say definitely that I ions are more effective than Br ions. 
The Rb and Cs ions have a poisonous effect like the F ions; 
that is to say, the rhythmical contractions which are pro- 
duced at first soon cease. In, NaBr, LiBr, Nal, Lil, and 
LiCl solutions isosmotic with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution 
the contractions may continue at room temperature for one 
or two days, in which, of course, periods of rest are often 
noticed. 

4. If the number of ions entering the muscle determines 
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the contractions, one would expect that an increase in the 

osmotic pressure of the active ions should also be able to 
cause rhythmical contractions to set in more quickly; We, 
indeed, find that a sohition having a greater concentration 
than that of a 0.7 pi^r cent, NaCl solution brings about con- 
tractions sooner* In a 1.4 j)er cent. NaCl solution contrac- 
tions begin immediately and continue uninterruptedly; in a 
1.05 j>er cent. NaCI solution contractions often do not Ijegin 
until several minutes after the immersion of the muscle in 
it; in a 0.7 per cent, NaCl solution rhythmical contractions 
only begin after one or one and a half hom-s. In the highly 
concentrated solutions the contractions begin immediately, 
but they also cease very soon. What has been said here for 
NaCl solutions holds good also for the solutions of other 
ions capable of calling forth contractions; for example, NaBr 
or LiBr solutions, I had solutions of these two salts which wera 
isosmotic with the following NaCl solutions: 3. 5 , 2.8, 2.1, 1.4, 
L05,and 0,7 per cent. In the latter concentration it often took 
8ome time before rhythmical contractions began, while in the 
solutions of a greater concentration contractions developed 
immediately. In solutions isosmotic with a 1,4 per cent, 
NaCl solution maximum contractions set in at once ; while 
in the next weaker solution, 1,05 per cent, maximum con- 
tractions occurred only after some time. In these strongly 
concentratetl solutions the rhythmical contractions did not, 
however, continue for so long a time as in the 0,7 per cent, 
NaCl solution, or in solutions of NaBr or LiBr isosmotic 
with this, 

6, The fact that in salt solutions of high concentration 
the contractions soon cease points without doubt to an injury 
of the muscular substance through the salt solution used, I 
expected that as soon as the contractions ceased in a salt 
solution the periodic irritability of the muscle had also 
fallen below a certain point. But this was, however, by no 
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means always the case. In a NaF solution equimolecular 
with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution contractions ceased after 
twenty-five minutes. After forty-five minutes I found that 
the muscle could still be stimulated at a distance of the 
secondary coil of 370 mm. — a degree of irritability which 
was not far below the normal. At the same time, however, 
I found that a muscle which had been in a 0.7 per cent. 
NaCl solution for twenty-four hours still contracted, even 
though its threshold of stimulation, as determined by the 
same induction coil, had fallen to 300 mm. We have, there- 
fore, a different threshold of stimulation for different ions. 
One might think that the periodic contractions in the differ- 
ent solutions are brought about in that the ions which 
penetrate the muscle substance enter into definite combina- 
tions with it. That such must exist I have proved in another 
paper by showing that Na, K, and Ca ions entering the 
muscle produce specific alterations in its osmotic behavior.* 
Under this assumption it might be thought that when a 
certain number of F ions have entered the muscle, the further 
entrance of Na and F ions no longer brings about contrac- 
tions, while at the same time an induction current is still 
able to bring about marked contractions. I need scarcely 
emphasize the fact that a muscle loses its electrical irrita- 
bility more rapidly in a NaF solution than in a NaCl 
solution isosmotic with it. 

6. If in these exj)eriments the rhythmical contractions are 
brought about through ions, it was to be expected that no 
periodic contractions should occur in non-electrolytes. I 
never saw rhythmical contractions begin in chemically pure 
distilled water. 

I also prepared solutions of glycerin, dextrose, cane 
sugar, and milk sugar isosmotic with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 

1 ''On the Similarity between the Absorption of Water by Mosclesand by Soaps/' 
Part II, pp. 510. 
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solution; that is, of an osmotic pressure of 4.91 atmospheres. 
In none of these solutions did rhythmical contractions 
occur* I cannot as yet, however, say that this is true for all 
non -electrolytes. The circumstance that contractions occur 
immediately in a NaCl solution of a high concentration 
suggests the possibility that loss of water by the muscle 
favors the contractions. I therefore introduced the muscle 
into glycerin and sugar solutions having two, three, four, 
and five times as high an osmotic pressure as a 0,7 per cent. 
NaCl scjlution. In none of them did rhythmical contractions 
occur, even though the mnscle lost water markedly. What 
has been said applies, however, only to rhythmical contrac- 
tions. Siiigletwitches — that is, singleseparatec on tract ions 
— wer© occasionally obsen^ed during the first minutes in 
glycerin solutions having an osmotic pressure of 4.91 atmos- 
pheres or more* Such contractions can also be observed, 
however, at times when fresh museales are laid upon a glass 
plate. The glycerin solution is therefore probably only 
of a secondary importance. 

7. I have above quoted the remark of Biedermann accord- 
ing to which the stimulating effect of NaOH, as well as that of 
Na^ CO3J is attributed to the '^sodium salts," I have, how- 
ever, shown that in the specific effects of very dilute alkalies 
we are really dealing with the effects of hydroxyl ions.^ I 
have since then corroborated this statement in that I have 
convinced myself of the fact that NH^HO, which is much 
less dissociated than NaOH, also acts physiologically as a 
much weaker alkali solution. Hydroxyl ions are also present 
in a Na^CO solution w^hich bring about the specific alkali 
effects of this solution. The idea, therefore, suggested 
itself that the hydroxyl ions are capable o£ calling forth 
rhythmical contractions in a similar way to Na and other 
ions. This seems to be true for the HO ions in even a 
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higher degree than in the case of Na ions, since, according 
to Gaule, only a trace of NaOH or NagCO, favors the 
rhythmical activity of the heart. The same favorable effect 
of the HO ions shows itself also in the rhythmical contrac- 
tions of skeletal muscle. 

When a muscle is introduced into a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 
solution, the rhythmical contractions of individual fibers or 
the entire muscle begin after about sixty to ninety minutes. 
If a trace of alkali is added, however, contractions begin 
much sooner. I will give an example. In one series of ex- 
periments the muscle began to beat rhythmically after 
twenty-seven minutes in 100 c.c. of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 
solution to which had been added 2 c.c. of a one-tenth 
normal LiOH solution. In 100 c.c. of a NaCl solution of 
the same concentration to which had been added 3 c.c. of a 
one-tenth normal LiOH solution weak rhythmical contrac- 
tions began immediately. In 100 c.c. of a 0.7 per cent. 
NaCl solution to which had been added 4 c.c. of the same 
LiOH solution strong rhythmical contractions began imme- 
diately. In the 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution (to which no 
LiOH had been added) it required seventy-two minutes be- 
fore rhythmical contractions began. Other series of ex- 
periments yielded similar results. This shows without a 
doubt that LiOH accelerates the appearance of rhythmical 
contractions. That we are, indeed, dealing only with the 
action of the hydroxyl ions is shown by the fact that it does 
not matter what alkali is added (for example, LiOH, KOH, 
NaOH, etc.), as long as the degree of dissociation is the 
same. 

It might be concluded from this that the hydroxyl ions 
indeed belong to that class which of themselves are able to 
bring about rhythmical contractions, for the rhythmical con- 
tractions which occur immediately can be caused only by the 
hydroxyl ions. 
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I now made a eeries of experiments with a glycerin solu- 
tion the osmotic pressure of which was 4,91 atmospheres; 
which was» therefore, isosmotic with a 0,7 per cent, KaCl 
sohition, I added to 100 c,c, of this solution one-tenth 
normal LiOH in different quantities from 1 to 4 c.c. In no 
case did I obtain rhythmical contractions. Similar experi- 
ments with Bugar solutions having an osmotic pressure of 
4,91 atmospheres yielded the same resulta These experi- 
ments with su|^ar solutions are, of course, less conclusive, 
Bince a portion of the hydroxyl ions are in this case rendered 
inactive. The addition of 5 c.c, of a one-tenth normal 
LiOH to 100 C.C, dextrose or cane sugar caused no coDtrac* 
tions* Upon the addition of 10 cc, however^ of a one- tenth 
normal LiOH solution a few weak contractions appeared 
during the first minute. Beside the exj^eriments with the 
glycerin solutions the experiments with distilled water 
adduce proof. In no case did hydroxyl ions in distilled 
water bring aljout rhythmical contractions. One might 
think perhaps that distilled water reduces the irritability so 
rapidly that contractions are no longer possible.^ That i^, 
however, not the case. In one case in distilled water the 
muscle was still irritable after an hour to an induction cur- 
rent from the induction coil used in all these exi »crimen ts 
when the distance of the coils was 310 mm,, while the normal 
irritability lay at about 390 mm, Rhythmical contractions 
occur in solutions of eodiiim salts at a still lower irritability. 
The addition of 10 c,c, one4enth normal LiOH to 100 c.c. 
of distilled water gave no rhythmical contractions. Even 
in a one- fortieth normal or one-tenth normal LiOH solu- 
tion no rhythmical contractions occur. Very weak, one- 
thousandth to one-hundredth normal LiOH or NaOH solu- 

I It was fauiul in these experiments that a dextrose jiolmtiö& isi>$inotio with m 
0-7 pisf e*tnt. KaCl aolutioij mdurpd the irritability of the tnii^^cLe tnur« rii|™lly ihna, 
the Nad sulution; RUi^af, the r« fare, is jn> mdiHuroat äuhi^uiuce. That NaCi is uut 
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tions were also ineffective. Hydroxyl ions, therefore, do not 
belong to those ions which are capable of liberating rhythmi- 
cal contractions. They only accelerate the production of 
rhythmical contractions when added to electrolytes in which 
such rhythmical contractions occur without the addition of 
the hydroxyl ions. 

8. What has been said in the foregoing on the effects of 
hydroxyl ions holds also for hydrogen ions. The addition 
of hydrogen ions accelerates the appearance of the contrac- 
tions in a 0.7 per cent, sodium-chloride solution. If 1, 2, or 
3 c.c. of a Y^^ normal HNO 3 solution are added to 100 c.c. 
of a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, rhythmical contractions 
begin immediately, or at least earlier than in the pure salt 
solution. It can, however, again be shown that in non- 
electrolytes, such as glycerin and sugar solutions, having an 
osmotic pressure of 4.91 atmospheres acids do not produce 
this effect, nor do they do it in distilled water, no matter 
what the concentration of the acid. That we are indeed 
dealing in this case with the action of hydrogen ions is 
shown by the fact that inorganic acids produce the same 
effects if the same number of hydrogen ions are contained 
in the unit volume. Hydrogen ions, therefore, do not 
belong to the ions which produce rhythmical contractions. 

9. The question now arises how it happens that H and 
OH ions accelerate the rhythmical contractions in electro- 
lytes. It might be thought that these ions have an etching 
effect, and so bring about continually differences in potential 
between different portions of the muscle fibers. In this way 
the muscle would be stimulated continually through its own 
currents and would be kept in a state of rhythmical activity. 
It would be in harmony with this view that these contrac- 
tions do not occur in distilled water and in non-electrolytee. 
Against it, however, stands the fact that not every electro- 
lyte brings about rhythmical contractions upon the addition 
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of an alkali. If 2 or 3 c,c. of b. j^^ normal LiOH solution is 
added to 100 c.c. of a KCl solution isosmotic with a 0,7 per 
cent. NaCl solution, no rhythmical contractions occur. 

One might think that acids and alkalies increase the 
irritability, and that for this reason their addition would 
accelerate the contractions. We find, however, that in cer- 
tain solutions periodical contractions occur when the irrita- 
bility has been decreased, while in other solutions these 
contractions do not oecnr at all even when the irritability is 
normal or above normaL In 100 c.c. KCl solution to which 
had been added 2 c.c. of a -^^ normal LiOH solution the 
muscle was still irritable after half an hour when the 
secondary coil was 420 mm* away from the primary, without 
a single contraction occurring, while another muscle the irri- 
tability of which had drop|>ed to 300 mm. in a LiCl solution 
still gave strong rhythmical beats at the same time. It can 
further be easily shown that the addition of an acid which 
accelerates the beginning of contractions soon decreases 
markedly the irritability of the muscle, 

I am much more incUned to go back to the first explana- 
tion given, that certain ions — for example, Na ions — bring 
about rhythmical contractions in that they enter the muscle 
and here form definite compounds. H and OH ions have a 
catalytic action; that is, they accelerate the formation of 
these compoundsp It might also be that they owe their 
activity to their power of splitting off the material necessary 
for the formation of the compounds with the Na ions.' 

10» We have thus far become acquainted, first, with a 
group of ions which are able to bring about rhythmical con- 
tractions in skeletal muscle (Li, Na, Kb, Ce, F, CI, Br, I); 
secondly, w*e have seen that H and OH ions accelerate the 
appearance of the effect of the ions just named. There is a 
third class of ions w^hich inhibit rhythmical contractions, 

Ut b ftlso possible that Ihroni^b thpir pfFwt on th«i lipoids tliey io crease tbtt 
pennenbilHj? oC tiio muscle for Na &iid othvr igüü ur salLa. llWid} 
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To these belong first of all the K ions. I prepared a series 
of potassium compounds, all of which were isosmotic, with a 
0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, namely, KCl, KBr, KI, K^SO^, 
and potassium oxalate. Rhythmical contractions did not 
occur in any of these solutions. We know, however, that 
Br ions have the power of causing rhythmical contractions, 
or at least are able to accelerate the appearance of these con- 
tractions, for in NaBr the contractions occur much sooner 
than in an isosmotic NaCl solution. Potassium must, there- 
fore, prevent the contractions. 

The sodium compounds corresponding to the potassium 
compounds just given are all able to bring about rhythmical 
contractions. 

Ca also inhibits the contractions; and not only this, but 
the entire group. Be, Mg, Ba,* Sr, and also Mn and Co. No 
contractions occur in these solutions. 

The behavior of Ca is so characteristic and its role in the 
phenomena of contractions of such significance that I shall 
have to discuss this point in greater detail. 

In one series of experiments I used the following solutions: 

a) 100 c.c. NaBr isosmotic with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 
solution. 

b) The same plus 2 c.c. of an equimolecular CaCl, solu- 
tion (about 1.33 per cent.). 

c) The same with 3 c.c. of the CaCl, solution. 

d), e),f) The same with 4, 5, and 6 c.c. respectively of 
the CaClg solution. 

The {percentage of CaCl contained in the various solutions 
was, therefore, in order as follows: 0.0265, 0.0387, 0.0511, 
0.0633, 0.0744 per cent. A fresh gastrocnemius muscle 
was introduced into each of these solutions. The concen- 
tration of the CaCl 3 in the second solution was equal to 

I It was foand later on that Ba salts cause contractions in a low concentration. 
This had been noticed before. Why this was at first oyerlooked by me I cannot telL 
[1903] 
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that foTiDd ill the serum of the turtle (according to Greene), 
One can scarcely conceive of a more convincing experiment 
than the foregoing. In the pur© NaBr solution rhythmical 
contractions occurred after a minute, and lasted uninter- 
ruptedly for twelve hours, when the ex[>eriment was brought 
to a close. In the second solution, which contained the least 
amount of Ca, occasional very weak contractions occurred 
which were noticeable during the first thirty minutes> but 
for the remainder of the day the muscle remained absolutely 
quiet. In the other solutions containing greater amounts of 
Ca CI a no contractions whatever occurred. 

So slight an amount of calcium as 0.02H [>er cent, — ^that 
iß to say, the amount of calcium contained in blood sei'um — 
is sufficient to render almost entirely impossible the periodi- 
cal contractions brought about through Na and Br ions, and 
a little more, namely, 0J.)3S per cent* of CaClg , suffices to do 
away with the contractions entirely.' 

It might be doubted that in these experiments the Ca 
acted as the specific inhibiting substance for the muscular 
contractions. It might be considered possible that the 
CaCl J had decreased the irritability of the muscle to such an 
extent that the liberation of contraction through Na and Br 
ions bad Ijeen rendered imjiossible ; but that is not the case. 
I tested after three hours the faradic irritability of all the 
muscles. That contained in the NaBr gave the first con- 
tractions when the distance of the secondary coil was 310 
mm.; that in the NaBr plus 0.026 CaCl^ solution had the 
same threshold of stimulation; that in the other solutions 
was only slightly lower. On the following morning the 
muscles contained in the CaClg solution were more irritable 
than that in the pure NaBr solution, which had contracted 
continually. We can, therefore, only be dealing with the 
fact that the entrance of Ca ions into the muscle inhibits the 

1 We arp therefor« indiobtod to tbe calci um coutalued in our blood for the fact 
thai otir mu$3cLc5 do not twitch «oniiiauAlljri 
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liberation of rhythmical contractions through Na and Br 
ions. Because of the importance of this fact, I will briefly 
reix)rt another experiment. I repeated the same experiment 
given above, with this difference, that a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 
solution was used instead of NaBr. In this case the periodic 
contractions began in the pure NaCl solution in eighty 
minutes; in the remaining solutions, which contained a trace 
of CaClg, contractions did not occur at allj not even in the 
solution which contained 0.026 per cent. CaCl,. 

It could be shown in these experiments also that the 
faradic threshold of stimulation of the muscle contained in 
the solution containing Ca was no lower than that of the 
muscle which beat rhythmically in the NaCl solution free 
from Ca. 

In a more concentrated CaCl, solution — for example, in 
a solution isosmotic with a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution — not 
only do no contractions occur, but the faradic irritability is also 
rapidly destroyed. If, however, only a small amount of Ca 
is present in the NaCl solution — for example, as much as 
there is contained in an equal volume of serum — only the 
specific inhibiting eflfect of the Ca ions upon the liberation 
of the rhythmical contractions through Na and other ions 
appears, while the irritability does not suflfer. 

We therefore come to this necessary conclusion, that there 
are ions the entrance of which into the muscle has a specific 
inhibiting effect upon the liberation of rhythmic contractions. 
For practical purposes the most important of these ions are 
Ca and K. 

11. An apparent contradiction to what has been said is 
found when the following experiments are made. Two 
solutions are prepared, one a 0.7 per cent. NaCl solution, 
and a second similar solution to which 2 c.c. of an equimo- 
leculai* CaClj solution have been added to 100 c.c. of NaCl. 
The latter solution then contains the amount of CaCl, found 
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in the Berum, In tbe former solotion the mnscle begins to 
twitch after about eighty minutes, and continues to contract 
rhythmically from twelve to forty hours. In the second 
Bolutiou either no contractions whatsoever occur, or the con- 
tractions begin later and cease earlier, that is, are decreased 
in number. This is only a repetition of what has been said. 
If now, after the contractions have ceased in the pure NaCl 
Bolution, the muscle which has been in the NaCI solution 
containing Ca, but which has not contracted, is put into the 
pure NaCl solution, it begins to contract in this solution, 
while the other muscle will contract in neither of the two 
solutions. 

The two facts can perhaps be explained upon the following 
basis: From my observations on the absorption of Quids by 
muscle, it follows that Na, Ca, and K ions must be present 
in the muscle in combinations in which these three ions can 
be exchanged one for the other. If the muscle is contained 
in a solution of one or more of these ions, the relative com- 
bination of three kinds of ions is governed by the laws of 
chemical equilibrium. If only Na ions are present, but no 
K or Ca ions, a number of Na ions will take the place of Ca 
ions and K ions until the laws of ecjuilibrium have been 
fulfilled. In this process the muscle becomes poorer in Ca 
compounds, or at least in such Ca compounds in which Ca 
exists io the ionic state and m which it can be replaced by 
Na ions. (Ca may yet exist in still another form in the 
muscle substance, and be able to enter from this form into 
the ionic form through metabolic changes.) If, on the other 
hand, Ca ions are in the solution then at a low (very low) 
concentration of the Ca ions, a substitution of Na ions for 
the Ca ions is at once compensated by an equal substitution 
of Ca ions for Na ions. If the concentration of the Ca ions 
is greater, the Ca ions must crowd out a part of tlie Na ions 
from these combinations. Thus far this is no hypothesis, as 
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it is only the application of simple laws to the muscle. We 
now find, when we keep in mind what has been said above, 
that the entrance of sodium ions (but also CI, Br, and other 
ions which have been mentioned above or are at present still 
unknown) into certain muscle compounds is accompanied by 
contractions. We observe, secondly, that the entrance of 
Ca ions into the normal muscle inhibits these contractions. 
Indeed, one might think that the process of substituting any 
ions for Ca ions is adapted in a peculiar way to giving rise 
to a contraction, while the reverse process, the substitution 
of Ca ions for any ions, alters the muscle substance in an 
opposite sense. In this way it might be explained why a 
muscle does not contract in the NaCl solutions containing 
Ca, while it begins to contract immediately when introduced 
into a NaCl solution free from Ca. It also becomes intelli- 
gible that the muscle which has been in a pure NaCl solution 
for some time no longer contracts. It has no more Ca ions 
to exchange. What has been said harmonizes also with the 
previous observations of Ringer, that a muscle in a NaCl 
solution remains irritable for a longer time when the solution 
contains a trace of Ca and K salts. And it also harmonizes 
with what has been said, that, according to Howell, a muscle 
from which the Ca salts have been removed by washing with 
oxalates loses its irritability. Our views and observations 
do not, however, agree with Howell's claim that NaCl **is of 
importance only in so far as it maintains the osmotic pressure 
between the tissues and the surrounding fluid." This view 
of Howell contradicts also the observations of Locke, who 
showed that NaCl is not so indifferent a substance. I am 
gradually coming to believe that, strictly speaking, there is 
no solution which is merely of osmotic importance for living 
tissues. Even an isotonic sugar solution (about 4.91 atmos« 
pheres pressure) affects the irritability, and probably also 
other properties, of the muscle to a high degree. We must 
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in thiB not allow the stfltements of the botanists to lead iis 
astray. We have in the contractile and rhythmically acting 
animal tissnea much more sensitive living reagents than the 
botanist has in most plants, Trne has also recently found 
that NaCl is not an indiff*^rent sn Instance, He attributes, 
however, a purely osmotic effect to the pure sugar solutions/ 
This is, however, incorrect for animal tissues at least. 

12* Naturally ions which decrease the irritability must 
always counteract the effects of an ion capable of calling 
forth contractions when both are present in the solution. 
That can be best understood when a large number of Na 
salts are prepared which are equimolecular with a 0.7 per 
cent. NaCl solution. In nearly all of these solutions 
rhythmical contractions occur at first» It is de[>end6nt 
only upon the anion how long these contractions continue. 
While the contractions in a NaCl or NaBr solution may 
last from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, they cease in an 
isotonic solution of sodium acetate, butyrate, oxalate, tar- 
trate, or citrate in one -halt to one and a half hours. In a 
Na^SO^ solution the contractions cease in less than two 
hours. The anions of the given salts diminish very markedly 
the irritability. In Na^PO^ no contractions whatsoever 
occur, and here the irritability is reduced very rapidly. 
The same holds also for Na^COg equimolecular with a 0.7 
per cent, NaCl solution. Hydrogen and hydroxyl ions also 
decrease the irritability, even in very dilute solutions. The 
same is true of NH^ ions, 

13. I believe that these and similar facts will help us to 
understand the phenomena of contraction, and [:K>ssibly also 
the phenomena of irritability in general, I will only show 
in this paper that the conclusions which we have drawn hold 
also for heart must»le. Aubert has found that the ventricle 
will beat in a physiological NaCl solution, but that it is not 

iR,H.T»ti£:, tiotiinicat Oaz*!it€. Vol XXVI {imi}. 
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able to beat rbythmically in tbo serum of blootl containing 
Ca. Greent? bas recently bHowd tbat when CaClg is added 
to a pbyaiological NaCl ßoltitioti in a eoncetitratioD equal to 
that in which it exists in tbe sernm, the pnlsations of the 
ventricle cease, while rhythmical irritability continues. That 
is the same behavior, therefore, as is the case with the 
rhythmical contractions of the gastrocnemins, and we may 
therefore assume that for the heart-l>eat the same circnm- 
Btancea come into consideration as for the rhythmical con- 
tractions of skeletal muscle ; with the exception, of course, 
of the conditions for the conduction of the stimulus which 
we have discussed under paragraph 2. The role of the 
hydroxy 1 ions for the heart activity might alstj be the same 
as that we have found to be the case for the rhythmical con- 
tractions uf skeletal muscle.^ The further we carry the 
analysis of the two processes, the more complete, I believe, 
we shall find their identity, with the exception, of course, of 
the conditions of conductivity of the stimulus. I find only 
two contradictory facts. One is originated by Howell ^^ that 
NaCl is only of osmotic significance in the activity of the 
heart. 8o far as the ventricle is concerned, this statement 
of HowelFs is contradicted by tbe observations of Aubert- 
The second assertion comes from Howeirs pupil, Greene,' 
Greene has observed very correctly that CaCI^ in the same 
concentration as it exists in the serum prevents the rhythmi- 
cal contractions of the ventricle. Then, however, he adds 
the followiijg assertion, that ^*when the amount of CaClg in 
the serum is slightly increased, regular contraction begina"' 

1 T hftTe recsDUj tried to delarmmp bow maoy free hj^drdsyl Ion» tlii? blood con* 
taias in tho no it volttmo« I Qnd that it cntmot po^ibly ha more, atid i^ prvbabljr 
less. Ibaq tho^ prfi'seui tu. the ^»amti volome of a otiethütusaDdth Dormal S^nOH solu- 
liuti^ Üutil DOW we hare always made tbo alkalmit^ dote rm mat ion of thr bLuod bj 
ijtratloa. For the speciflc Alkalmitj* of the Wood, ho we tor« ooly the active aJkalia- 
ilf->that is. the couceotratiou of tbe free bydroiyl ioiis tn tbe blw^J — eomes Into 
cttmsideratioa. It ba^ siQce bc>«n found by Frieden tbnl^ Fraennkel« Farlcas. aod 
Bofibi^r that blood has a neutral reaction. [J90A) 

3(taBfiN£, Amsricun Jtmmnl of Phffsiology^ Vol. 11 (lfi9S), 
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The concentration with which we have to deal in this case 
is, according to him, 0,04 per cent instead of 0.026 per cent, 
of the sermn* So far as the rhythmical cod tractions of the 
muscle are concerned, the claim of Greene is incorrect 
When a muscle does not contract rhythmically in a NaCl 
ßohition containing Ca, when the concentration of the CaCl 
solution is 0.026 per cent., then no contractions occur at all 
at a concentration of 0.04 per cent*, or highen For the 
apex of the heart the relations are no different, and the ciaiua 
of Greene to the contrary rests, so far as I can see from his 
paper, upon a misunderstanding. 

In observing the ** stimulating'' effect of the 0*04 per 
cent. CaClg solution the strip of heart muscle did not lie in 
such solution, but hung in a moist chamber, and was moistened 
with two or three drops of the CaClg solution named. It 
then began to beat rhythmically. If we assume that cal- 
cium did indeed have something to do with this, we are still 
not dealing in this case with the seme condition of affairs 
that we have when heart muscle is immersed in a large quan- 
tity, about 100 to 200 c.c, of such s*:>lution. In the latter 
case a larger number of Ca ions would enter the muscle in 
the unit of time. By moistening the must^le with two or 
three drops of a 0.7 per cent, NaCl solution containing 
0.04 per cent. CaClg the larger amount of the fluid runs off, 
and the few Ca ions which enter the muscle are perhaps in 
actual numl>er equal to those which enter from a NaCl solu- 
tion containing a very small amount, say 0,001 per cent. 
CaClg, Greene and Howell have overlooked the fact that 
the concentration of the solution is not the determining 
factor in the latter case, but the number of molecules which 
are driven into the muficle (through osmotic pressure). 
When it is found that 100 ex. of morphine of a certain 
concentration kill a dog, and when it is further observed 
that jl,f c.c. o" a nii>''; »hi no solution two or three times an 
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strong does not injure the dog, the conclusion cannot be 
drawn from this that a morphine solution is more harmless 
the greater its concentration, I do not doubt but that, 
when a ventricle which does not beat in a 0.7 per cent. NaCl 
solution containing 0.026 per cent. CaClg is introduced in- 
to a 0.7 per cent, solution containing 0.04 per cent. CaCl,, 
and the quantity of the solution is the same in both cases, 
the ventricle will not beat in the latter case either. Whether 
• a very dilute CaClg solution, the concentration of which lies 
far below that of the serum (that is, far below 0.026 per cent.), 
is able to augment the stimulating effect of a NaCl solution 
is yet to be tested, and might easily be made to harmonize 
with what has been said above. 

14. Conclusions. 

a) There are certain ions — for example, Na, CI, Li, F, 
Br, I, and others — which (in solutions having an osmotic 
pressure of 4.91 atmospheres) are capable of calling forth 
rhythmical contractions in muscles. These contractions are 
not brought about in that the given ions increase the irrita- 
bility, since, first, these contractions may continue even when 
the irritability has been diminished; and, secondly, since in 
solutions of non-electrolytes (for example, glycerin and 
sugar) of the same osmotic pressure these contractions do 
not occur even when the tissues have their normal irritability. 
It is to be believed rather that the entrance of the ions 
mentioned above into definite compounds in the muscle is 
the cause of these contractions. 

h) There are ions which inhibit the liberation of rhyth- 
mical contractions of the normal muscle ; for example, Ca, K, 
Mg, Be, Sr, Co, and Mn. The inhibiting eflfect of Ca, K, 
and possibly also the other ions, does not rest upon the fact 
that they reduce the irritability of the muscle; for through 
the addition of only a small amount of CaClg to a physi- 
ological salt solution the contractions are prevented, while 
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the irritability of the muscle suflFers less and is maintained 
for a longer time than in the pure physiological salt solu- 
tion in which these rhythmical contractions take place. It 
is rather to be believed that the entrance of Ca (and K) 
into definite compounds in the muscle renders difficult or 
impossible the rhythmical contractions. 

c) Hydroxyl and hydrogen ions accelerate the beginning 
of rhythmical contractions when added in a sufficient dilu-. 
tion to the solutions of the ions mentioned under a). If, 
however, they are added to solutions of non-electrolytes or 
ions which inhibit contractions, they do not have these 
eflFects. They have, therefore, a catalytic eflFect in the start- 
ing of rhythmical contractions by other substances with- 
out, however, being able to call forth these rhythmical 
contractions directly. 

d) According to our present state of knowledge, which is 
still limited, we dare say, that only ions, and not non-electro- 
lytes, are able to call forth rhythmical contractions in skeletal 
muscle. 

e) The laws governing the periodic contractions of the 
ventricle of the heart seem to be the same as those which 
have shown themselves to govern voluntary muscle. 



XXVI 

ON THE NATURE OF THE PROCESS OF FERTILIZA- 
TION AND THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF NOR- 
MAL LARV^ (PLUTEI) FROM THE UNFERTILIZED 
EGGS OF THE SEA-URCHIN» 

1. Former researches had led me to suspect that changes 
in the state of matter (liquefactions and solidifications) might 
play an important role in the mechanics of life-phenomena. 
While studying the absorption of liquids by muscle I found 
that, to all appearances, a ^ solution* of CaClg favors the 
formation of solid compounds in the muscle, while an equi- 
molecular solution of KCl favors the formation of more 
liquid compounds. Na ions rank between the K and Ca 
ions. In these phenomena, however, much depends upon 
the concentration of the salts. We know that the enzymes 
of coagulation and liquefaction are greatly influenced in 
their action by the Ca, Na, K, and Mg ions. Ca favors 
coagulation, and Mg does the reverse. Between these come 
the two other ions. In this case also much depends upon 
the concentration. 

I have made a series of studies on the mechanics of life- 
phenomena, which will be published shortly in this JoumaL 
I wish now to deal only with one part of these studies, 
namely, that referring to the nature of the process of fertili- 
zation. 

I found that in -|n solutions' of CaCl,, NaCl, KCl, and 
MgClj the segmentation of fertilized eggs of sea-urchins 

1 American Journal of PhynoHogy, Vol. Ill (October 1, 1899), p. 135. 

2 I propose to substitute in the future the r: solution of NaCI for the 0.7 per 
cent, solution. It is time that we were rid of percentage solutions in physiology. 

3 Approximately the concentration of sea-water. 
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(Arbacia) jiroceeded best in MgCl^, next best in KCl, while 
CaCljj proved to be the most injurious io the series. 

Seven years ago I» and later Norman, found that if the 
concentration of sea-water be raised Eufficiently by the addi- 
tion of certain salts, a segujeatation of the nucleus takes 
place without any segmentation of the protoplasm. Such 
eggs, however, when brought back into normal sea-water, 
divide into as many cells as there are preformed nuclei, 
This year I tried the effects of equimolecular solutions of 
MgClg,KCl, NaCl, and CaCl, upon this process of nnclear 
division (in which the nuclear membrane is apparently 
liquefied), and found that the influence of the four salts 
(or rather katioua) followed the order mentioned above* 

We know that enzymes as a rule require a slight degree 
of acidity or alkalinity for their action, I showed last year 
that the addition of a small amount of H ions to sea- water 
retards or prevents segmentation, while a small amount of 
HO ions favors and accelerates thedevelopment of the Arbacia 

egg- 

2, It has been known for some time that the unfertilized 
eggs of ei^dnoderms, worms^ and arthropods begin to seg- 
ment when left for a comparatively long time in sea- water* 
This has generally been considered a pathological phenom- 
enon* Mead succeded in causing a segmentation of the 
unfertilized egg of a marine worm, Chaetopterus, by the addi- 
tion of a very small amount of KCl to sea-water. Morgan 
tried the effect of more concentrated sea- water on the un- 
fertilized egg of sea-urchina. with results similar to those 
obtained by me previously with the same methods in fer- 
tilized eggs. If the unfertilized eggs sim brought back from 
the more concentrated sea-water into normal sea-water, they 
break up into as many cells as there are nuclear masses pre- 
formed in the more concentrated solution* But in none of 
these cases did the cell -divisions of the unfertilized eggs lead 
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to the formation of a blastula. A heap of cells, at the best 
about sixty, were formed, and then everything stopped. 
We cannot utilize these observations for the theory of 
fertilization, for the simple reason that the essential element 
of the process of fertilization, namely, the formation of an 
embryo, was lacking. In the case of tumors or galls we have 
cell-divisioD and eveo growth, and yet these cell-divisions do 
not result in the formation of an embryo. 

3, Some recent observations suggested to me that some- 
thing in the constitution of the 8ea*water prevented thy 
unfertilized eggs of marine animals from developing parthen- 
ogenetically. Last year I found that the 8tri]>ed tnuacles 
of a frog beat rhythmically (like the heart) if put into a ^ 
NaCl or NaBr solution. It is only the presence of K and 
Ca ions in the blood that prevents striated muscles from con- 
tracting rhythmically in the body. Romanes had observed 
that if the margin (with the nerve ring) in HydromednsiB 
be cut off, the center no longer contracts rhythmically* I 
found this summer that this in due solely to the presence of 
K and Ca ions in the sea-water* In a ^n solution of NaCl» 
or still better of NaBr, the center continues to beat spon- 
taneously* In applying this and my more recent observa- 
tions on the relative influence of the various ions upon seg- 
mentation to the problem of artificial parthenogenesis it 
seemed to me that by making two changes in the constitu- 
tion of sea- water the eggs of the ^ea-urchin might be able to 
produce perfect embryos without being fertilized. These 
changes were either a reduction of the Na and Ca ions or an 
increase in the Mg (or K) ions or both. I think that a great 
number of variations in this sense might bring about the 
desired effect, but the end of the season allowed me to try 
only a limited number of variations. Without going into 
details (which may be reserved for the full report) I will 
state briefly that the mi3Eture of about 50 per cent. V* 
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MgCl^ with ab<:mt 50 per cent, of sea- water was able to 
bring about the same effect as the entrance of a sper- 
niatozoonJ The unfertilized eggs were left in such a solu- 
tion for about two hours, 'RTien brought back into normal 
sea -water they began to segment and form blastulfe, gastrulis, 
and plutei, which were normal in every respect* The only 
difference was that fewer eggs developed^ and that their 
developmeot was slower than in the case of the normal 
development of fertilized eggs. With each exi)eriment a 
series of control experiments was made to guard against the 
poasiblo presence of Bj>ermatozoa in the sea -water. Un- 
fertilized eggs of the same female were brought into normal 
sea* water, and in solutions with too little MgClg. Neither 
in the normal sea-water nor in any of these solutions with 
too little MgClj did one Bingle egg develop into a blastula 
or show anything more than the beginning of a segmenta- 
tion after a long time. 

4, From these experiments it follows that the unfertilized 
egg of the sea-urchin contains all the essential elements for 
the production of a i)6rfect pluteus. The only reason that 
prevents the sea-nrchin from developing parthenogenetically 
under normal conditions is the Constitution of the sea-water. 
The latter either lacks the presence of a sufficient amount of 
the ions that are necessary for the mechanics of cell-division 
(Mg, Ki HO, or others), or it contains too large a quantity 
of ions that are unfavorable to this process (Ca, Na, or 
others), or both. All the sjiermatozoon neetJs to carry into 
the egg for the process of fertilization are ions to supple- 
ment the lack of the one or counteract the effects of the 
other class of ions in the sea-water, or both* The sper- 
matozoon matß^ however, carry in addition a number of 

1 The laubseqm'iit ex peri meats proved tboLt the jucreaf e in t]ie en noexit ration of 
the s€üa- water caui^txl the dsTcloiiment of the eg^i«. I was awiLro of I Lis pü^isibültr 
«od waii Itxikiiiff for it, but was misle<l throUKh aü error in the preparation of tha 
■alutions (which I had intrusted to others). This error was afterward disco?ered 
uidoorrocted. Ll]»3] 
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enzymes or other material. The ions and not the nncleins 
in the spermatozoon are essential to the process of fertiliza- 
tion (which may interest those who believe with me that 
physiologists ought to pay a little more attention to inorganic 
chemistry). I have no doubt that the same principles hold 
good for the process of fertilization of other, if not ail, the 
marine animals, although the ions involved will probably 
differ in various species. 

Finally we may ask the question, whether we may expect 
to produce artificial parthenogenesis in mammalians. Janösik 
has found segmentation in the unfertilized eggs of mam- 
malians. This is similar to the fact mentioned above, that 
the unfertilized eggs of sea-urchins may show a segmenta- 
tion if they stay long enough in the sea-water. I consider 
it possible that only the ions of the blood prevent the 
parthenogenetic origin of embryos in mammalians, and I 
think it further not impossible that a transitory change in 
the ions of the blood may also allow complete partheno- 
genesis in mammalians. 



XXVII 

ON ION PROTEID COMPOUNDS AND THEIR ROLE IN 
THE MECHANICS OF LIFE PHENOMENA. — THE 
POISONOUS CHARACTER OF A PURE NaCl SOLU- 
TION* 

I, IXTRODUOTOEY BEMÄBKS ON lON-PROTElD COMPOUNDS 

Ik tliis series of articles I intend to publish some new 
facts and ideas concerning the constitution of living matter, 
and to apply these facts to a number of life-phenomena. 
The new facts concerning the constitution of living matter 
are chiefly as follows. The salts or electrolytes in general do 
not exist in living tissues as such exclusively, but are partly 
in combination with proteids. The salt or electrolyte mol- 
ecules do not enter into this combinBtion as a whole, but 
through their ionts. The great importance of these ion-proteid 
compounds lies in the fact that by the substitution of one 
ion for another the physical properties of the proteid com- 
pounds change (for instance, their power to absorb water 
and their state of matter). We thus jxjssess in these ion- 
proteid compounds essential constituents of living matter 
which can be modified at desire, and hence enable us to vary 
and control the life-phenomena themselves* 

By making experiments on the effects of ions upon the 
absorption of water by muscle I found that a muscle does 
not take up the same amount of water in equimolecular 
solutions of various chlorides.^ The differences were very 
striking. While in a 0,7 per cent NaCl solution the muscle 
absorbed about 7 |ier cent, of its own weight of water within 
eighteen hours, it absorbed about 40-50 per cent, of its 

J AtncrieaH Jm^rimi of Phymolvgy, Vol, lU (1000)^ p. 32?, 
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weight of water in an equimolecular KCl solution. In an 
equimolecular CaClj solution it lost about 20 jjer cent, of 
water. In a LiCl solution it neither lost nor absorbed any 
water. Tte same was tnie for the bromides and itxiides of 
the same metals. Even organic compounds of these metals 
showed somewhat the same difference, although the effects 
of the anion in these eases modified the results quantita- 
tively. This difference between the effects of the various 
metal ions upon the absorption of water by the muscle 
showB a remarkable parallelism with the infineuce of the 
same ions upon the absorption of water in soaps. There are 
Na, K, Ca and other soaps. While K soa{>s absorb enor- 
mous quantities of water the "Na soaps absorb murh less 
and the Ca soaps still less than the Na soai>s. If in the Na 
soap we BubstitTite K ions for the Na ions, the soap takes up 
quantities of water. If we substitute Ca ions for Na ions, 
the soap loses water. From this I concluded that in the 
mnsele the various metal ions exist in combinations in which 
they can as easily be substituted for each other as in the 
soap compounds. These comf>ounds are similar to the soap 
com[)ounds in one physical quality, namely, the al^orption 
of water, X expressed the opinion that the ions in muscle 
must be in combination with proteids. If a muscle be put 
into a KCl solution, the K ions of the solution enter the 
muscle and gradually take the place of the Na and Ca ions 
in these metal proteids. The K proteids are able to bind 
more water than the Na or Ca proteids. If the muscle be 
put into a solution of CaCl^, Ca ions will take the place of 
the Na and K ions in the proteid compounds of the mnscle, 
and the muscle must lose water, I have carried these ex- 
periments farther and may publish some of the more recent 
results in this series of articles. 

I next applied this conception of ion -proteid compounds 
to a phenomt^non which had hitherto been obser^^ed only 
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occasionally, namely, rhythmical contractions of the muscles 
of the skeleton/ I foand that such rhythmiccd confracfions 
occur only in solufions of elecirolyteSj i\ ^,, in compounds 
which are capable of ionization. In solutions of non- 
condut-'tors (urea, various sugars, and glycerin) these 
rhythmical contractions are imix)ssible. This is an indica- 
tion that they are a function of the ion-proteids* But only 
in certain ion solutions are such rhythmical contractions 
possible» All the solutions of Na salts are able to produce 
them, but in a 0.7 per cent» NaCl solution contractions be- 
gin later and are less jxjwerful than in an equimolecular 
NaBr eolation. This indicates that not only the metal ion 
influences the physical qualities of the ion-proteids, but that 
the anion does so as welL This might be understood from 
the assumption that anions as well as kations may combine 
with proteids. This forces us to raise the question whether 
both ions may not combine with the same proteid molecule, 
only with the difference that the two different ions be added 
at different places in the molecule. My colleague, Professor 
Stieglitz, with whom I discussed this question, called my 
attention to the behavior of amido-acetic acid, which indeed 
acta io a similar way. From all we know concerning the 
constitution of proteids it seems justifiable to assume that 
some of them may very well share certain peculiarities of 
the amido acids.* 

The experiments on the rhythmical contractions of the 
muscles of the skeleton, however, led to some other data 
concerning the ion proteids. Solutions of Na ions produce 
rhythmical contractions only if the muscle cells contain Ca 
ions in sufficient numbers. As soon as there is a lack of Ca 
ions in the tissnes the Na ions are no longer able to cause 
rhythmical contractions. On the other hand, if we add Ca 

t Srmo, ZeitMchrifi für phyawloffiache Ch^mie^ Vol, XXVIII (lS99)i p, 174 
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or K solutiotis to the NaCt solution, it will do longer cause 
rhythmical contractions in a fresh muscle. It therefore 
looks ag if the substitution of certain quantities of Na ions 
for Ca ions caused contractions; but if this substitution goes 
too far, the muscle loses its irritability. On the other 
hand, the presence of Ca ions in the NaCl solution prevents 
the eubstitutioii of a sufficient number of Na ions for Ca 
ions, and in the muscle thus prevents rhythmical contrac- 
tions. It 19 due to the presence of Ca (and K) ions in our 
blood that our muscles do not contract rhythmically. 

These facts received further support when I tried to 
determine the active alkalinity of the blood. I had found 
that a slight decrease in the active alkalinity of sea -water 
retarded the development and growth of young sea-nrchins, 
while a slight increase in the number of hydroxyl ions 
accelerated both processes. It seemed to me that the main 
physiological interest in the alkalinity lay in the osmotic 
pressure of the free HO ions in the blood or serum, as 
only the free HO ions can have any physiological effects* 
In the course of my experiments I found that the quantity 
of free HO ions in the blood is neither increased by a 
considerable addition of NaHO nor decreased by a con- 
siderable addition of HCL* Experiments proved that this 
is not due to the salts of the blood or serum, but to the 
proteids. It is evident that the latter have the power of 
combining with H and HO iona Spiro came to a similar 
result by starting from a diiferent jx>int of view/ Here 
again we have to deal with ion proteids. 

If we look at this phenomena from a biotechnical view- 

> Sfibo Ani> PKMa&L, Zeiiathrifi für phittiotootäche Chemie Yol XXVI (1898)« 

2 The oiperimeotfl couabted in this, that I addoil vnrioas qaaatities ai acid or 
Alkali to ox blood and «lAsalaed how long tho nmacteof a froff remaiaed alive lu 
«ucb « soltitioti. WhiJö Lho additioti of a small amourit of ocid nr iilkall to a 
pkysioloi^jca 1:^11 It solution mndera tho Inttortoiic for the muscle, a very much laff^r 
q^uanlitr of acid or alkali is roquirad to make the blood tosic for the muicle. 

[tmj 
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point, they gain in Bignificance. They teach ns that we can 
impart to a tissue new properties by changing the quality 
and the relative proportions of the ions in combination with 
the proteids. The characteristic qualities of every tissue 
are partly due to the fact that its ion proteids contain certain 
ions in definite proportions. Any change in this proportion 
is accoin{>anied by a change in the properties of the tissue. 

Ten yearB ago I started upon experiments in which I 
suljstituted at desire one organ for another or transformed 
one organ into another (heteromorphosis). The agents I 
used for this purpose were various forms of contact, gravita- 
tion, and light. But the number of animals in which the 
phenomena of heteromorphoeis could be controlled was 
rather limited, I concluded at that time that it would be 
necessary for the development of this technical or con- 
structive side of biology to tina a more elementary [joint of 
attack» The ion proteids, on account of the ease w*ith which 
their pro]ierties can be changed by a change of their ions, 
seemed to offer the desired opjxDrtunity, I therefore decided 
to devote last summer at Woodi^ Hole entirely to experiments 
in this direction. Marine niximals which live in a medium 
having a high concentration of ions seemed to offer better 
opportunities than fresh-water or land animals. 

A brief report of one part of the summer's work was 
published in this |>eriodical/ Since then Dr» W. Pauli, of 
Viennaj has published an address in which he reaches similar 
conclusions on ion proteids inde|)endently/ His conceptions 
are based on experiments ufion the physicAl qnalities of 
proteids. His address apt.>eared too late to influence me in 
niy work or my ideas, but the clearness of his resnlts and 
statements was a very welcome support He speaks in his 

I American Journal t^ PhfMiolosfv^ "Vol* IB, ij* 185* 

3 Wt Pauli, r^cr pktfnkaiUck-chemi^he Methoden und Fi^lcfnc in der 
Mrdiiin (W*k*Q, 1900); and "Uobor <im phf9<\ka[i?<^heu ZustanfJÄnclerunffUQ der 
ElwobsltöfpoT," Härener ttkitflemitcher Anzfiotr^ October 12, imi. 
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address of ion-proteid compounds, and I only need to quote 
the following sentence in order to show how far his concep- 
tions and mine agree. "We cannot doubt the general 
existence of ion-proteid compounds in the living organism. 
We have even urgent reasons for assuming that all the pro- 
teids of the protoplasm exist there only in combination with 
ions.^^ I shall have a chance to discuss his views further 
when the full account he promises of his experiments appears. 
These introductory remarks may suffice for the present. 
I will now report on a series of experiments which were 
undertaken on the assumption of the existence of ion pro- 
teids, and the possibility of changing the qualities of tissues 
by changing the relative proportions of ions in the tissues. 

II. EXPERIMENTS ON FISH 

If it be true that life-phenomena depend upon the pres- 
ence of a number of various metal proteids (Na, Ca, K, and 
Mg) in definite proportions, it follows that solutions which 
contain only one class of metal ions must act as a poison. 
The reason for this is that the one class of metal ions will 
gradually take the place of the other metal ions in the ion 
proteids of the tissues. Even a pure NaCl solution must 
thus be poisonous, although this salt j^ermeates all our tissues 
and is the main constituent of the inorganic matter of the 
ocean. I have looked through the literature in vain to find 
facts which corroborate this view. I found only the follow- 
ing data: Ringer and Locke* mention the fact that in NaCl 
solutions the contraction curve of a muscle may show slight 
variations, and Locke adds that the same is true for certain 
electric phenomena in the nerve. True has added another 
observation in this direction. It has been known for many 
years that if we put plant cells, for instance Spyrogyra, into 
a very concentrated solution of salts or sugars, the cells 
lose water and cease to grow. True found that the osmotic 

1 Locke, Archiv für die gesammte Physiologie^ Vol. LIV (1893), p. 501. 
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pressure of aNaNO^ and KNOg solution whic^h is just able 
to prevent growth in Spjrrogyra ia lower than that of a sugar 
solution which renders growth impossible- Heucö he con- 
eludes that NaNOj is not harmless for Spyrogyra.^ In this 
case, of course, the concentration of Na ions was much 
greater than in the blood or in sea-water. It is, however, 
eaay to give striking illustrations of the fact that a pure 
NaCl solution is a strong poison. In a former paper I have 
shown that Fundulus, a marine fish, can endure an astonish- 
ing increase in the concentration of sea- water. An addition 
of 5 per cent. NaCl to sea- water does not injure the animal.' 
I selected it for testing my conceptions concerning the metal 
Proteids. I found that it dies in a short time in a pure NaCl 
Bolutiou of the same couctmtration as that in which this salt 
exists in the sea- water/ In ^n solutions of NaCl which 
were diluted with various quantities of distilled water, the 
animals lived the longer the greater the dilution was, and in 
distilled water the t/oung fish lived indefinitely. The 
following table shows the duration of life of these fish in 
pure NaCl solutions of various concentrations: 

TABLE I 
Atkbagb "DüK.ATion OF Life of You wo FDWDUI.Ü« m Pum« NbCI Solutions of 

DirPEgBNT CONCENTBATION 



Hatora of the SolulioQ 


DaratioQ of Lif« 


100 ex. in 


NaCl.,..,.,.. 




...,..., 


Less than 12 hours 


90 " 


a 


+ 10 c,c. 


dktilled water 


About 24 hours 


80 ** 


*i 


+ 20 




u 


" 30 " 


Ö0 " 


a 


+ 50 




M 


a 40 " 


20 " 


a 


+ 80 




•i 


** 60 " 


10 ** 


14 


+ 90 




w 


« 72 « 


» 


111. 


+100 




u 


Btill alive after 10 days 



1 



1TB17E, BQfanieat Öaieite, lÜflS, p, 407. 

*I^EB, Afi^hivfilrdie oe»timmte Ph^mologi^, Vol. LV (IBM), p, 530, 

3 For tho»« Gxperlnaeats I he yoüuj^ ßjih wliich had }ugt hatched were used. As 

their were Icisa than a ceatUabter loa^« their mass waa small cüm pared with the 

Totnme of the soluiidn. 
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This result agrees with oar theory. Bnt in order to 
make the proof complete we must be able to show that an 
addition of certain other ions annihilates the poisonous 
effects of a pure NaCl solution. I tried the following solu- 
tions upon Fundulus: 

(1) 96 C.C. i n NaCl + 4 c.c. V n MgCl, 

(2) " " " +4c.c. in KCl 

(3) " " " +4c.c.YnCaCl2 

In each of these solutions the fish died in less than or in 
about twenty-four hours. After this experiment two salts 
were tried in combination with NaCl, and the following 
solutions were prepared: 

(1) 96 CO. i n NaCl + 2 c.c. Y n MgCl, + 2 c.c. V n CaCl, 

(2) " " " + " ** + " t nKCl 

(3) " ** " + " VnCaCl2+ " i n KCl 

This time the result was very striking. In the first of 
these three solutions the animals lived less than thirty hours, 
in the second a few hours longer ; in the third they were 
still alive ten days later when I discontinued the experiment. 
Thus we see that the poisonous effects of the NaCl solution 
really disappear if we add a small amount of K and Ca ions, 
which makes the proof of our theory complete. 

In the pure NaCl solutions we have to deal with two ions, 
Na and CI ions. Are both equally responsible for the 
poisonous effect? The fact that KCl and CaCl, prevent the 
poisonous effects of the NaCl solution proves that the metal 
ions are of greater importance than the CI ions. 

I stated above that Fundulus stands the addition of rather 
large quantities of NaCl to sea-water. I tried to determine 
whether K and Ca ions were able to counteract even larger 
doses of NaCl than are contained in a |n NaCl solution. A 
number of young Funduli were put into the following solu- 
tions: 
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(1) 


100. 


=.e. Vn 


Naa 


(2) 


96 


U 


" +4c*. i»KCl 


(3) 


96 


ti 


" +4 " VnCaCl, 


(4) 


96 


ii. 


" +2 " V»CaCl,+2c.c.fr»KCl 


(&) 


93 


ii 


" +5 " VnCaCU+2c«.tMKa 



In solutions 1 and 2 the animals died in less than two hours. 
In solution 3 the animals were found dead the next morning. 
In Bointion 4 the animals died within three days; and in 
solution 5 one animal was still alive at the end of the third 
day when the experiment was discontinued. The presence 
of small amounts of K and Ca ions prevents or weakens the 
poisonous effects of even large quantities of NaCl. 

I will now consider some possible objections to our theory. 
One might think that with the CaClg a small amount of HO 
ions might possibly be introduced in cases in which the 
CaClj was heated before it was dissolved. One might think 
that these HO ions were the essential constituent that 
prolonged the life of these Hsh. The K ions were only 
needed to overcome certain effects of the Ca ions. There is 
indeed an aotagomsm between K and Ca ions, as shown by 
Ringer's experiments. But the fact that Fundulus lives 
indefinitely in distilled water proves that HO ions are not 
necessary to maintain its life. The second objection might 
be that NaCl used contained impurities. But this objection 
may be discarded at once. The NaCl was obtained from 
several leading factories and was chemically pure. The only 
impurity {x>8sible could have been a trace of K. But as a 
further addition of K made the NaCl more harmless, it is out 
of the question that the trace of KCl which the NaCU might 
have contained could have had anything to do with the 
poisonous effects. A tliird i>ossible objection might be that 
these exjieriments only prove the necessity of K and Ca ions 
for Fundulus. But this idea is refuted by the fact that 
Fundulus can live indefinitely in distilled water, it is, per- 
haps, worthy of mention that the [Misitive proof for the 
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poisonous character of a pure NaCl solution would not have 
been jx)ssible except in a marine animal like Fundulus for 
which distilled water is not poisonous. Another possibility 
might have been the presence of a trace of acid. My 
colleague, Professor Stieglitz, was kind enough to test the 
NaCl used, for acids, but it was found to be absolutely free 
from acids. Hence I do not see any other possible explana- 
tion of the results than the theory from which we started. 

What is true for pure NaCl solutions is, of course, still 
more true for equimolecular pure solutions of KCl and 
CaClg. They act like poisons. I have not yet been able to 
convince myself that their poisonous effect can be prevented 
by the addition of small amounts of other metal ions. 

The fact that Fundulus can be thrown from sea-water 
into distilled water without any considerable swelling, or 
without any visible injurious effects, may find its explanation 
through the influence that various ions have upon the ab- 
sorption of liquids. The above-mentioned experiments on 
the absorption of liquids by the muscle have shown that the 
simple osmotic theory of absorption which has been accepted 
by botanists cannot possibly be correct. I shall deal with 
this problem in another paper. 

III. EXPERIMENTS ON JELLYFISH (OONIONEMUS) 

The locomotion of MedussB is due to rhythmical con- 
tractions of their swimming-bell. I experimented on a 
form which is very abundant at Woods Hole, Gonionemus. 
If we put a Gonionemus into a |n solution of NaCl, it soon 
stops contracting rhythmically. Too many Na ions take the 
place of Ca and K ions, and this alters the physical properties 
of the tissues to such an extent that no more contractions are 
possible. If such a Medusa is brought back into normal 
sea-water, it begins to beat again after a short time. In 
this case Ca and K ions take the place of some of the Na ions 
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in the ion proteicb, and this restorea the irritability (or con- 
tractility) of the Medusa. We thuB eee again that the Na ions 
in a pure NaCI solution are ix)isonons. If this idea were 
correct, we should exj>ect that in a more dilnted NaCl solu- 
tion the Medusa would be able to contract much longer. 
This is indeed the case. I tried the following solutions; 

90 cc. I n NaCl + 10 c.c. distilled water 

80 *' ^^ +20 *' 

70 *' " +30 " * etc. 

The result of the experiments was that the Gonionemus con- 
tracts longest in a mixture of equal parts of a | n NaCl solu- 
tion and distilled water. The case is parallel to that of 
Fundulus, with the exception that the Gonionemus is not 
able to stand distilled water. Otherwise the NaCl is the less 
[joisonous for Gonionemus the more dilute it is. We are 
forced to conclude that if we add certain other metal ions to 
the NaCl solution, its ]>oisonous effects must disappear. 
We tried the following solutions: 

(1) 96 c,c. i?i NaCl + 4 C.C. ^n MgCl, 

(2) 96 " '' +4c,c. tnKCl 

(3) 96 ^' *' +4c,c, V^CaCU 

In the first two solutions the Medueee make a few contractions 
during the first mioute, and then stop. In the third solution 
the rhythmical contractions may go on for an hour. If w© 
take 2 ac, of the CaCIj, KCl, and MgCl^ solution (instead 
of i c.c), the results are practically the same. After this 
the following solutions were tried: 

(1) 2Bin NaCl +2 c.e. ^n MgCl» + 2 c.c. i n KCl 

(2) *' ' + '* ** +2c.c,Y?iCaCla 

(3) ** *^ + H j„ KCl +2ccV^«GaCla 

In solution 1 no contractions occurred, while in solutions 2 
and 3 regular contractions set in, whose period was almost 
normal. They lasted an hour or more, Mg ions act in this 
case more like K ions. We thus see again that for the 
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Medusa the same is true as for Fundulus. Na ions are poi- 
sonous in a pure NaCl solution, while the same solution is 
harmless if a certain amount of K and Ca ions are present. 
Our theory that the irritability of tissues depends upon the 
presence in definite proportions of Na, K, and Ca ions is 
once more verified. It goes without saying that a pure f w 
KCl and a pure y n CaCl, solution was still more poisonous 
than a |n NaCl solution. 

IV. EXPERIMENTS ON CILIARY MOTION 

The conditions for ciliary movements were studied in the 
young larvflB (blastula, gastrula, and pluteus) of the sea- 
urchin. The movements of these larvae are due to cilia 
which are incessantly active. I found that these larvae do 
not die rapidly in a |n NaCl solution. They may live 
twenty-four hours. But if we add a small amount of |n 
KCl and ^n CaCl,, they may be kept alive and in motion 
for ten days or more. In the latter solution their develop- 
ment can continue, while in the pure NaCl solution this is 
not possible. 

I was, however, surprised to find that this ciliary motion 
continued in solutions in which no muscular contractions of 
Fundulus or Gonionemus were possible. Larvae which were 
twenty hours old were able to swim for about forty-eight hours 
in the following solutions: 

90 c.c. V n MgCl, + 10 c.c. V n CaCl, 

80 " +20 

50 " +60 " 

The reader will notice that these solutions contain no NaCl. 
I tried the effects of these solutions on Gonionemus. As 
was to be expected, not one contraction was possible in these 
solutions. The following observation is equally astonishing. 
Combinations of NaCl and KCl were tried: 

(1) 80 c.c. i n NaCl + 20 cc. S n KCl 

(2) 20c.c. " +80 
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In both eolations the ciliary tootion continued for more than 
six, but les8 than eighteen, hourB. The first Bolution seemed 
to be a little more harmless than tlie second. Anybody who 
has had experience with the effects of K ions on muscular 
contraction will realize that it is out of the question to 
expect a muscle to keep its contractility for over six hours 
in any of these solutions. Neither was Gonionemns able to 
contract in these so hit ions. These ex|5erimenta certainly 
warn us against taking it for granted that the mechanics of 
protoplasmic motions is the same e%*ery where, although there 
may be some identity up to a certain j>oint. In the case of 
the bias tula we have to deal with very young embryonic 
tissue, and we shall see In one of the subsequent publi- 
cations that embryonic tissue, or rather the egg-cells, differ 
radically from the muscles and the ganglia, as far as the 
effects of iona are concerned, 

V, ABE THE NÄ IONS OF OÜB BLOOD AN INDIFFEBENT SUBSTANCE ? 

A pure solution of NaCl (of about 0:7 per cent.) has been 
called the physiological salt solution, inasmuch as the tissues 
of a frog may live in such a solution for forty-eight hours^ The 
NaCl in our blood is considered to play chiefly the role of 
preventing the tissues from losing or taking up any water/ 
According to our opinion, the Na ions of the blood as well 
as of the sea-water are essential for the maintenance of life* 
phenomena/ A reduction of the Na ions in the blood would 
lead to a loss of Na ions and a substitution of other ions in 
their place in the ion proteids of the tissues. But does 
the fact that a frog's muscle can live for about forty-eight 
hours in a J n NaCl solution without being poisoned indicate 
that a pure NaCl solution is hannless for the muscle? A 

1 HowEi#i*, American Jcurnal of Phytioliiinf^ Vol. II tlÄflfi)« i»* 47. 

3 Very r«c«)itly Orartoa bas pübltsbed m. BicnilHr ideat bat without rcatiziai? that 
the game idea bad already beeti eiprassed and Terifled by mo m n a amber of papers. 
[1903J 
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^n NaCl solution is certainly not so poisonous as af n solu- 
tion of the same salt. A Fundulus that would be killed by a 
|n NaCl solution in twelve hours is able to live in a |n 
NaCl solution two or three days, which is as long as or a little 
longer than, the frog's muscle lives at the same (summer) 
temperature in a solution of the same concentration. That 
the effects of a pure NaCl solution upon a frog's muscle are 
in no way different from those on Fundulus is proved, more- 
over, by the fact that the muscle lives longer in a NaCl solu- 
tion if small amounts of KCl and CaCl, are added. This 
explains the superiority of Ringer's solution over a physio- 
logical salt solution. Ringer's solution prevents the Na 
ions of the physiological salt solution from taking the place 
of the Ca and K ions in the tissues. Contractility is pos- 
sible only if the Na, Ca, and K ions exist in definite propor- 
tions in the ion proteids. Hence there is no reason for sup- 
posing that what we have proved for marine animals does 
not hold good for other animals. 

VI. SUMMARY 

The main results of this paper are as follows: 

1. A pure solution of NaCl of the same concentration as 
sea-water is a strong poison for many (if not all) marine 
animals. The poisonous effects of this solution are due to 
the Na ions. The same is true for pure equimolecular solu- 
tions of CaClj and KCl. 

2. The poisonous effects of the Na ions are antagonized by 
the addition of a small amount of Ca and K ions. Through 
the presence of these two ions the Na ions in the ocean lose 
their poisonous effect. 

3. The Na ions of the blood would not allow the tissues 
to live. The presence of Ca, K, and possibly other ions 
counteracts the poisonous effects of Na ions in the blood. 
This is the reason why tissues live longer in Ringer's solu- 
tion than in a physiological salt solution. 
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4. The reason for all these peculiar effects of the Na, 
Ca, and K ions is that these (and other) ions form combina- 
tions with the Proteids of the protoplasm. The various 
metal-proteids show various physical qualities. Muscles are 
only contractile as long as they contain all three classes of 
ions in a certain proportion, which, however, may vary within 
certain limits. In a pure solution of NaCl Na ions will 
gradually take the place of the Ca and K ions in the ion 
Proteids of the tissues, and this leads to a loss of contractility 
or irritability. This is the reason why a pure NaCl solution 
is poisonous. For the same reason pure equimolecular solu- 
tions of other chlorides are also poisonous. 

5. The conditions for the ciliary motion of the larv89 of 
the sea-urchin are in various respects different from those 
mentioned above. The ciliary motion of these organisms 
can continue for several days in a solution of MgCl, and 
CaCl, which is free from Na ions. 



XXVIII 

ON THE DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF IONS UPON MYO- 
GENIC AND NEUROGENIC RHYTHMICAL CON- 
TRACTIONS AND UPON EMBRYONIC AND MUSCULAR 
TISSUE » 

I. ON THE DIFFERENT EFFECT OF IONS UPON THE MABQIN 
AND THE OENTEB OF A HYDBOMEDUSA (OONIONEMUS) 

In a preceding paper' I gave a number of facts which 
force n& to assume that not the salts themselves, but their 
ions, are in combination with the proteids, and that the 
physical qualities of the various ion proteids are di£Ferent. 
This being true, a pure solution of an electrolyte ought to be 
poisonous, and I have been able to prove that a pure NaCl 
solution of the strength iu which marine animals live kills 
them in a comparatively short time. The addition of a small 
amount of certain other metal ions (K and Ca) renders the 
solution harmless. This supports the assumption that irrt- 
tability depends upon the various ions, especially the metal 
ions {Na, Ca, K, and Mg) existing in definite proportions 
in the tissues. But as each tissue has its own specific irri- 
tability, it would follow that various tissues must possess the 
various ions in different proportions. This paper contains 
the result of a series of investigations on this subject. 

Gonionemus propels itself by rhythmical contractions of 
its swimming-bell. The swimming-bell, however, does not 
contract continuously, like the heart, but in groups of 
rhythmical contractions, followed by longer pauses. The 
swimming-bell of the Medusa may be divided into two 
regions, a marginal region containing the double nerve ring 

1 American Journal of Phytiology, Vol. Ill (1900), p. 383. 

2 Part II, p. 5U. 
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and its ganglia, and the central region which has no ganglia, 
but IB said to possess scattered ganglion cells. The case is 
similar to that of the heart, which has ganglia in the auricles 
and sinus vinosus, whose ventricle, however, is free from 
ganglia J but contains scattered ganglion cells. 

Komanes first stated that if we cut a Hydromedusa in 
two^ the marginal part with the ganglia will continue to beat 
rhythmically very much like the whole Medusa, while the 
center ceases to beat. These results have been contirmed by 
several authors, but I have found that the statement of 
Komanea ig only correct for sea -water* If the center of a 
Hydro-medusa be put into a pure |ji NaCl or 4 « NaBr solu- 
tion, it begins to beat rhythmically for an hour immediately 
after the operation. Hence the center as well as the margin 
is capable of spontaneous contractions. But why does the 
center not beat rhythmically in sea-water? If it be put in- 
to a solution of 98 c*c. |rt NaCl + 2 c.c. '/ » CaCl,. it no 
longer beats rhythmically« The aame is true for a eolution 
of 98 c.c. in NaCl + 2c.c. |n KCl, or a solution of 96 
NaCl + 2 CaCl« +2 KCl. Hence the Ca and K ions of the 
sea-water prevent the center from beating rhythmically. 

This harmonizes with my previous experiments on the 
muscles of the skeleton/ The latter are able to beat rhyth- 
mically in a pure NaCl or a NaBr solution or any solution 
with Na ions. But a small addition of Ca ions or K ione, or 
both, prevents rhythmical contractions. We owe it to the 
presence of these ions in our blood that our muscles do not 
contract rhythmically like the heart. 

Thus we see that there is a typical difference between the 
effects of ions on rhythmical contractions originating in the 
muscles directly and those originating in parts which con- 
tain gauglia or which originate in the latter themselves. 
Imismiich cis the lohole Gomonemus beats in ike rhythm of 

I Part II, p» 511, 
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the margin, and tnasmuek as the tthole Oomonemits is just 
as immune against the Ca and K tons of the sea-water as 
the margin^ if foUoiüs that the normal contradions of the 
Gonionemus originafi^ in the part which contaitts the ganglia. 
It is probable^ moreover^ that the margin and the center 
must contain the three metal ions {Na^ Ca^ and K) m differ- 
etit proportions^ Tbat this is only a difference in degree, 
however, is proved by the fact that an increase in the amount 
of K ftnd Ca ions above tliat of the sea- water will finally 
stop the rhythmical contractions of the margin* On the other 
hand, it is probable that a very small amount of K and Ca 
ions, smaller than that in the sea- water, allows the center to 
beat rhythmically. 

This difference between the margin and the center is not 
the same in all Meduste. If we cut off the margin in an 
Acalepha (for instance, Aurelia aurita), the center begins to 
beat in sea-water a short time after the operation. It is 
possible that a comparative study of the heart-beat would 
reveal similar facts. 

We have thus far shown that the center of a Gonionemus 
is able to beat for about an hour in a pure NaCl solution, 
while the whole Gonionemus or the margin is able to beat in 
a NaCl solution containing in addition a small amount of K 
and Ca ions. How does a whole Gonionemus behave in a 
pure NaCl solution? As stated above, the contractions of 
Gonionemus occur in sea^water in groups followed by long 
pauses. If a Gonionemus be put into a | m NaCl solution, 
the swimming-bell contracts without interruption and the 
rate of contraction increases considerably. It may within 
two minutes reach a rate of 200 contractions per minute, but 
soon ceases to beat. If the f w NaCl solution be diluted 
with distilled water, the increase in the rate of contractions 
occurs more slowly and the contractions continue longer. If 
we use a solution of 98 c.c. -|h NaCl + 2 c.c, Y ^* CaCUi it 
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contracts much more slowly, but the contractions last longer. 
In a eolution of 98 c,c. | n NaCl + 2 ex. | n KCl it does 
not beat at all, with the exception of a few contractions at 
the beginning. In a solution of 96 c.c. | n NaCl + 2 c,c* 
I n KCl + 2 c.c. y n CaCl , it beats very slowly, but much 
longer than in any other of the solutions mentioned. In 
pure "In KCl or ^n CaCl, solutions no contractions 
occur. 

The eKplanfttioD of all these facts seems to me to be as 
follows: If a Cronionemus be put into a pure NaCl solution, 
Na ions begin to enter the tissues. As soon as they contain 
a certain number of Na ions, any further increase of the Na 
ions raises the rate of contractions. On the other hand, 
the substitution of Ca and K ions ior Na ions has the 
opposite effect (as long as not too many Na proteids are 
formed). If too many Na ions have entered into combina- 
tion with the proteids, the irritability ceases. We shall see 
later that in this case the substitution of Ca or K ions for 
Na ions restores the irritability. 

Thus the Na ions play ari mporiant roh in the rhythmical 
coiitractimis. If is just cts necessary that a certain number 
of *Va proteids exist in the tissues of the Gonionemus €is 
that a certain number of Ca and K proteids be present. 
The proportion of these three proteids is, however, apparently 
different in the margin and in the center. In both kinds of 
tissue the relative number of Na proteids is greater than 
that of the other proteids. 

The view differs from the one generally held in connec- 
tion with the heart*beat, that the NaCl in the blood serves 
mainly the purpose of preventing the tissues from losing or 
taking up water/ while the Ca salts are considered as the 
cause of the systole and the KCl is said to favor the diastole 
of the heart The fact that a Medusa not only contracts 

» Howell, American Journal of Phymolo^y, VoL II ClSSi)» p. IT* 
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rhythmically in a pure NaCl Bolution, but beats much more 
rapidly in such a solution than in sea-water, shows that 
neither the Ca nor K ions of the surrounding medium are 
directly necessary for the systole or diastole. If they have 
any effect, they only diminish the rate of contraction (besides 
maintaining the contractility much longer). But the above- 
mentioned erroneous conception concerning the role of the 
three ions can be disproved in another way. I had solutions 
of cane sugar and glycerin prepared which were isosmotic 
with a |n NaCl solution. The following solutions were 
tried: 

(1) 96 c.c. distilled water + 2 c.c. i n KCl + 2 c.c. V n CnCla 



(2) 
(3) 

(5) 
(6) 



cane sugar + 

glycerin + 

fnLiCl + 

in NaCl + 

4 n NaBr + 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



In the first four solutions no rhythmical contractions occurred 
after the first minute. In the fifth and sixth solutions the 
rhythmical contractions continued for several hours. If it 
were true that the NaCl serves only to maintain the osmotic 
pressure, while the Ca produces the contractions, we ought 
to expect that the Gonionemus would contract just as well in 
the glycerin or sugar or LiCl solution as in the NaCl solu- 
tion. I have made, in addition to these, a number of other 
experiments, all of which prove that only in solutions of 
electrolytes (especially Na salts) is the Gonionemus able to 
contract rhythmically. The belief that calcium is the 
stimulus that produces the heart-beat is based upon another 
observation which I think was first made by Howell and his 
pupils.* When a heart stops beating in Ringer's solution 
it begins to beat again (for a little while) in a solution which 
contains more Ca. It is easy to confirm this observation for 

I Ibid. 
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Gonionemus, If a Gonionemus is thrown into a solution of 
98 c.c. In NaClH-2 c,c, y« CaClg solution or a pure |» 
NaCl solution, it stoi>s contracting after a certain time, but 
beats again for a little if thrown into a solution with more 
CaCl a (for instance, tJ5 c,c. | ?i NaCl + 5 ex. V"* '* CaCl g y This 
seems to favor the assumption that the Ca ions are the stimulus 
for the contraction of the swimming-bell of a Medusa. But 
a simple control ex|>eriment shows that this assumption is 
erroneous. If we throw a Gonionemus first into the stronger 
solution (tor instance of 95 c*c. ^n NaCl + 5 c.c. | n CaOlg), 
and wait until it stojis contracting, it will begin to contract 
again if we put it back either into the solution with less 
OaClj (for instance, 98 c,c. |n NaCl + 2 c.c. ^i' CaCl^) 
or into a pure NaCl solution. The true explanation of this 
phenomenon is, I believe, as follows : In the pure NaCl 
solution or the solution with little CaCIj, too many Na ions 
combine with the proteids, and this leads to a loss of irrita- 
bility. If the Gonionemus be brought into a solution 
with more Ca and less Na ions, some Ca ions will take the 
place of Na ions in the tissues, and this restores the irrita- 
bility. But finally too many Ca ions enter, and the physical 
qualities are changed again, thus making the Gonionemus 
inirritable* If the same Gonionemus then be put into a 
pur© NaCl solution or into a NaCl solution with fewer Oa 
ions, the Na ions will take the place of some of the Ca ions, 
and this will restore the irritability. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the rhythmical 
contractions of Gonionemus depend upon the presence of 
Na^ Cft^ and K ions in deßnUe proportion.^ in the ion pro- 
teids of the tissues. These proportiufn^ evith^ntty differ in 
various kimls of tissues. Myogenic contractions are pre- 
vented hy a smaller amount of K and Ca ions in the Sur- 
round ing NaCl solutions than near ogv nie eont Tactions or 
contractions oriyinuiing in parts containing ganglia* 
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II, ON THE DIFFEBENT EFFECTS OF ION8 ÜPOK CSDIFFER- 
ENTIÄTED EMBBVONIO TISSUE AND UPON MUSCLE 

While tbe method estftblished in the preceding section 
may be successfully applied to all kinds of tissues^ T was 
moet interested to know whether there is a marked difference 
between andifferen tinted embryonic and differentiated older 
tissue. By embryonic protoplasm or tissue I mean the early 
egg-cells, the growing regions in plants and animals, rapidly 
growing tumors, regenerating parts or organs, in short, cells 
which are characterized by rapid mult iplicat ion. If we are 
ever to build up a technical or constructive, in the place of 
a merely analytical, biology, we shall be able to do it on the 
basis of a more thorough knowledge of the character of 
embryonic matter- I tried to find out whether the various 
metal ions have the same effect u{x>n the undifferentiated 
egg- cells as upon muscle. These ex[>eriments throw some 
light upon another problem. The karyokinetic cell-division 
has been identified with phenomena of muscular contraction. 
We shall see incidentally how far such an idea is justitiable. 

In my former experiments on development I was guided 
by the idea that the various morphological stages were 
preceded by chemical changes. In order to see how much 
justification there is for this idea I tried to discover whether 
lack of oxygen or an increase in the concentration of sea- 
water affects the embryo differently in different stages of its 
development.' I used for these esj^erimeuts the eggs of a 
marine fish (Fundulus). The eggs of this tish complete their 
development in about two weeks (at the proper temperature). 
We may discriminate three stages in the development of this 
fish. The first consists solely of processes of cell-division 
and the eK|mnsionof the blastoderm. This stage lasts about 
twenty-four hours. It is followed by the formation and 
beginning differentiation of the embryo during the second 

I Part I. p. 309- 
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twenty-four hours. The third stage of development begins 

with the establishment of muscular activity, especially the 
heart-beat» about seventy-two hours after fertilization. 

If newly fertilized eggs be exi>osed to a partial oxygen 
vacuum, the development may go on for some time (about 
twenty -four hours). The eggs, however, may remain alive 
in the oxygen vaeuum for four days. If after that time 
they are put back into normal sea- water, they develop into 
normal fish, which hatch in due time. If we put an embryo 
which is three days old into the same oxygen vacuum, it 
loses its power of development within twenty -four houi^e. 
The older the embryo, the more deleterious is the lack of 
oxygen. This is comprehensible only on the assumption 
that the morphological differentiation is accompanied or 
preceded by changes in the chemical constitution of the 
embryo. 

The same result was obtained in experiments in which 
the concentration of sea- water was raised by the addition of 
NaCl, but curiously enough in this case the younger embryo 
was more sensitive to an addition of NaCl to sea-water than 
the older embryo. An addition of 5 g. of NaCl to 100 c.c. 
of sea- water did not prevent the development of the Fimdulus 
egg, but an addition of 10 g. of NaCl to 100 ex\ of sea- 
water prevented the formation of an embryo» Newly fer- 
tiUAed eggs began to segment in such a solution, but stopped 
very soon and lost their power of development permanently 
within from six to ten hours. A germ that was allowed to 
develop during the first twenty-four hours in normal sen- 
water withstood much better a solution of sen- water to 
which 10 pi^r cent, of NaCl had been added. In such a 
solution it could goon with its development for several days; 
in some cases as long as ten to fourteen days. An embryo 
which had been allowed to develop in normal sea-water until 
its circulation was established (third or fourth day) was even 
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able to live for several days in sea-water to which 24 f>er 
cent, NaCl had be^n added. When I made these experi- 
ments I still accej>ted the common view that NaCl was an 
indifferent substance, and that in these experiments it acted 
only osmotically. The results of my recent work and of 
experiments to be mentioned in this paper, however^ prove 
that we have to deal with the effects of Na and CI ions in 
these experiments. It therefore follows that the Xa and CI 
ions (especially the former) are more injurions during the 
earliest stages of cell-division than during the later stages. 
I made my new experiments on the effects of various ions 
upon development on the eggs of the same form. 

If the eggs of Fundulus be put into a |?i NaCl solution 
immediately after fertilization, the development stops in most 
eases at an early stage (64 to 128 cells) and only a few eggs 
form an embryo. If the development does not stop during 
the first twenty-four hours, it continues as a rule normally 
for one or more weeks. Hence a pure NaCl solution seems to 
be more poisonous during the first twenty-four hours of devel- 
opment than during the later stages. Control experiments 
verify this asaumption* Eggs that were allowed to develop the 
first eighteen or twenty -four hours in sea^water, and are then 
put iBto a I n NaCl solution, continue to develop in almost 
every case. No embryo is able to hatch in these solutions. 

In our previous pajjer we showed that a young fish died 
in a few hours in such a solution. The fact that the egg 
lives longer in it may be due either to the fact that the tough 
egg membrane does not allow the ions to penetrate so fast 
into the embryo, or to the presence of the yolk which to a 
certain extent may regulate the proportion of ions in the 
embryo. 

If we dilute a | n NaCl solution with distilled water, we 
find that in a ^ n NaCl solution all the newly fertilized eggs 
may form an embryo. Some of the embryos even hatch in 
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such a ßolution. Their duration of life after hatching is^ 
however, very short. The fact that the egga of Fandalus 
ar0 able to develop in sea- water to which as much as 5 per 
cent. NaCl has been added ehows that other constituents of 
the sea- water are able to counteract the jxiisonooa effects of 
a pure NaCl solution. In a solution of 98 c.c> |n NaCl 
4- 2 c.c, |n KCl only a small numl>er of embryos are formed. 
They cannot be kept alive for more than a week. In a solu- 
tion of 98 c.c, I li NaCl + 2 c.c. ^u CaCI^ every egg devel- 
ops, but only in exceptional cases does the fish hatch. Those 
that hatch die immediately afterward. The addition of 
even as little as ^ c.c. '/n CaClg to 100 c.c. |»NaCl causes 
all the eggö to develop. A small amount of Ca ions counter- 
acts the poisonous effect of a large quantity of Na iona 
sufficiently to allow the development to go on, but not enough 
to allow the embryos to hatch. In a solution of 96 c.c. |ii 
NaCl + 2 c.c. ^*«CaCl^ + 2 c.c. |n KCl not only all the 
egge develop, but the young fish hatch and live indefinitely. 

In distilled water all the eggs are able to develop, and 
the young fish hatch in due time and live indefinitely. 
Hence the Ca and K ious of the above-mentioned solution 
are not directly necessary for the development of the fish. 
They are only indirectly necessary to counteract the [xjisonous 
effects of the Na ions in a solution of a Na salt. In a gly- 
cerin solution of the same osmotic pressure as a | n NaCl 
solution, no embryo was farmed. In mixtures of glycerin 
and sea-water embryos formed, but the glycerin acted as a 
poison ; the more glycerin the solution contained, the quicker 
it killed them. 

Thus far our results agree entirely with our pre\ious 
results on the poisonous character of a pure NaCl solution. 
Such a solution has a poisonous effect on the germ of 
Fundulus, and the Na ions are exclusively or mainly 
responsible for the poisonous effect. But this [x^isonous 
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effect is much more marked during the first twenty-four 
hours of development than during the later stages. 

Everyone who has had experience with the effects of 
KCl upon the contraction of muscles knows how poisonous a 
pure KCl solution is. I was much surprised to find that a |n 
KCl solution is even less harmful to the newly fertilized egg 
of Fundulus than a |n NaCl solution. More eggs develop 
in the former than in the latter solution. The following 
table gives a clear illustration of this condition: Mixtures of 
|w NaCl and f n KCl solutions were used. Each solution 
had about seventy to eighty eggs. The percentage of eggs 
that formed embryos is indicated for each solution. 

TABLE I 





Character of Solution 


Percentafre 

of Eggs That 

Formed Embryos 


1 


98C.C. 

95 

90 

60 

40 

10 

5 

2 




|nNaC14- 2ofi. inKPl 


10 


2 


44 

ii 
U 
t( 


- 10 

- 40 

- 60 

- 90 

- 95 

- 98 
t-100 


3 


25 


4 


dO 


5 


40 


6 


33 


7 


33 


8 


33 


9 


38 











It is evident that if the number of K ions is greater than 
the number of Na ions, the percentage of eggs which are 
able to develop is larger. It is remarkable that in a solu- 
tion of 98 NaCl + 2 KCl fewer eggs from an embryo than 
in 95 NaCl + 5 KCl or in 90 NaCl + 10 KCl, although in 
these last two solutions the amount of KCl is far in excess 
of that in sea-water. Hence we are forced to conclude that 
K ions are less poisonous for the earlier stages of Fundulus 
than Na ions. It is better for the egg that K ions enter 
into combination with the proteids of the protoplasm than 
Na ions. 
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As ecKjn, however, as the heart begins to beat and circu- 
lation becomes necessary for the embryo, the K ions become 
more poisonous than the Na ions* Only in the first three 
solutions ia the heart of the embryo able to beat for a few 
days* But even in these solutions no embryo lives longer 
than abont a week. In the other solutions the embryos die 
much earlier. This should certainly serve us as a caution in 
taking it for granted that the cell -division is due to con- 
tractile phenomena of the same order as those occurring in 
the muscle. 

Ca ions are in small quantities more beneficial, in larger 
quantities more injurious, than Na ions. The addition of a 
little ^^°?* CaClg to a pure NaCl or a pure KCl solution 
causes all the eggs to develop, but very soon a limit in the 
addition of CaCl^ is reached where no more embryos are 
able to form. The following table shows this in a very 
marked way; 

TABLE n 





Character of Soluticm 


Formed Embryo« 


1 


lOOcc. 

9B 
95 

90 
75 
60 
50 


In 

u 
t* 


KCI+ Oc.c, 
+ 2 

+ 5 
+ 10 
+ 25 
+ 40 

+ 50 


lit 

u 
n 


Caa, 


15i 


2 

3 


100 
100 


4.... 


100 


6 


100 


6 » 


d 


7.... ..,..,... 










In none of these solutions was an embryo able to batch or 
to live through the whole period necessary for develop- 
ment. The K ions in these solutions caused a cessation of 
the heart-beat. The more K ions the solution contained, 
the sooner this happened. In mixtures of Na and Ca ions 
the limit where Ca ions prevent the formation of an embryo 
is still lower. As a rule in a mixture of 75 c*c» |rt NaOl + 
25 C.C* Y" CaClj no embryo is formed. 
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It hfts long been maintained that there is an antagonism 
between Ca and K ions. The following experiment demon- 
etrates this relation in a very striking way : If we mix 75 c,c. 
of sea- water with 25 c,e. y n CaCl j» as a mle only a very 
email percentage of the eggs are able to form an embryo. 
Bat if we add a large quantity of KCl, almost every egg 
forms an embryo. In two experiments not a single embryo 
was formed in a mixture of 75 c.c. of sea- water + 25 c*c. y n 
CaClg, while in 50 ex. of sea*water -h25 cc* y?* CaCl, 
+ 25 c.a fn KCl every egg formed an embryo, I have 
repeated this exfieriment very often, and in each case ob- 
tained similar results, ßut while the K ions fintagonized 
the poisonous effects of the Ca ions upon the formation of the 
embryo, ike poisonous effects of the K ions upon the heart- 
beat were fiot counteracted by the Ca ions. In none of the 
embryos formed in this solution was the heart able to beat 
sufficiently long to enable the embryo to complete its devel- 
opment As a rule, on the sixth day every egg was dead. 

In a pure '/n CaClg solution the germ died in the early 
stages of segmentation (four- to eight-cell stages). It ap- 
peared to b© coagulated* Not even in a mixture of equal 
parts of such a solution with distilled water was a single 
embryo formed* In a solution of 25 c.c. y n CaCl g with 75 cx% 
of difitilled water embryos could be formed* In one case 
as many as 30 per cent* of the eggs contained embryos. 
This is the more remarkable as in a mixture of 75 c,c. of 
sea-water + 25 e.c. y h CaClj a much smaller percentage of 
eggs formed embryos* In a ^n CaCl, solution all the eggs 
formed embryos whose development was normal. 

We should expect that if we put eggs immediately after 
fertilization into a pure solution of a Na aalt whose anion 
precipitates calcium, the fatal effects of the Na ions upon the 
development would be still more obvious than in a pure NaCl 
solution* The precipitation of Ca ions in the protoplasm 
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would accelerate the disproportion between the Na and Ca 
ions of the protoplasm, I tried ^/ n Na^SO^ solution. In 
no experiment waa a single embryo formedt and in each case 
the development of the germ stopped in an earlier stage 
than in the pure NaCl solution* This corroborates our 
view that the poisonous character of the pure NaCl solution 
is due to the fact tliat for the development of the egg the Na, 
Ca, and K ions must exist in definite proportions in the 
protoplasm. 

In a pure y n MgCl^ solution no egg can develop. Even 
in equal parts of ^ n MgCl^ and distilled water only a small 
proportion of eggs {20 per cent,) were able to form embryos, 
none of which hatched, Mg ions behave toward the egg of 
Fundulus very much like Ca and unlike K ions. In a solu- 
tion of 98 c,c, I« NaCl + 2 ex. V" '* MgCl^ all the eggs form 
embryos, although no fish hatch. But in larger quantities 
the Mg ions are not so poisonous as the Ca ions. Even in a 
mixture of equal parts of |n NaCl+ V " Mg^Jlg ^^ many as 
75 per cent* of the eggs form embryos (although none of 
the latter hatch). This behavior of the Mg ions is similar to 
the one described in my pai>er on the absorption of liquids. 
The above-mentioned exf^eriments on the effects of K ions 
show very clearly that the effect of these ions uijon cell- 
division is altogether different from their effect upon the 
rhythmical contractions. This is not only true for the cells 
of Fundulns, but also for the egg-celb of the sea-urchin. I 
intend to discuss the effect of ions uix>n the cell-division in 
the eggs of sea-urchins in the next paper, 

III. SOME GENERAL CXJNCLUSIONS 

1, The results of this paper bear ujK^n several other 
problems which we have thus far had no chance to discuss 
sufficiently. There has been a controversy as to whether 
the contractions of the heart are myogenic or neurogenic. 
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The problem is the game as for Gonionemus. In tlie latter it 
*s certain that under ordinary circumstances {t\ e., in the 
!>reseiice of the K and Ca ions of the sea-water),the imimlses 
for the rhythmical contractions originate in th© nervous 
system, or at least in the margin. It is, however, not the 
histological or morphological stmctiire of the ganglia which 
allows them tobe so important, but their chemical constitution. 
The center of Gonionemus xs able to beat rhythmically in a 
pure NaCl or NaBr solution. It is true that the center of 
Gonionemna (and the apex of the heart) contain single scat- 
tered ganglion cells. One might think that these latter are 
responsible for the rhythmical contractions of the center 
which occur in pure NaCl or NaBr solutions. But tb© mus- 
cles of the skeleton (even if curnrized} show rhythmical eon- 
tractions in the same pure NaCl or NaBr solutions, provided 
the latter do not contain any K or Ca ions* 

2, It would be unwarranted to say that Ca or any other 
ions are the cause of, or the stimiilus for, the rhythmical con- 
tractions in Gonionemus, or th© heart, or any other organ. It 
would be much nearer the truth to assume that for the possi- 
bility of rhythmical contractions the Na, Ca, and K ions must 
exist in definite proportions in the tissue which is expected to 
show rhythmical activity. Only so long as these propor- 
tions are preserved does the tissue j>08sess euch physical 
properties and such labile equilibrium as to be capable of 
rhythmical processes or contractions. If the tissue has per- 
manently or temporarily more Ca and fewer Na ions than 
are required for the above-mentioned physical properties 
and condition of equilibrium, an increase of Na ions in the 
tissue will cause rhythmical contraction. In such a case the 
tissue will begin to contract rhythmically or beat at an 
increased rate in a pure NaCl solution. If the tissue, how- 
ever, contains too many Na and too few Ca iouB, a further 
increase of the latter in the tissue will cause the beginning 
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of rhjtbmicfll contractions. In this case the addition of Ca 
ions to a jmre NaCl solution will produce rhythmical activity. 
In a former paper I have shown that skeletal muscle can be 
caused to beat rhythm ically if we increase the numl3er of its 
Na ions without increasing the number of its Ca ions. In 
one of the next pai>ers it will be proved that the same result 
can be obtained more rapidly if we decrease the number of 
Ca ions in the muscle by precipitating them, 

3. The phenomena of muscular contractility and the phe- 
nomena of cell-division are considered by many authors as 
being of the same order. The rays of the astrosphere are 
said to be contractil« fibrils which pull the chromosomeR 
apart and accomplish the division of the mother-cell into 
two daughter-cells, I do not see how we can harmonize 
this hyi>o thesis with the fact that enormous quantities of K 
ions in no way interfere with the process of karyokinesis» 
while even a much smaller amount of K ions annihilates 
musciilar activity in a very short time* In the preceding 
paper I mentioned the fact that the ciliary motion of the 
blastulffi of the sea-urchins continues in the presence of enor- 
mous quantities of K ions. The riddle of contractility is 
still unsolved. It yet remains to be proved that the ciliary 
motion and cell-division are due to contractile processes 
identical with those in the muscle» Our experiments on thö 
effects of K ions should warn us against taking such an 
identity for granted, 

4. While a solution of NaCl with a small amount of K and 
Ca ions allows all the various vital processes to go on (except 
such special phenomena as the formation of the skeleton^ 
with which we shall deal in the next paper), we find other 
combinations of ions which enhance some of the vital pro- 
cesses^ while they prevent others. The most important com- 
bination in this direction is the mixture of | n KCl with a 
small amount of ^^n CaClg. In such a solution the first 
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stages of the development of the Fundulns egg occur in n 
normal way. The fact that such a solution does not contain 
any Na ions raises the qnestion whether the main importance 
of ions in these phenomena dot>s not lie in the influence they 
have upon the physical .qualities of the protoplasm (absorp- 
tion of liquids, state of matter, etc.) If this were the case, 
we might easily imderstand that various mixtures of iony 
might bring about the same effect U{x>n tissues, provided 
that they affect the physical qualities of the protoplasm in 
the same manner. In the next paper we shall show that the 
eggs of the sea-urchin can reach the blastula stage in a 
mixture of Y'^^^^Clg and V^t CaClg. But each of these 
vicarioas mixtures serves only for a certain class of vital 
procesBes, while a mixture of NaCl with a small amount of 
Ca and K ions allows the whole cycle of life phenomena 
(with certain exceptions) to be completed, 

5- Herbst^ has tried to prove that practically every sub- 
stance contained in the sea* water is necessary for the deveK 
opment of the egg of the sea-urchiu. His proof consisted 
chiefly in removing one of the constituents of the sea- water, 
and showing that in such modified sea-water the eggs were 
not able to develop. This method does not warrant the con- 
clusioos Herbst has drawn from them. In a solution of 96 
ex. |w NaCl + 2 ex. V CaCl, + 2 c.a f« KCl all the Fun- 
dulus eggs develop and hatch» If we remove the Ca ions, 
the majority of Fundulus eggs cannot develop, and of the 
few that develop none hatch. According to Herbst it would 
follow that the surrounding medium must contain Ca ions 
for the development and hatching of the Fundulus eggs. 
Yet we have seen that the Fundulus egg develoi>9 and 
hatches in distilled water. Ca ions become a necessity only 
if the surrounding solution contains Na ions in excessive 
quantities, 

1 HssaaTt Archie* für Enlwukciung»mcchanik* Vol. V (IS9T), p. 649» 



XXIX 

ox THE ARTIFTCIAL PRODUCTION OF XORMÄL LAR- 
V^ FROM THE UXFERTILIZED EGGS OF THE SEA- 
URCHIN (ARBACIA)^ 

I. INTEODUCTOEY EEMÄEEB 

Eight years ago I published the results of Home experi* 
mentB on the effects of an increase in the concentration of 
sea-water ujKjn the segmentation of the egg. I had found 
that the addition of a small quantity of NaCl to sea-water 
retarded segmentation in the egg of the &ea-urc4iin. By 
increasing the concentration a point was soon reached where 
no further segmentation occurred. If one carefully selects 
the minimum increase in the concentration which is able to 
prevent the segmentation of the egg, and the eggs be kept 
in this st:jlution for one or more hours, a [leculiar phenome- 
non occurs. When put back into normal sea- water the eggs 
do not segment into two, four^ eight cells» and so on, sacees- 
sively, but begin to di%^ide into more than two cells very 
soon after being brought back into the sea-water. The 
longer the egg is kept in conc*5ntrated stm-water, the greater 
is the number of cells into which it breaks up at once. I 
rejieatedly saw an undivided egg go into a morula stage 
within tifteen minutes after it was put back into the normal 
sea- water* I did not make a thorough histological examina- 
tion of these eggs. Dr. Conklin was kind enough to stain a 
lot of eggs that had been in concentrated sea- water and 
which showed no trace of segmentation. ""Some of these 
eggs showed very distinctly from four to about thirty nuclei; 
in other eg^ the segmentation of the nucleus was not so 
perfect. The nucleus, extremely large, seemed to conrnt of 

I Amsriean Journal 0/ Phiftiology, Vol III {Ä[»rÜ 1, 1900), p, iSi* 
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several parts, wlikh, however, were still conoected/' These 
liistological examinations were not thorough enough, and it 
was my intention to have them continued, The explaBa- 
tion I gave for this phenomenon was as follows: "The 
segmentation of the protoplasm is the effect of a stimulus 
which the nucleus applies to the protoplasm and which 
makes the protoplasm close around the nucleus*" On the 
other hand, if we put an egg into sea-water whose concentra- 
tion has been raised by the addition of certain salts» the 
protoplasm loses water, and this loss of water brings about 
a loss of irritability. There is a certain eoncentratiou at 
which the nucleus is still able to divide, while the protoplasm 
loses its ability to respond to the stimuli emanating from 
the nuclei. This, it seemed to me, was what happened in 
the more concentrated sea-waten The nucleus divided, but 
the protoplasm had lost its irritability on account of the loss 
of water. Hence there existed a segmentation of the nucleus 
without a segtnentatiou of the protoplasm. But as soon as 
such an egg was put back into normal sea-water the proto- 
plasm began to take up more water and respond to the 
stimuli of the nucleus (these stimuli I considered to be 
chemical )♦ Hence the protoplasm divideil at once into as 
many cells as thure were nuclei preformed.^ 

The following year Morgan stated that he had repeated 
my experiments and confirmed them, but was unable to 
agree with me as regards the nuclear division.^ He found 
only one nucleus in the egg and concluded that no segmenta- 
tion of the nucleus occurs in the couceutrated sea-water, but 
that a rapid division of the nucleus occurs when the eggs 
are put back iuto normal sea* water. As he had made only 
four experiments in all, I asked the late Professor Norman, 
who worked in ray laboratory, to make a larger number of 



I LOKB, Jownml of Morphalo&y. Vol. VJI (1862), p. 253. 

'T, H. Ui^uaMS, Ä¥ta§omitcKer Anaigen VoL IK fli^)* p. 111. 
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experiments in order to find out whether there was a division 
of the nucleus without a segmentation of tlie protoplasm, 
and whether this division was mitotic. Norman found that 
by carefully selecting the concentration of the sea -water a 
division of the nucleus without a segmentation of the proto- 
plasm occurred, and, moreover, that the division was mitotic/ 
The number of cells into which the egg divides at once when 
brought back into normal sea-water is often larger than the 
number of the nuclei preformed in the concentrated sea- 
water* It therefore seems as if a further division of the 
nuclear matter occurs immediately after the eggs are put 
bacTt into normal sea -water. The addition of sodium chlo- 
ride Beemed to injure the eggs, and I asked Mr. Norman to 
try the effects of other chlorides. He found that an increase 
in the concentration of sea- water by the addition of MgClj 
is less harmful than that of any other chloride. 

It seems to nie that it is necessary to discriminate in these 
experiments between two different effects produced by the 
addition of salts (or the increase of the concentration of sea- 
water)* The one effect is that prtxluced on the nucleus and 
consists of a destruction (liquefaction?) of the nuclear mem- 
brane, and possibly a dissolution of the substance which 
binds the chromosomes together. This effect seems within 
certain limits to increase with the concentration of the sea- 
water. The other effect consists in the gradual suppression 
of the motility of the protoplasm. This may possibly be 
due to a decrease in the fluidity of the protoplasm (water 
rigor). This effect also becomes stronger with the increase 
in the concentration of the Bcn-water, At a certain point in 
the increase of the concentration the nuclear membrane will 
\m dissolved and the chromosomes scattered (through proto- 
plasmic motions), while the protoplasm is no longer able to 
undergo segmentation. This was obsen^ed by Norman. If 

1 W. W. KOEMAN, Archiv für Entwickctutigemcckanik^ Vol. Ill (Iftyia), j». J€6. 
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the concentration is a little higher, the dissolution of the 
nuclear membrane occnrB, but the protoplasm on account o( 
its rigor is unable to scatter the chromosomes and to seg- 
ment. If Buch eggB be put back into normal sea-water, the 
protoplasm gradually loses its condition of rigor. The 
motions that lead to the scattering of chromosomes return 
sooner than the ability to segment. In such cases the pro- 
cess probably occurs in the form in which Morgan observed 
it. There may be intermediate stages and variations. 

I mention these esjmriments mainly for the reason that 
they led Morgan to a very important step, namely, to try the 
effect of an increase in the concentration of sea* water ujion 
itnferiilizetl eggs. He fonnd that eggs that were pnt into 
sea- water whose concentration had been raised by the addi^ 
tion of li per cent. XaCl or 3^ per cent MgClg began to 
segment into two or more cells when put back into normal sea- 
water. This segmentation went in some cases about as far as 
the sixty-fonr-cell stage, but then the development stopped,* 

Meade made the observation that the unfertilized eggs of 
Chatopteruö could be caused to throw ont the polar bodies 
by the addition of a small amount of KCl to sea-water. 
The addition of NaCl had no such effect.^ Last year Dr. 
Mathews made an experiment with rennet ferment which he 
did not publish. In a previous paper on the origin of 
fibrinogen he had expressed the idea that the origin of 
the aatrospheres in a cell was due to a process of coagu* 
lation. He tried the effect of rennet ferment npon unfer- 
tilized eggs of the sea-urchin to see whether he could in this 
way eauBC the egg to develop. The eggs were put into a 
fiolntion of rennet tablet and when taken out began to seg- 
ment, but the development did not go beyond the division 
into a comparatively small numl>er of cells* The phenomenon 

I T. H. Mors A», Archie far Entwickclui>i(fm€chamk, Vol. Vni (ISflSK p. 44S. 
» Mkad, tcctufeä d€iiverefl itt Woodä Hole, i^m i Boston t OIdq i Co.). 
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resembled the on© described by Morgan to sueli an extent 
that Mathews came to the conclusiün that it was not the ren- 
net which acted in his experiments, but the salts in the ren- 
net tablets. In other words, it was practically the increase 
in the concentration of tho sea-water which brought alx>ut 
the segmentation of the unfertilized egg, just as in Mor- 
gan's exjieriment. 

There are some earlier observations concerning the fact that 
unfertilized eggs may show the beginnings of segmentation* 
Hertwig mentions/ that the eggs of Arthropods, Echino- 
derniB, and Annelids show a beginning of segmentation 
when left in sea-water for a long time (about twenty 
hours). Tichomirof is quoted as having produced arti- 
ficially a beginning of development in the eggs of Bom by x. 
But these eggs are naturally parthenogenetic. Nussbaum^ 
has rei>eated these experiments, and, as far as I can see, the 
unfertilized eggs of Bombjx seem to develop naturally just 
as well as with the treatment given them by Tichomirof. 
There is a etatemeut by Dewitz* that treatment with cor* 
rosive sublimate causes the eggs of a frog to show a begin- 
ning of segmentation, but, if, I am not mistaken, Dewitz 
made no sections through these eggs, and he himself ex- 
pressed his doubts to me as to whether there was a real 
segmentation, or whether the snrface of the egg simply 
resembled that of segmented eggs. 

Kulagiu recently made the following statement: ''I ex- 
ix>sed unfertilized eggs of fish and amphibians to diphtheria 
antitoxin, and noticed in many the procees of segmentation*"* 
As this one sentence is all ho has published about his ex- 
periments, it is iu3 possible to express an opinion concerning 
them. If there was a real segmentation, it still remains an 

I O. OeetwIg, Dit Zelle urvi die Oetrebe, Vol. I, p. :i39. 

J M. NtrsHBAtTM, Arehiv für mikro9kopf9üh§ Anafitmic, Vol. LIII (1«Ö»J, p. 441, 

* J. Dewitz, Biolo&i4eha$ QentrnJf*tatt, Vt.l. VIT ilMTK p. J13. 

» KcLAOiif , £oQU*0iweher An:ttiQer^ Vul, XXI (180&>» p. 053* 
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open question whether it was not caused by the salts of the 
serum. This constitutes about all the data existing at the 
time I started my experiments.* 

I had in the meantime made my experiments on the 
effects of ions u|X)n the rhythmical contractions of muscle, 
and reached the conclusion that by changing the ions con- 
tained in a tissue we can impart to it qualities which it does 
not ordinarily possess.'* I concluded that it might be pos- 
sible to produce blastulse, or even plutei, from an unfertilized 
egg by merely changing the ions in the egg. Such changes 
were possible in three ways: first, by altering the qualitative 
constitution of the sea- water without altering its total osmotic 
pressure; second, by altering its osmotic pressure by the 
addition of certain salts; and, third, by combining both 
methods. The last way led to positive results. 

I began my experiments with a study of the effects of 
various ions on the development of the fertilized egg, 

II. THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS IONS UPON THE FERTILIZED 
EGGS OF ARBACIA 

The eggs were fertilized in normal sea- water, and after 
five minutes were put into the various solutions. The 
greatest care was used with the eggs, and as little sea- water 
as possible was added to the artificial solution to be tested. 
The eggs were collected in vessels in such a way as to form 
a thick layer. One or two drops from a pipette gave all the 
eggs needed for an experiment. These two drops consisted 
chiefly of eggs with the minimum amount of sea-water. The 
volume of each of the artificial solutions was 100 c.c. 

One chloride in solution, — In a |n NaCl solution 10, 
20, and in one case 50 i)er cent, of the eggs began to segment. 
They very rarely reached the sixteen-cell stage. The majority 

I I should have mentioned also the observations made by R. Hertwifir, that by 
addinf? strychnin to sea-water the egj?s of the sea-urchin can be caused to show 
the first scKmoncation. [ 1903] 

^Partll, p. :>18. 
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of the eg^ stopped developing at the two-cell stage. The 
size of the cells was as a rule unequal from the l>egmnmg. 

Ill a mixture of 90 c.c, of this solution with 10 c>c, of 
distilled water about 80 per cent, of the egg^ developed, B4:>m6 
of which even reached the thirty -two-cell stage. In making 
more dilute solutions fewer eggs segmented^ and in solutiona 
that were more dilute than a mixture of 70 c-c, |?iNaCl + 40 
C.c* distilled water as a rule no eggs segmented. This was 
not due to the reduction in the osmotic pressure, for in a 
solution of 70 c.c* |-« NaCl + 30 c*c, of cane sugar of the 
same osmotic pressure but very few eggs began to segment. 
They did not develop beyond the four-cell stage. In equal 
parts of the NaCl and the sugar solution not an egg segmented* 
In a 1^1 KCl solution nlxjut 70-80 [ler cent, of the eggs 
segmented, and many reached the eight-cell stage. A slight 
dilution of the KCl allowed the eggs to reach the thirty-two- 
cell stage. Even in a mixture of GO c.c, KCl and 40 ae. 
distilled water alxjut 5 per cent, of the eggs began to seg- 
mentj but reached only the two- or four-cell stage. In 
more dilute solutions uo segmentation occurred. The 
cleavage cells were more equal in si^e than in the NaCl 
solutions. It is obvious that a pure KCl solution is more 
favorable for segmentation than the pure equimolecular NaCl 
solutions. In a former pajier I published a similar observa- 
tion on the Fundulus egg- 
In a y* t( MgClg solution the eggs reached the thirty- 
two-cell stage, and in more diluted solutions, for instance 
50 c,c, MgClg + 50 c.c, of distilled water, the development 
went even farther (sixty-four cells or more). But the varions 
experiments with a pure MgCl ^ solution varied somewhat in 
their results. On the whole» the MgCl^ was more favorable 
than the KCl or NaCl 

In a y n CaClg stjlution there was at the best only the 
beginning of a segmentation. In a mixture of 90 c*c. 
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y n CaClg with 10 c.c. of distilled water I occasionally saw 
an egg in the two-cell stage. In more dilute CaCl, 
solutions no trace of a segmentation occurred. Hence Mg 
and K were more favorable than Na and Ca ions for the con- 
centration used in the experiments. It is very evident from 
these experiments that the optimum concentration for each 
of these four chlorides is different. 

In a l^n LiCl solution the majority of eggs remained un- 
segmented, and only very few reached the two-cell stage. 
Mixtures of LiCl with sugar were no more advantageous. 
In pure glycerin and sugar solutions of the same osmotic 
pressure as that of a |n NaCl solution no egg segmented. 
It is evident that the quality of the ions is of more impor- 
tance in these experiments than the osmotic pressure, and 
that NaCl is not an indifferent substance. 

Two chlorides in solution. — In a solution of one chloride 
the eggs of Arbacia cannot reach the blastula stage. Are 
mixtures of two chlorides more favorable for segmentation ? 
Among the possible mixtures of the two chloride solutions 
of the same osmotic pressure as the sea-water I found those 
between ^n MgCl, and yn CaCl, the most favorable. 
The following twelve mixtures were prepared:* 



(1) 


100 C.C. 


VnMgCl,+ Occ. 


Vn CaCl, 


(2) 


95 


(( 


+ 5 


(( 


(3) 


90 


(( 


+ 10 


(( 


(4) 


80 


« 


+ 20 


(( 


(5) 


70 


(( 


+ 30 


(( 


(6) 


60 


(( 


+ 40 


(( 


(7) 


60 


(( 


-4- 50 


(( 


(8) 


40 


i( 


+ 60 


(( 


(9) 


90 


(( 


+ 70 


(( 


(10) 


20 


(( 


4- 80 


U 


(11) 


10 


(( 


+ 90 


(( 


(12) 





U 


+ 100 


(i 



1 It will savo repeating these fif^ires if I may state here that the same twelve 
proportions were used in all the following experiments with two chlorides io 
solution . 
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In the first solution the eggs reached the thirty-two-cell 
stage. In the second, third, and fourth solutions they formed 
blaetulaö, which, however, did not move. I first thought 
that for the motility of the cilia the presence of other ions 
might be required, but I found that blast ulte that had devel- 
oped in normal sea- water continued their motion for two 
days in a solution of 80 c.c, of y n MgCl, +20 c.c* of sea- 
water. It is |>os6ible, however, that in such a solution cilia 
cannot be formed. I placed a lot of these eggs that had 
reached the blaetula stage in a mixture of MgClg and CaCl ^ 
in normal sea- water» The next morning they moved about 
in the most lively manner. It is certainly contrary to the 
current ideas concerning adaptation that the egg of Arbacia 
should reach the blastula stage in a solution which is practi- 
cally free from Na ions. 

In the fifth solution only very few eggs segmented 
and reached the eight-cell stage, while the other solutions 
were still worse. The segmentation was more regular the 
more Mg the solution contained, and became more irregular 
the more the Ca ions predominated. One of the chief features 
of this irregularity was the unequal size of the cleavage 
cells. As in certain eggs the unequal size of the cleavage 
cells is a characteristic feature which plays a great role in 
the theories of development, it is of interest that such diifer- 
ences can be brought about through the presence of a cer- 
tain quantity of definite lonB, especially of Ca and Na ions. 

In the mixtures of |?i NaCl with ^^ii MgClg the results 
were not so good. No swimming blastulm were formed. In 
solutions of 90 to 30 c.c, of MgCljj with 10 to 70 c.c. of 
NaCl a morula stage was reached. 

Mixtures of V n MgCI, with friKCl were still less favor- 
able. The solutions with more MgCl^ than KCl reached 
the thirty- two-cell stage, or even went a little farther in 
their development. 
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Mixtures of |u KCl with y CaCl, allowed only the be- 
ginning of the segmentation, and this only as long as CaClg 
was used in very small quantities. In 96 ac. KCl + 4 c.c. 
CaClg one egg in a thousand went into the two-cell stage, or 
formed two large cells with two micromeres; but in 90 c.c. 
KCl + 10 c.c. CaClj not one egg segmented, and the solu- 
tions with more Ca were not more favorable. 

A combination of |h NaCl with y n CaCl, was equally 
poisonous. Even in 98 c.c. NaCl + 2 c.c. CaCl, the eggs 
did not go beyond the beginning of the segmentation, and in 
96 c.c. NaCl + 4c.c. CaCl, the eggs died in the four-cell 
stage. It is worthy of mention that in these solutions the 
cleavage cells were very unequal in size. 

Mixtures of |?i KCl and |u NaCl were, on the other 
hand, almost as favorable as the MgCl, solutions. In 98 c.c. 
NaCl + 2 c.c. KCl the eggs reached the sixty-four-cell 
stage or went even beyond this. It was the same in 96 c.c. 
NaCl + 4 c.c. KCl for almost every egg divided. With 
more KCl and less NaCl the results were less favorable. 
In a former paper we pointed out that the comparative 
harmlessness of K ions for the phenomena of cell-division 
is in striking contrast with the harmfulness of the same 
ions for the phenomena of muscular contraction. We thus 
see that the following two combinations of two chlorides 
in solution are the most favorable for development: (1) 
90 c.c. V ^* MgCl + 10 c.c. V n CaCl,; and (2) 98 c.c. 
I ?i NaCl + 2 c.c. I n KCl. 

Three chlorides in solution, — Neither with one nor with 
two chlorides in solution was it possible to obtain swimming 
blastulflB. From the experience with Fundulus* I expected 
that a combination of three metal ions (especially NaCl, 
with small amounts of KCl and CaCl,) would allow the 
eggs of the sea-urchin to complete their development. 

> Part II. p. r>44. 
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This was indeed the case. In a mixture of 96 c.c. | n NaCI 
+ 2 c.c. I II CaClj +2 c.c. f ?i KCl the eggs not only reached 
the blastula stage and swam around in the most lively way, 
but they reached the gaatrula and even pluteus stage, with 
the exception, however, that practically no skeleton was 
formed. Such larvse lived for about ten days in this solution 1 
We might think that the NaCI is an indifferent substance, 
and that the Ca and K ions are resjionsible for the effect. 
From what has been shown in the foregoing papers of this 
series it follows that this assumption is erroneous. The 
same can be proved again directly for this case. I had cane- 
sugar and glycerin solutions prepared of the some osmotic 
pressure as a §« NaCI solution. Table I gives the results of 
a series of experiments. 

TABLE I 



I 

3 



Chfli^cter of Solution 



How Far thft EggM 
Developed 



96 c.c. i n NaCI + 2g « KCl + 2 V « CaCl, 

I jL *t 



96c.c,SpnM(iCU+ 
96c.c. I« LiCl -j- 



96 c.c, cane sugar + 
96 c.c. glycerin -\- 



t 



Pluteus (without 

skeleton 1. 
Unsegmented. 
Mostly unseg- 

mented, few 

reach the S-cell 

ßtage. 
Unsegmented. 
Unsegmenteci, 



The results could not be more striking. MgCl^ is more 
favorable for the eegmenting egg thau NaCI, but still with 
the additiou of Ca and K ions not an egg segments 1 These 
experiments prove once more that the conception formed in 
the previous papers is correct, namely, that a pure NaCI so- 
lution is poist>nous, and that it requires a small amount of 
both Ca and K ions to antagonize the p>i8onous effect of a 
NaCI solution. It seems that for the egg of a sea-urchin the 
three metal ions in the above-mentioned proi)ortion give the 
colloids those [>hysical properties which allow them to go 
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through the changes of cell-division and assimilation re- 
quired for the process of development. I next tried whether 
it was necessary that the Ca and K ions be added in equal 
proportions to the NaCl. Table II gives the results of such 
experiments. 

It is obvious that the proportion of K and Ca ions may 
vary within certain limits as long as they are present in 
sufficient quantity. I will add that I have not yet found any 
other combination of three chlorides that yields swimming 
blastulsB. In the foregoing papers I mentioned that the 
anions are not indifiPerent, and that in a NaBr solution the 
rhythmical contractions of a muscle begin even sooner than 
in an equimolecular NaCl solution. I made some experi- 
ments on the effect of bromides on development. In a solu- 
tion of 96 ex. f n NaBr + 2 ex. f n KCl + 2 ex. Vn KCl 
the eggs developed into normal blastulce. In a solution of 
96 c.c. LiBr + 2 c.c. CaClg + 2 c.c. KCl the eggs reached 
the sixteen-cell stage, while in the corresponding LiCl solu- 
tion practically no segmentation took place. All these ex- 



TABLE II 





Nature of the Solation Used 


Stage of Development 
Reached 


1.. 


96c.c.j|nNaCH 


h2c.c.|nKCH 


h2c.c.V>nCaCl, 


Normal blastula. 


2.. 


*♦ 


h2 " H 


hi " 


Normal blastula. 


8.. 


4t 


h2 *' H 


tl :: 


Normal blastula. 


4.. 


U _ 


hi " H 


Normal blastula. 


5.. 


(( 


hi " H 
hi " H 


L2 


Normal blastula. 


6.. 


i( 


-1 


Normal blastula 






developed a 






little more 






slowly. 


7.. 


+ i " +1 


No blastulcc. 
Stopped at 8- 
32-cell 8tai;?e. 







periments together give us the impression that difiPerent com- 
binations of ions may exist which all have the same effect. 
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It seems as if the physicnl condition of the colloids was the 
essentixil j^oint^ and that this might be affected by variotis 
imi comb htai ions in the same way. 

Solutions ich ich cdlow the formation of a skeleton.- — The 
next question was what ions should be added to the above- 
mentioned solutions in order to obtain plutei with a Bkeleton. 





FIG. 147 



I found that a trace of Na^COg has that effect. In a solu- 
tion of 95 C.C. gtt NaCl + 2 c.c. '/ n CaCl^, + 1 ac, |n KCl 
+ 1 c.c. ^n NaCOg a skeleton was formed within three days. 
This skeleton was not quite oormaL It showed a formation of 
knobs and spheres which I never saw in the skeleton formed 
in normal sea- water {Fig. 147 B), I was anxious to obtain 
plutei with normal skeletons, and succeeded in doing so by 
adding a trace of MgCi^ to the above-meniioned solution. 
The solution which yielded plutei with a normal skeleton con- 
sisted of 95 c.c. I« NaCl + 1 c.c. V M;^Clla + 1 c.c. |ii 
KCl + 2 c.a V n CaCl^ + 1 c.c, ^n NflgCO^. The skele- 
ton is sketched in Fig, 147, A, It was therefore evident that 
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a small amoimt of Na^COg allowed the fumiation uf a skel- 
eton. The addition of NajCOg causes an addition of HO 
ions as well as of CO3 ionSp Whioh of the two are respon- 
sible for the formation of a skeleton? The Bubstiiuiion of 
KHO for the Nn^CO^ did not allow the formation of a 
skehtotL We mtigt therefore conclude that it i^ the CO 3 
ion which is essential .^ 

Cfm€lusiofus.^W& thus see that a mixtiir© of 96 c,c. |?r 
NaCl (or NaBr) + 2 c,a |« KCl + 2 ex. V « CaCl is suffi- 
cient to allow the fertilized egg of Arbacia to develop into 
the gagtmla stage. But does this force us to conclude that 
the three kstioiis Na, K, and Ca are utilized by the egg for 
the process of development? I think that our previous ex- 
periments on Fund ul us* may serve as a criterion in answer- 
ing the question. In a pure NaCl solution the young iish 
died rapidly, while in the above-mentioned mixture they re- 
mained alive. And yet this same fish could live indefinitely 
in distilled water. This proves that it does not require any 
ions from the surTonnding medium. It might be possible 
that only Na ions were needed for the development of the 
sea-urchin egg. In this case the K and Ca ions would have 
to be present in order to prevent the poisonous effects which 
a pure XaCl solution would produce. On the other hand, 



we found that in a mixture of MgCl, 



and CaClg which is 



practically free from Na ions the eggs can develop and al- 
most reach the blastula stage. This makes it still more dif- 
ficult to state jx)sitively that the Na ions of the surrounding 
medium are needed for the development of the sea-urchin 
egg. Perhaps it is safest to assume that for the process of 
celUdivision and development a certain physical condition — 
a certain labile equilibrium — of the protoplasm of the coU 

1 For htrthei' facia c&aterning the form&lion of a skeleton in sca^iircliiiis siee 
HsSBBTt A f chili für Kntwickttunijtttteehanik, VaL II (tMfOÖ)^ p. 4^; and DUKAOH. 
ttitJ., Vo!. IX (189&), p. 137. 
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loids has to be maintained. This requires certain ions in 
definite proportionB, either Na, K, and Ca (or other combi- 
nations^ for instance Mg and Ca). Distilled water is a poison 
for the eggs of Arbacia. Hence, if Na be one of the ions of 
the surrounding solution, Ca and K ions are likewise required. 

My results differ somewhat from those obtained by 
Herbst.* But I pointed out in my last pai>«'r that Herbst 
was misled by his method.^ This method consisted in 
making a solution of the same complication as the sea- 
water, in which, however, one constituent Was omitted. In 
case the eggs did not develop in such a solution, this was 
considered a proof that the constituent omitted was neces- 
sary for the development of the eggs. My erjieriments 
show that this conclusion is not correct. It is quite possible 
that the substance which was omitted or removed was not 
directly necessary for the egg, but only indirectly, inasmuch 
as it sensed to counteract the iKjisonous effects of another 
constituent of the solution. 

It seems to me that my experiments necessitate the intro- 
duction of a new conception, namely, that of pht/siologicfdlij 
bcdanced salt soluthns. By this I mean salt solutions which 
contain such ions and in such proportions as completely to 
annihilate the poisonous effects which each constituent would 
have if it were alone in solution. Sea-water and blood (and 
approximately a mixture of 96 c.e* |?i NaCl4-2 c,a Y'* 
CaCl3 + 2 c.c. I re KCl) are physiologically balanced salt 
aolntions. 

It will be necessary to investigate bow far the conclusions 
of pharniacologists, botanists, and bacteriologists concerning 
the effects of various salts require a correction on the basis 
of these new facts and conceptions» Their consideration 
might even prove of use in problems of immunity and 
adaptation. 

1 EEttBst, lew. cit., Yül. V C1S97) , p, S4&. 3 Part I J, p, 550, 
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ni; IS IT POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE BLASTULiE FBOM UNFERTI- 
LIZED EGOS WITHOUT RAISING THE ÜONCENTRATION OP 
THE SEA- WATER? 

The early experiments with which I started had indicated 

that an increase in the concentration of the sea- water caused the 
segmentation of the nucleus in the fertilised egg. Morgan^s 
experiments had shown that the same influence may cause 
the unfertilized egg to show a beginning of segmentation. 
In Mead's experiments, however, there was practically no 
increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea -water, while the 
nature of the ions seemed to determine the result I wished 
to fiad out whether a blastula could be secured from an 
unfertilized egg without raising the concentration (the total 
osmotic pressure) of the sea-water. All my e^tperiments 
thtts far have yielded the resit If that ibis is impossihh\ and 
ihul biß litis miiltod only a beginning of a segfm^taiion ean 
be produar.d in an unfertilized egg. It goes without saying 
that in these experiments bacteriological precautions are 
necessary to guard against the possibility of the introduction 
of spermatozoa by the instruments, or of their presence in 
the sea-water. One has a pretty reliable criterion for the 
entrance of a spermatozoon into the egg of Abacia in the 
formation of the egg membrane* An unfertilized egg has 
no distinct membrane, but immediately after the fertilization 
a very diötinct and rather thick membrane la formed. As 
none of the eggs in the following exjieriment formed a mem- 
brane or showed more than the beginning of a segmentation, 
we may reserve the discussion of our methods of protection 
against fertilization for the next section. Unfertilized eggs 
of the same female were divided into three lots,. One was 
put into a solution of *M c,c. In NaCl-h2 c.c. |r* KCl + 
2 ex. y ft CaClj. After three and one-half hours a few of 
the eggs showed a beginning of segmentation. After eight 
hours a majority of the eggs had divided into from 2 to 4 
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cells. Some had even gone a little farther.^ But then the 
Begmentation atopped. No egg had a membrane, A second 
lot was put into normal sea-water. Eight hours later none 
of these eggs had segmented or had a membrane. This 
indicates that a mere change in the constitution of the sea- 
water without any change in the oemotic pressure may cause 
the beginning of a segmentation of the egg, A third lot was 
put into a solution of 90 c,c. V « MgClg + 2 c,c. V '* CfiClf + 
2 c,c. I« KOI, No egg segmented* One lot of these eggs 
was put back into normal eea-water five hours later* A few 
eggs now went into the two-cell stage, but developed no fart her. 

In a mixture of 75 c,c. y* n MgClg with 25 c,c* distilled 
water a small number of unfertilized eggs segmented- In 
equal parts of y n MgCl, and |ii NaCl no eggs segmented. 

In Mead^s experiments it was KCl that caused the eggs 
of Chsetopterus to throw out their polar bodies* I put 
unfertilized eggs of Arbacia first into sea- water for five 
hours. Nu eggs showed a trace of beginning segmentation. 
After this the eggs were put for two hours into a mixture of 
UO C.C. sea- water and 10 c.c. | n KCL When put back into 
normal sea-water, in fifteen minutes almost every other egg 
began to divide, but the segmentation ne%^er went beyond the 
sixteen^cell stage at the best» Neither these nor the above- 
mentioned experiments gave constant results. The greatest 
differences existed in the proportion of eggs that showed a 
segmentation. In a former paper I had proved that the 
addition of a small amount of -^\n NaHO caused an increase 
in the rate of development and growth of the unfertilized 
Arbacia egg, while the equally small addition of an acid 
(HCl) produced the opfjosite effect. This summer I tried the 
effect of HO and H ions upon the unfertilized egg. The 
following solutions were prepared: 

It am Qow mclitiLid to bfilien; thnt thfi normal ccmcQDtratitiQ or the »ea^water 
wa^ slig'liUy ^^fi ihjiu thiit uf a i n Na(!l fc^cMntiou, .-itir] thiit tu is Wffiutiiti^ at ti 
I artbetinfCBsaetie d(jTcjlopi3i*?tit was due to the fact thnt tbe ^oJuiJon usihJ was alirbtly 
bypttftoiiiG. L19Q3J 
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(1) 99 c.c. sea- water +1 c.c. -\^n KHO 

(2) 98 " +2 

(3) 99 " +lc.c.TVnHCl 

(4) 98 " +2 

(5) 97 " +3 

In solution 1 almost every egg was in segmentation five 
hours later, but the segmentation was very irregular and 
often incomplete, and the egg showed very lively amoeboid 
motions. Never more than 10 cells were formed. In solu- 
tion 2 the effects were similar, but fewer eggs segmented. 
The segmentation did not go any farther. In solutions 3, 
4, and 5 not an egg showed any trace of segmentation, nor 
did any egg in the normal sea-water segment. 

Some of the eggs that were put into solutions 4 and 5 
were left there only ten minutes, and then brought back 
into normal sea- water. Five hours later many of these eggs 
had begun to segment. The segmentation did not go beyond 
the first cell-division. It should be said that the sea-water 
naturally contains some free HO ions. After a short treat- 
ment with acid the HO ions in the sea-water were able to 
produce an effect which they could not have had if the acid 
treatment had not been applied. 

None of these experiments, however, led to the formation 
of a blastula, nor did they offer any promise of the possi- 
bility of producing blastulsB in an artificial way. The ex- 
periments were made at various periods of the spawning 
season. After these and some other unpromising attempts 
I tried whether an increase in the concentration of sea- water 
would yield better results than a mere change in the propor- 
tion of the ions. Instead of using |n NaCl and KCl and 
Y n CaClg and MgClg solutions I now tried y 7t NaCl and 
KCl and *^"n MgClg and CaClg solutions. I do not wish 
to give an account of all the experiments I made in this 
direction, but prefer to confine myself to an account of one 
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experiment which led me in the right direction. In this ex- 
periment the following four mixtures were used: 

(1) 60 C.C. Vw MgCla +40 ex, of sea- water 

(2) 60c,c. VwKCl + 

(3) 60cx. V^^NaCl + 

(4) eOcc^nCaClj + ** 

A lot of unfertilized eggs were difjtril)uted in these four 
solutions, and remained in the same for one hour and fifty 
minutes. They were then brought back into normal eea- 
water. The eggn that had been in the first (MgCl,) solution 
began to show an amcölx>id change of form (indicative of a 
segmentation) in about fifteen miuntes after they were 
brought back into nornial sea- water. About one in a thousand 
eggs were in this amcBboid stage* One does not see such 
changes in the normal egg where the membrane limits the 
amoeboid motions. Fifty minutes later one in a thousand 
eggs divided into 2 or 3 cells. The cells were of about equal 
si^e. About two and one*half hours after the eggs had been 
put back into normal sea-water about one egg in five hundred 
had segmented^ and the segmentation had proceeded to the 
eight-cell stage, although not all the eggs had reached this 
stage. But then the development stopj^ed. The next morn- 
ing the eggs were still without any membrane. All looked 
normal and healthy. In this experiment the volume of nor- 
mal sea- water into which the eggs were put after they had 
been in the MgClg solution was small (only a watchglass full)* 
Hence the few drofis of the MgCl^ solution which were 
transferred with the eggs modified the sea-water, and I 
think interfered with their development It seemed to me 
that by avoiding this source of error, and by using large 
dishes with several hundred cubic centimeters of sea-water 
instead of the watchglass, it might perhaps be possible to 
see the eggs develop further. 

The eggs that had been in solution 2 (GO c.c, KCl +40 
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cc. sea- water} ahn began to segment. The next morning aboTit 
1 per cent, of the eggs were divided into from 2 to 4 celb. 
They were all without membranes, bat they looked less normal 
than the MgCI^ ^?gs» ^^^ soon began to disintegrate. 

The third lot of eggs had been in 60 c,c. NaCI H- 40 c,c, 
sea-water. Practically none of these eggs segmented during 
the next twenty-four hours, and none formed a membrane. 
The fourth lot of eggs had been in 60 c.c. CaCl^ + 40 c»c. 
sea- water. A few of these showed a beginning of segmen- 
tation, but every egg had a membrane. I have found since 
that in pure CaClg eolutions of even lower concentration 
unferlilized eggs form a membrane. It is possible that the 
formation of a membrane consists ia a process of coagula- 
tion which is favored by Oa ions,' 

I made a parallel series of ext^eriments with fertilized 
eggs of the same female. The eggs were, as usual, fer- 
tilized in normal sea -water, and five minutes later were put 
into the various solutions. The eggs were divided into 
four lots, and put into solutions of the same character as in 
the above-mentioned ex[)erLmeut with unfertilized eggs* 
Like the unfertilized eggs, the fertilized eggs remained in 
the solution one hour and fifty minutes. When brought 
back into normal sea-water those that had been in solu- 
tion 1 (60 c.c. MgClg + 40 C.C. sea- water) began to divide in 
fifteen minutes. The segmentation was very regular. Two 
hours and forty-five minutes later every egg was segmented 
into from 8 to 32 cells. Every egg had a membrane. The 
next morning a large number of eggs swam about in the 
blastula stage^ still having a membrane. This observation is 
of importance, as it shows that even in eggs that were in a 
mixture of 60 c»c. ^uMgCl^ with 40 c,c. sea- water the 

1 HertwiiT abow^d tbul UDfertiliaed eggs form a membraD« i a water satmatod 
wJtb chloroform, Hurbut Foutid, tbut bnassiol, toluol ami icy In I brin^ «b«>ut the same 
effect. AÜ thesm tnedia have a. coagiilatinj; effect. Usabst, Hiutositchct C^ntrai- 
Ma^f. VüKXIIKia^), p. 14. 
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existenoe of a membrane may serve to show whether eggs 
were fertilized or not. The fertilized eggs that were put 
into the second Boliition (KCl) did not reach the blast ula 
stage, They stopped at about the thirty-two- to the sixty- 
four-cell stage. Those that had been in the third solution 
(NaCl) were in about the same condition, with the eKception 
perhaps that at first the segmentation was more uaequaL 
In the fourth solution (CaClj) no egg segmented, and only 
one egg in a thousand showed a beginning of segmentation, 
consisting of an incision at one side of the egg, 

I finally wished to know how fertilized and unfertilized 
eggs behaved if left for eighteen hours in a mixture of 
60 ex. ^n MgClg +40 c,c. sea-water. The uuferiiUzed 
eggs formed no membrane, but a very large part, wore 
than 50 per cent., of the eggs teas dlmded into from 2 to 8 
cells. The fertilized eggs bad a membrane. In regard to 
segmentation there was little difference between the two lots. 
It was especially this circumstance which made me hope 
that with a little more care it would be possible to raise liv- 
ing larvaa from unfertilized eggs by treating them with a 
suitable mixture of ^^n MgCl, solution and sea- water. 

In these and other similar experiments, which I will not 
describe, it was moreover evident that after the treatment 
with Mg ions the character of the segmentation was much 
more normal than after the treatment with K and Na or Ca 
ions. The K ions were nearest the Mg ions in their effect. 
The Cft ions were the most unfavorable, Theformerexperiments 
of Norman had also yielded the result that the Mg ions were 
the most harmless for the segmentation of the sea-urchin egg, 

IV. THE AETIFICIAL PBODUCTIOM OP NORMAL LABV^ f PLÜ- 
TEI) FBOM THE UKPEfiTlUZED EOG OF THE SEA-UBCHIN 

The most serious danger in experiments with unfertilized 
eggs is the possibility that the sea- water or the instruments 
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contain spermatozoa. It is imperative to guard against 
both possibilities. The sea-urchins have practically died 
out in the immediate neighborhood of the Woods Hole 
laboratory, and we have to send out the steam launch to 
collect them. For this reason even at the height of the 
spawning reason there is little danger of the sea-water con- 
taining spermatozoa in such quantities as to interfere with 
experiments on unfertilized eggs. Moreover the danger that 
the spermatozoa contained in the sea- water of the laboratory 
may interfere with experiments on unfertilized eggs is not 
very great, even at the height of the breeding season. This 
is shown indirectly by the fact that in the experiments 
described in the previous chapter not a single egg was fer- 
tilized through contamination of the sea-water with sper- 
matozoa. The spermatozoa if scattered in sea-water soon lose 
the power of impregnating the egg. Gemmill found experi- 
mentally that this occurs in less than five hours after the 
spermatozoa leave the testicle.* My experiments were carried 
on after the breeding season was practically over, in Septem- 
ber, when the majority of sea-urchins contained practically 
no more eggs. I had already made up my mind that my 
further experiments would have to be postponed a year, when 
through the kindness of Professor Bumpus of the Fish Com- 
mission I obtained a few dozen sea-urchins that he had col- 
lected early in the season and kept in a small pond. It 
happened that almost every one of these animals was a female 
and full of eggs. Though there was little possibility that the 
running water of the marine laboratory could contain any 
spermatozoa of sea-urchins which were able to fertilize eggs, 
I had no right to take anything for granted in this direction. 
I therefore conducted with each experiment a series of con- 
trol experiments to guard against the possibility of contam- 

1 Gemmill, Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. XXIV (1900), p. 1Ö3. The 
results are much better if sterile sea-water is used, as was the case in Fischer's ex- 
periments. [1903] 
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mation of the sea-water with Bpermatozoa, As a rule, I 
proceeded in the fallowing way. The unfertilized eggs of 
on© female were divided into three or more lots. One lot 
was put into the artificial »olutiou by which I ho[>ed to cause 
the development of the unfertilized eggs. The second lot 
was put into normal sea-water to serve as a test or control 
for the presence of spermatozoa in the sea-water* The third 
lot was put into an artificial solution which as a rule differed 
less from the normal sea-water than the solution which 
caused the development of th© ^gg^ Whenever the eggs of 
one lot were put back into normal sea- water, the eggs of 
the other lots were put into the same sea-water. Thus all 
three lots of eggs were kept in sea-water of exactly th© same 
degree of contamination. In no case did a single egg of 
the three lots form a membrane. No egg of lot 2, which 
remained in normal sea- water all the time and served as a 
test for the presence of spermatozoa, showed any develop- 
ment except a beginning of segmentation (2-3 cells) after 
about twenty hours. In no case did any of the eggs of lot 
2 or 3 develop into a blastula. 

The chief sources of infection in such experiments are 
the instruments and the hands of the experimenter if he 
ofjens male and female animals at the same time. Th© dishes 
in my experiments were cleaned with fresh water, in most 
cases th© evening before the experiment was made. The 
instruments which were used had been cleaned in fresh water 
and kept dry for twenty-four hours. In case the tirst animal 
oj^ened was a male the instruments were laid aside, the hands 
disinfected, and new instrnments used tor the next animal. 
It hapi>ened that in almost every one of the following ex- 
periments the fii-st animal I opened was a female, antl thus 
the chief danger of contamination by si^ermatozoa was 
naturally avoided. 

But even if the experiments had not been carried on with 
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such precautions, the results obtained were of such a char- 
acter as to absolutely exclude in themselves any idea of con- 
tamination by spermatozoa. In all the successful experi- 
ments the cultures of unfertilized eggs that had been treated 
with the right MgClj solution were teeming with blastuke 
the next day. Twenty per cent., in some cases even more, 
almost 50 per cent, of the eggs, had developed. In former 
experiments with unfertilized eggs where no such precautions 
were taken, I never noticed that more than perhaps one egg 
in a thousand developed. I shall describe each series of ex- 
periments independently. The MgClg used in these experi- 
ments was chemically pure, but had been dried by heating it. 
First series. — Unfertilized eggs of the same female were 
divided into four lots and distributed into the following four 
solutions: 

(1 ) 60 c.c. y n MgCI a + 40 c.c. sea-water 

(2) lOOcc. VnMgCl, 

(3) 100 C.C. Yn CaCla 

(4) 100 C.C. normal sea-water 

After the eggs had been in these solutions one and one- 
half hours they were carefully examined. Not one had a 
membrane and not one was segmented. Twenty minutes 
later one part of the eggs of each of these four solutions 
was transferred back into normal sea-water. The latter was the 
same for all four solutions. This time I took special care to 
see that each lot of eggs was given enough normal sea-water 
(about 200 c.c). After they had been back in the normal 
sea-water for about two hours and fifty minutes, they were 
examined again. The eggs that had been in solution 1 
(GO c.c. Y^* MgClg +40 c.c. sea-water) were all without a 
membrane. About 20 per cent, of the eggs were segmented 
into as many as 32 cells. The eggs that had been in solu- 
tion 2 (100 c.c. y^?i MgClg) were without any membrane 
and unsegmented. Many of those that had been in solution 
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3 (100 c.c. ^n CaCIg) had membranes. A few were seg- 
mented very irregularly into 2 to 3 cells. All the eggs were 
examined again three hours later. Those that had been in 
solution 1 were now in a morula steige. As they had no 
membranes, their outline was very irregular, and I wondered 
what kind of blastula would result if these eggs ever reached 
that stage. The eggs that had been in solution 2 (100 c.c» 
y n MgClg) were without membranes and unsegmentei 
Of the eggs that had been in solution 3 (100 c.c. ^ n CaClj) 
about 5 i^er cent, were segmented into from 2 to 4 cells of 
very unequal size. The last examination had taken place in 
the evening. The next morning the eggs of solution 1 were 
teeming with btastulee ; some with regular, the majority, how- 
ever, with most fantastic outlines (see Fig. 149). Their size 
was very unequal. I expected as much from the irregular 
apjjearance of the morulae of the evening before. In the fer- 
tilized egg the membrane prevents any irregularity in the 
form of the blastulsB. The unfertilized eggs, however, have no 
membrane^ and hence the cells are only kept together by an 
intercellular substance or by adhesion ; but it is very probable 
that the processes of cell-division are accornfjanied by 
amoeboid motions (Fig. 148), which have the effect of 
making the arrangement of cells irregular. I have noticed 
and described this effect of the amoeboid motions of the 
cleavage cells in my experiments on eggs whose membrane 
I had caused to burst and whose contents partly flowed out 
of the egg,' These extraovates behaved very much like thu 
unfertilized eggs. In the latter case it was evident from the 
size of the blastuli© that only in rare cases had the whole 
egg developed into one single blastula. As a rule, each egg 
gave rise to several blastula. Through the amCBboid motions 
connected with the process of cell -division grouf« of cells 
became disconnected anil developed into dwarf blastulte, I. 
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shall discuss this point more fully in connection with the 
drawings. 

I have not yet mentioned one control experiment which I 
made in this series. I had one part of the eggs of the same 
female fertilized and put into the same four solutions for the 
same time as the unfertilized eggs. Every one of the ferti- 
lized eggs formed a membrane. The behavior of these eggs 
and their larvae diflfered also in other respects from the larvae 
produced from the unfertilized eggs. While the bldstulce 
of the fertilized eggs even afler the treatment with solution 
1 swam at the surface of the sea-water^ the parthenogenetic 
bla^tulcB were all at the bottom of the dish and unable to 
rise. This diflFerence seems to be typical, as I found it in 
all my experiments. All the parthenogenetic blastulse in 
these experiments died during the day. It goes without 
saying that the blastulse which developed from the fertilized 
eggs treated with solution 1 did not show the ragged con- 
dition of the parthenogenetic larvae that had developed 
without a membrane. 

Unfertilized eggs that had been in solution 2 for one 
hour and fifty minutes were the next day unsegmented and 
without membrane. The unfertilized eggs that had been in 
solution 3 were all dead. The unfertilized eggs that had 
been kept in normal sea-water all the time were without a 
membrane and unsegmented. Thus it is evident that the 
unfertilized eggs of Arbacia, if put for one hour and fifty 
minutes in a solution of 60 c.c. V ^ ^g^a + ^0 c.c. sea- 
water are able to develop into blastulse which move about. 
But it is also evident from the control experiments that this 
cannot be due to the partial pressure or concentration of the 
Mg ions alone, for in solution 2 (100 c.c. y n MgClg) the 
concentration of the Mg ions was almost the same as in solu- 
tion 1, and yet no unfertilized egg was caused to segment by 
this solution. That the latter solution is not very poisonous 
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for the Arbacia egg is showB by the fact that the fertilized 
eggs of Arbacia develop better in this solution than in 60c.c. 
Y 'I MgCl J + 40 c»c, sea-water. Hence it is evident that 
the Mg ions alone were not able to bring about the develop- 
ment of the unfertilized Arbacia eggs that had been in solu- 
tion 1- Either the presence of other ions, such as are 
contained in the 40c.c. of sea-water or the increased osmotic 
pressure in the mixture of 60 ex. */n MgClg +40 c.c. sea- 
water is essential for the development* The osmotic pres- 
sure of a y n MgCl, solution is not very different from that 
of sea- water. 

Second series. — It was, of course, my nest task to repeat 
this experiment. I now knew which solution must be used 
in order to obtain parthenogenetic blastulm, but I wanted to 
find out how long the eggs must remain in this solution in 
order to develop into a blastula. I put a quantity of 
unfertilized eggs of one female into a solution of 60 c.c. 
yn MgClg+40 c.c. sea- water at ten o'clock. At various 
intervals a portion of these eggs was taken ont of the solu- 
tion and put back into 200 c.c. of normal sea-water* The 
first lot was. put back into normal sea-water after thirty 
minutes. No egg had a membrane and none was seg- 
mented. The second lot was put back into normal sea- water 
after sixty-five minutes, the third lot after one hour and 
forty minutes, the fourth after one hour and fifty minutes, 
the fifth after two hours and five minutes, the sixth after 
two hours and fifteen minutes, lot 7 after two hours and 
thirty minuteB, and the eighth lot after three houm and 
fifteen minutes. The first, second, and eighth lots differed 
much in regard to the time they were exposed to the artificial 
solution from lots 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, which were taken out of 
the solution at much shorter intervals. No egg in any of 
these solutions had any membrane or showed any trace of 
segmentation at the time they were put back into normal 
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sea-water. At 1:15 all the eggs were examined again. In 
lots 3 to 7 many eggs were segmented into from 2 to 16 
cells. The sixteen-cell stages were only found in lot 4. The 
rest had not gone beyond the eight-cell stage. In lot 2 very 
few eggs had segmented ; in lot 1 all the eggs were seg- 
mented. No egg had a membrane. Another examination 
of the eggs was made at 3:05. In lot 1 about 1 per cent, 
of the eggs was segmented in 2 cells; in lot 2 about 5 per 
cent, of the eggs were divided, most of them into 2, some of 
them, however, into 8 or even 16 cells. In lot 3 about 20 
per cent, segmented. Some had reached the thirty-two-cell 
stage. In lot 4 more than 20 per cent, were segmented, 
some as far as into 32 cells. In lot 5 almost every second 
egg was segmented. Some had reached about the thirty- 
two-cell stage. The same was true of lots 6 and 7. In lot 
8 many eggs had segmented, but they were far behind in 
their development. No egg Jiad a membrane. The single 
cells did not stick as closely together as they did in the 
fertilized egg with the membrane. I was afraid from the 
appearance of the eggs, that they would not give rise to 
blastulsB, inasmuch as it seemed as though the cleavage cells 
would all fall apart. 

The eggs were not examined until the next morning. In 
lots 1 and 8 there were practically no blastute in motion, 
or if there were any they escaped my observation. In lot 7 
I found a small number of blastulae. In lots 3, 4, 5, and 6 
the water at the bottom of the dish was teeming with blastulse, 
which with their irregular outlines and the variation in size 
betrayed clearly that they had developed from eggs without 
a membrane. 

In the afternoon I found living larvce only in lots 3, 4, 
5, and 6. Some larvse seemed to be in a gastrula stage, and 
some even in the transitional stage to the pluteus form. 
Many had died, and this accounted perhaps for the fact that 
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BO blast ulffi were left in lots 2 and 7, where they had at 
most been very scarce. The nest morning only a few larvee 
were left in lots 3 to 6, and these died during the day* 

I stated at the beginning of my experiment a that only a 
part of the eggs of one female were put into the MgClg 
solution. The others were left in normal sea- water to serve 
as control mate rial. None of these eggs which were in the 
same sea-water as that used for the eggs treated with the 
MgClg solution formed any membrane. After twenty -four 
hours a few eggs were found divided into 2 cells. No egg 
developed beyond this stage. 

This exjieriment shows that the time during which 
unfertilized eggs must remain in contact with a mixtnre uf 
60 c.c» y*n MgClg +40 c.c. sea-water in order to give rise 
to blastulsQ is limited in two directions. If the eggH remain 
only thirty minutes in such a solution, a few of them may 
begin to develop, but none will reach the blastula stage. But 
if the unfertilized eggs remain in this solution from one and 
one-half to two hours, more than 20 per cent., and as many 
as 50 ]>er cent, may develop, and the solution then teems 
with moving blastulro, which however remain at the bottom 
of the dish. On the other hand the time limit will he 
exceeded if the eggs are left in the solution more thau two 
and one*half or three hours. 

I tried another exjieriment in this series to see how soon 
the unfertilized eggs would lose their power of being affected 
by the MgClj solution. The eggs were left in normal sea- 
water for eighty minutes, then put in a solution of 60 ex. 
YnMgOj-h40 c,c, sea-water for two hours. Two hours 
later they were put back into normal sea- water. A large 
number of eggs began to segment, but I did not find any 
blastulsB the next day. 

Third ^rnVs.^Thus far I had found the right solution 
for producing blastulro from unfertilized eggs, and had found 
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about how long the eggs mnst remain in this solution. I 
now desired to verify these results and in addition find out 
accurately how far the proportions between sea-water and 
the y n MgClg solution might vary without interfering with 
the results. The* unfertilized eggs of one female were dis- 
tributed in the following solutions : 

(1) 60 C.C. Vn MgCla +40 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 30 " +70 

(3) Normal sea-water 

At five different periods (one hour, one hour and forty 
minutes, one hour and fifty-five minutes, two hours and 
twenty minutes, two hours and forty -five minutes) portions 
of the eggs in solutions 1 and 2 were brought back into 
normal sea-water. After all that has been said, it seems 
superfluous to give all the details as explicitly as in the pre- 
ceding experiments, and I shall therefore confine myself to 
a description of the main results as they appeared next 
morning. The eggs in solution 3 (normal sea-water) had no 
membranes nor had any egg segmented. It is obvious that 
unfertilized eggs do not always undergo a beginning of seg- 
mentation in normal sea-water after twenty or twenty-four 
hours. Of the eggs that had been in solution 1 for one 
hour and fifty-five minutes, about 25 per cent, had developed 
into a blastula which swam about. About the same result 
was obtained in the lot that had been for two hours and 
twenty minutes in solution 1. The appearance of these 
blastulsB was the same as in the previous experiments. Most 
of them were only fractions of one egg, and it was not 
uncommon to see four smaller blastulre swim together, each 
apparently having developed from one of the blastomeres of 
the four-cell stage. In the other lots which were taken from 
solution 1 a few blastulje were formed. The eggs that had 
been in this solution for one hour were practically all 
undivided, except that one in a thousand had segmented into 
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2 to 3 cells* It was not much better in the lot of eg^s that 
had been in this same solution for one hour and forty minutes. 
The lot that had been in the solution two hours and forty-five 
minutes had living blastulm, but not so many as the two Iota 
mentioned above* It is therefore obvious that the eggs of 
different females show slight variations in the time required 
for the eggs to remain in the mixture of 60 c,c, *^n MgCl^ 
+ 40 ex. sea -water in order to reach the blastula stage. 

I have thus far only spoken of eggs that had been in 
solution 1. Of the eggs that bad been in solution 2 not one 
developed into a blastula* Those that had been in this 
solution for two hours had not even segmented. Only the 
eggs that had remained in that solution for two hours and 
forty-five minutes showed a beginning of segmentation (2 
cells), but only one in a thousand had segmented* It is 
evident that either the amount of Mg ions or the total 
osmotic pressure of the solution was too small to cause the 
unfertilized eggs to develop* These experiments with 
negative results are however very valuable as control experi- 
ments against the possible contamination of the sea-water 
with spermatozoa. If in such cases contamination had 
happened, the eggs that had been in solution 2 ought to have 
develojjt^d equally as wdII as, or better than, those that bad 
been in solution 1, The same remark might apply to the 
preceding and following experiments. None of the eggs in 
any of ihme Solutions formed a nicmhram\ 

Fourth srrirs. — In all the experiment a in which blastula 
were produced from the unfertilized egga three conditions 
were united: (1) the total osmotic pressure of the artificial 
solution was higher than that of sea-water; (2) the amount 
of the Mg ions was increased; (3) the absolute amount of 
the other ions normally present in sea- water was reducinl. 
In this series I desired to find out whether the third condi- 
tion was essential, and whether the mere increase in the 
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osmotic pressure was not sufficient. Moreover I wished 
once more to repeat the former experiments. The unfer- 
tilized eggs of one female were distributed in the following 
solutions ; 

(1) 60 c.c. Y n MgCl , + 40 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 100 c.c. sea-water +3i gr. (wet) MgCl, 

(3) 100 C.C. sea-water +8 gr. (wet) MgCl, 

(4) Normal sea-water 

At various intervals a lot of the eggs were taken out of 
each of the four solutions and put into normal sea-water. 
The eggs that had been in solution 1 from one and one-half 
to two hours had developed into blastulsB the next noming. 
The number of blastulse was comparatively larger than in 
any of my previous experiments. The eggs that had been 
in solutions 2 and 3 contained no blastulsB. Solution 2 is, by 
the way, the one Norman and Morgan had used in their ex- 
periments. In solution 4 no egg was even segmented the 
next day. In none of the four solutions had any egg formed 
a membrane. These experiments show that the substitution 
of a number of Mg ions for one-half of the ions naturally 
contained in the sea- water is either necessary or more favor- 
able than the mere addition of Mg ions. This experiment 
explains why Morgan did not succeed in getting live larvae, 
having treated the eggs with solution 2. But I intend to 
determine in my future experiments whether the addition 
of a little more than 3^ gr. of MgClg and a little less than 
8 gr. of the solution to 100 c.c. of sea-water may not give 
more favorable results. 

Fißh aeries. — I next wished to try whether it would not 
be possible to carry the artificial development of the unfer- 
tilized egg one step farther. The blastulsB thus far obtained 
were by no means healthy, and although some of them looked 
normal, they died before they had time to reach the pluteus 
stage. This latter result I was inclined to ascribe to the 
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poisonous effect of the Mgions, and it seemed possible tome 
ttiat a decrease in the aiDount of MgCl^ and a slight increase 
in the ainonnt of sea-water might allow the eggs to reat-h 
the pluteuQ stage. The eggs of tw^o females were distributed 
in the following solution: 

(1) 60 c.c. V n MgCU +-40 e.c. sea-water 

(2)50c,c. " +50 
(3) Konnal »ea-water 

The eggs were brought back into normal sea- water after 
one hour and five minutes^ one hour and thirty minutes, and 
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one hour and forty minutes. Only the eggs of the last lot 
that had been in the sohition one hour and forty minutes 
showed the beginning of a develoimient* I believe that I 
took ont the eggs too soon. In some cases such eggs are 
able to develop, but in others they are not, and I think it 
pmbable that if the eggs had been left a little longer in so- 
lution 1 or 2 they would have develoj^ed fnrther. I made 
some camera drawings of the way in which the eggs were 
segmented (Fig* 148). The successive stages of the segmen- 
tation of one and the same egg up to the six-cell stage 
were drawn. The reader will see from the drawings that the 
egg went within twenty minutes from practically an uudivided 
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egg into a six-cell stage. It is obvious that these cell-divi- 
sions are accompanied by most striking amceboid motions, 
which are characteristic of all the eggs without a membrane. 
I believe that these amoeboid motions exist in the fertilized 
eggs just as well, but the membrane prevents them from 
becoming so conspicuous as in the unfertilized eggs where 
there is no membrane. In the normal eggs these amoeboid 
motions are more symmetrical, and this is another reason 
why they escape our observation. When I made my first 
experiments on the eflFect of more concentrated sea-water 
upon the segmentation of fertilized eggs, the idea struck me 
that the segmentation by budding (Knospenfurchung) was 
the outcome of amoeboid motions, and I soon afterward ex- 
pressed the idea that the same is true for the process of cell- 
division in general. * The two nuclei of the mother cell are 
the centers around which the protoplasm streams and flows. 
These amoeboid motions are only one episode in the process 
of cell-division, for whose full explanation other phenomena 
of an entirely diflFerent character must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Sixih series. — The preceding experiment was repeated, 
but this time with due consideration of the fact that the 
eggs must remain long enough (two hours) in the artificial 
solution. The eggs of two females were distributed in three 
solutions: 

(1) 60 c.c. Vn MgCla +40 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 50 c.c. " +50 c.c. 

(3) Normal sea-water 

None of the eggs formed a membrane. Some of those 
that had remained in normal sea-water segmented after 
twenty hours. They divided into from 2 to 3 cells and not 
further. I have already mentioned the fact that the unfer- 
tilized eggs of various females differ somewhat in their 

» LoEB, Archiv für Entwickelungtmechanik, Vol. I (1895}, p. 453. 
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tendency to segment in normal sea-water. It maj be pos- 
sible that these variations enhance or diminish the effects of 
artificial solutions upon the development of unfertilb-ed eggs. 
The eggs that had been for two hours in solution 1 had the 
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next day developed into the characteristic blastulie some of 
which are represented in Fig. 149. Some of these blastiilfe 
originated possibly from the whole mass of one egg, for 
instance 1, 3, and 4. But even here the irregular outline 
betrays clearly that the blastula:« originated from eggs with- 
out a membrane. As I said in an earlier experiment, the 
outiines of the eggs became irregular through the amoelxjid 
motions of the blastomeresp and in the blastulie the outline 
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of the irregular morula stage is preserved. This is intel- 
ligible if we remember that the blastula originates through 
the cleavage cells moving or sticking to the periphery of the 
egg. The other blastul» represented only smaller pieces of 
a single egg. In some cases one part of the egg disintegrated 
and formed döbris at- 
tached to the other part 
which reached the blas- 
tula stage (5, 6, and 7). 
Each one of these blas- 
tulsB was moving and 
had to be immobilized 
to make the camera draw- 
ing. It is impossible to 
give a fair idea of the 
variety of forms of blas- 
tulsB one sees in such ex- 
periments. No egg of 
this lot (solution 1) 
reached the pluteus 
stage. All died the 
second day. The eggs 
that had been in solu- 
tion 2 (equal parts of 
Y7iMgClg and sea- water) looked very diflFerent from the 
preceding lot (Fig. 150). After twenty-four hours many 
of them had developed into blastulse. These blastulse left 
no doubt that they came from eggs without a membrane, in- 
asmuch as in the majority of cases several blastulsB originated 
from one egg. Quadruplets were especially frequent (Fig 
150, IV and v), but twins and triplets were also quite com- 
mon. I watched their development, and am thus quite cer- 
tain that these multiple embryos sticking together came from 
one egg. The feature that distinguished these embryos 
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from those that had been treated with the stronger MgCl, 
solution^ however, was the fact that the former all had regular 
and sharp otitlines and were free from debris* The outlines 
of the blastulßö were much more sphericaL Tliese blastulae 
had greater vitsHty than the others and kept alive during the 

next thirty-six hours. 
The next morning a 
number of them had 
reached the pi u ten a 
Bt^e with a perfectly 
normal skeleton and 
intestine, but they 
dit'd the following day 
(Fig. 151). They had 
lived more than two 
days. Their develop- 
ment was slower than 
in the case of fertil- 
ized eggs. 

All thcBe blastuliB 
and plutei swam about on the bottom of the dish, not rising 
to the surface like the larvaa from fertilized eggs* 

The control eggs that had been left in the normal sea- 
water remained iiiisegmented, with the exception of a few 
which on the second day were found divided into 2 or 3 cells. 
The latter, of course, segmented no further. None of these 
eggs had a membrane. 

Seventh ^rries. — The preceding series had shown that a 
mixture of equal parts of y n MgCl ^ and sea- water is more 
favoraVile for the development of the eggs than a mixture 
with more MgCl^ and less sea- water, for instance 00 c,c, 
MgCl g and 40 c.c* sea- water. In the latter mixture the eggs 
seemed to suffer more. It must, however, be stated that as 
far as the cumi>arative number of eggs is concerned that 
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undergo development, the solution with 60 c.c. MgClg and 
40 c.c. sea- water is equally good or even better than the 
mixture of equal parts of both. I now tried whether a 
mixture with less MgClg would still be favorable. A mix- 
ture of 40 ex. ^® 71 MgCl^ + 60 ex. sea-water toas found 
uieffeetive. The eggs remained two hours in this solution, 
and a few of them segmented afterwards, but as the number 
was comparatively small I did not follow up this experiment 
It is possible that a mixture of 40 c.c. ^ ^ ^gCJlg + 60 c.c. 
sea-water is too weak to bring about artificial partheno- 
genesis of the egg of Arbacia. In one of the preceding 
experiments we found that by treating the eggs with a 
mixture of 30 c.c. ^^n MgClg +60 c.c. sea-water we were 
not able to bring about parthenogenesis. 

Eighth series. — It was evident that in order to produce 
plutei from the unfertilized egg of Arbacia we must confine 
ourselves to solutions which contain less than 60 and more 
than 40 per cent, of ^n MgClg. In the next experiments 
the following four solutions were tried: 

(1) 55 c.c. ^71 MgCl -f 45 c.c. sea- water 

(2) 50 " + 50 " 

(3) 45 " + 55 

(4) Normal sea-water 

At three different intervals (two hours, two hours and 
ten minutes, two hours and twenty minutes) portions of the 
eggs were taken out of these four solutions and put back 
into normal sea- water. Two hours later in each of the lots 
that had been in the first three solutions about 50 per cent, 
of the eggs were segmented into from 2 to 16 cells. None 
of them had a membrane. No egg in solution 4 (normal 
sea-water) was segmented or had a membrane. The next 
morning the eggs that had been in solution 1 were teeming 
with blastulae. Many of them resembled the blastulaD of 
Fig. 149, but the majority were clean and free from döbris. 
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The eggs that had beeo in e*>lution 2 had a large number of 
blastiilfe and gaßtrulee. They were free from debris and 
looked very much like thoae drawn in Fig» 150* The eggs 
takeu from solution 3 had very few blastnlie. The latter^ 
however, ivere perfect, except that the single egg as a rule 
produced more than one embryo. The majority of the eggs 
were still in the morula stage. The next morning, forty ^ 
eight hours after the treatment with the MgCl^ solution, 
each one of the three dishes contained |>erfe€t plutei. 
Many eggs of solution 3 wliich the previous day were still 
in the morula stage had in the mean time develofxed into 
blast ulie or plutei. This time the plutei were still alive on 
the following day (seventy-two hours aft^r the treatment 
with the artificial solutioD). Their vitality was not much 
less than that of the normal plutei which often died just as 
early. I mentioned that I had put back the eggs from the 
MgClj solutions into normal sea- water at three different 
intervals. Those taken out last gave the best results. It is 
very ob\iou8 that the unfertilised eggs develop much more 
slowly than the fertilized eggs. The latter reach the pluteus 
stage at the pro|)er temperature within twenty-four hours or 
little more, while the unfertiliÄed eggs reach the pluteus 
stage after forty-eight houni at the same temperature, I 
had the same ex[»erience in all my experiments with unfer- 
tilized eggs. The eggs that had been left in normal sea- 
water remained undeveloped and not one egg had a mem- 
brane* One egg in a hundred w^as segmented after twenty- 
four hours in 2 or 3 cells, but none developed further. 

Ninth serieii. — Thiä time I intended one© more to repeat 
my experiments and at the same time make control experi- 
ments of an altogether diiferent character, I will first speak 
of the re[>etition of the old ex|ieriments. The unfertilized 
eggs of one female were put into the following two solu^ 
tiuns; 
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(1) 50c.c. ^n MgCla+BOcc. sea-water 

(2) Normal sea-water 

Two hours later the eggs from solntion 1 were put back 
into normal sea-water. Three and a half hours later about 
50 per cent, of the eggs that had been in solution 1 were 
divided into from 2 to 16 cells, but not an egg had a mem- 
brane. The control eggs that had been in normal sea- water 
all the time were all without membrane and absolutely unseg- 
mented. Millions of eggs were examined under the micro- 
scope. The next morning the eggs that had been in solution 
1 had reached the blastula stage and were swimming about. 
A small number were in a gastrula stage and even beginning 
to assume a pyramidal form. In the control eggs not one 
had developed. Perhaps one in a hundred had amoeboid 
forms such as precede segmentation in unfertilized eggs, but 
not an egg was segmented, and not one had a membrane. 
The next day some of the blastulce of the other lot had 
reached the pluteus stage. The control experiments will be 
discussed in the next paragraph. 

Possible sources of error and objections. — Prom all these 
experiments I draw the conclusion that by putting the unfer- 
tilized eggs of Arbacia for two hours into a solution of 60 c.c. 
%^ n MgClg + 40 c.c. sea-water the eggs develop into blastul» 
if brought back into normal sea-water. If we put the unfer- 
tilized eggs for about two hours into a solution of equal parts 
of y^n MgClg and sea- water, the eggs may reach the pluteus 
stage. The possible objection might be that the eggs were 
fertilized. Such fertilization could only have been caused 
by the instruments or hands of the experimenter having 
been in contact with spermatozoa, or by the sea-water con- 
taining spermatozoa. The first possibility was absolutely 
excluded through the above mentioned precautions. The 
second possibility was rendered practically impossible, as, 
first, the spawning season was practically over, and, second, 
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the spermatozoa lose their power of fertilizing eggs in a very 
short time (in about five hours). But that it was absolutely 
excluded is proven by the following facts; 

1, None of the unfertilized eggs kept in normal sea-water 
developed or formed a membrane. I examined millions of 
eggs in each experiment- Not one was found that was fer- 
tilised. The sea-water used in this case was the same as 
that used for the unfertilized eggs that did develop. If the 
sea-water had contained spermatozoa, the unfertilized eggs 
kept in normal sea- water all the time should have been fer- 
tilized. 

2* None of the eggs which developed after treatment 
with MgClg solution ever had a membrane. Fertilized eggB 
which were put immediately after fertilization into a mixture 
of equal parts of ^g^ n MgClg and sea- water and kept there 
for two hours did not lose their membrane. In the ninth 
series I made the following control experiments : UnfertiliÄed 
eggs that had been in the above- mentioned y n MgCl ^ solu- 
tion for two hours were put into normal sea*water to which 
fresh sperm was added. In this case a number of eggs 
formed membranes, 

3. No blastiila originated from an egg that had been kept 
for some time in one of the following solutions: 

(1) 100 c,c. ^^f^MgOs 

(2) BOcc. ^/« '* + 70 c^. aea-water 

(3) 40 " ** +60 '* 

(4) lOOcc. sea-water + SJ gv. (wet) MgOt 

and the solutions mentioned in chap* iii. Yet eggs of the 
same female that had been kept for some time in a mixture 
of 50 or 60c,c* y w MgCl^ and 50 or 40 c.c. of sea-water 
developed into blastulfe or plutei. This happened in spite 
of the fact that the vitality of the latter eggs had suffered 
more than that of those in the above-mentioned solutions 
with more sea-water and less MgCl^. Moreover the water 
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was always changed in both classes of eggs simultaneously, 
and the chances for fertilization of the eggs from sperma- 
tozoa contained in the sea- water were equal for both. If the 
sea-water had contained any spermatozoa capable of impreg- 
nating the eggs, those eggs that had been in solutions with 
less MgClg should have been fertilized first. 

4. In almost all the experiments eggs were taken out 
of the mixture of 60 to 50 c.c. V ^* MgCl, +40 to 50 c.c. 
sea- water at different periods. In no case did a single egg 
develop into a blastula that had been in this solution for less 
than one half -hour, and generally only those eggs yielded 
blastulsB that had been in this solution for about two hours. 
If the sea-water had contained spermatozoa, the latter should 
have fertilized those eggs first which had been a shorter time 
in the artificial solution. On the other hand, the eggs that 
had been left in the artificial solution more than two and 
one-half hours as a rule yielded fewer or no blastulae. 

5. I stated above that even at the height of the spawning 
season eggs are rarely fertilized by spermatozoa contained in 
the running sea-water. I do not think one would be likely 
to see more than one egg in a thousand undergo develop- 
ment under such conditions, provided that no contamination 
through the instruments occurred. In our experiments which 
were made at the end of the spawning season about 20 to 50 
per cent, of the eggs that had been kept in the right solution 
develo|)ed. It is out of the question to attribute such a 
result to spermatozoa contained in the sea- water. 

6. As far as I can see, there is only one possible source 
of error left. It might be that the sea-water contained 
spermatozoa, but that these spermatozoa were not able to 
fertilize normal eggs, while a treatment of the egg with 
the mixture of 60 c.c. ^^ n MgCl, + 40 c.c. sea-water in- 
creased its susceptibility to impregnation, or a treatment 
of the s|)ermatozoon with the same solution increased the 
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fertillziiig power of the spermatozoon. Both [Ksssibilities 
must, however, be discarded. As far as the liability of the 
^gg to impregnation is concerned, I made the following 
experiments in the last series. Unfertilized eggs were put 
into a Boltition of 50 c.c. ^n MgCl^ -t~ 50 c,a sea* water 
and left in this solution for two hours. They were then 
taken out and fertilized with fresh spermatozoa. At the 
same time another lot of the eggs of the same female which 
had been kept for two hours in normal sea-water were fer- 
tilized with sperm of the same male. Practically every egg 
of the latter lot developed into a blastula, while only about 
50 per cent, of those eggs that had been in the MgCl, solu- 
tion reached the blastula stage. Hence the treaimfmt mth 
AlgCl^ diminii^hes ike powe7' of derelopment of egg^^ hut 
dues not inci'ease it. As far as the spermatozoa are con- 
cerned, former exi)eriment8 by Norman, Morgan, and myself 
showed that a slight increase in the concentration of the 
sea -water destroys the fertilizing [K>wer of spermatozoa very 
rapidly. In my experiments I addeil 2 gr. of NaCl to 100 
C.C* of sea-water. 

The spermatozoa which had been in this solution for only a few 
hours, when brought biick into normal seit-water» fertilizt*d only 
a thousandth part or less of the normal eggs, while the spemiatc^oa 
of the same auiraal which had remained in normal sea- water 
fertilized at the same time almosst all the egg^.^ 

Morgan repeated my experiments, obtaining the same result,* 
Norman tried the effects of a slight increase of MgCl^ upon 
spermatozoa/ I repeat his statement: 

I put sperm at 8 r 30 into MgCli solution 2J gr, to 100 ex* of 
sea- water. At 8:30 some of the spenu was mixed with normal 
unfertilized eggs, and within three minutes the eggs were fertilized. 
At 8: 42 eggs and sperm were again mixed. In two minutes egg 
membranes begim to become ^sible, showing normal fertilization, 

I LOEB, Jmif^nal of Morpholo^, Yoh YU (189*), p. 353. 

^ Mn^aA?«, Amitomiätker Anseig€r, Vol. TX (18^), p. 141. 

» No&MAM, Archiv für Entwichelungsmeckanik, YoL til (lEmu n. tOß. 
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and within another minute all the eggs were fertilized. At 8:52 
another test was made, but at this time the egg membrane did not 
appear, showing that fertilization did not take place. At 9 o'clock 
about one egg in every 100 was fertilized. 

Norman repeated these experiments several times with the 
same result. They prove that even a small addition of 
MgClj to sea- water, much smaller than in any of our 
experiments, suffices to annihilate the power of impregnation 
in the spermatozoa in a very short time. In my own experi- 
ments the increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water 
was much greater than in Norman's experimenta I made 
another control experiment in the ninth series which bears 
on the same question. Unfertilized eggs were left in a 
solution of equal parts of *^n MgClg and sea- water for two 
hours. At the end of that time they were put back into 
normal sea- water to which sperm was added which had also 
been in a solution of equal parts of */n MgCl, and sea- 
water for two hours. Only very few of the eggs formed a 
membrane. 

There is, as we saw, a typical difference between the 
blastulsB and plutei which develop from fertilized and 
unfertilized eggs. The former rise to the surface, the latter 
swim at the bottom of the dish. If eggs be kept for two hours 
in the MgClg solution and then fertilized with normal sperm, 
the blastulae rise to the surface. If they be fertilized with 
sperm that had been in MgCl, solution for two hours, they 
remain at the bottom of the dish like the unfertilized eggs. 
It is thus clear, I think, that even this last possible objection 
that the treatment with the MgClg solution increases the 
impregnating power of the spermatozoa, or the impregna- 
bility of the egg must be discarded. Hence I draw the 
conclusion that the unfertilized eggs that had been treated 
with equal parts of */ ?i MgClg and sea- water developed 
parthenogenetically. 
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V, SOME REMARKS CX)NCEBNlNO THE NATURE OF THE PB0CES3 
OF FERTILIZATION 

The facta of the preceding sectiou force us to transfer the 
problem of fertilization from the realm of morphology into 
that of physical chemistry. There is certainly no reason 
left for detining the process of fertilizatioti as a morphological 
process. The morphology of the spermatozoon itself l>ecomes 
of secondary importance as far as the process of fertilization 
is concerned. 

The s|>ermatozoon not only starts the development of non- 
parthenogenetic eggs, but it is also the bearer of the heredi- 
tary qualitieB of the male. From our experiments it becomes 
evident that these two functions of the spermatozoon are 
not necessarily bound together, for nobody would assume for 
an instant that the hereditary qualities that are carried by 
the s(>ermatozo4:pn could be imparted to the egg by a change 
in the inorganic constituents of the sea- waten We have 
learned to attribute the different activities of a cell to 
different enzymes. We must in future consider the [xissible 
or probable separation of the fertilizing qualities of the 
spermatozoon from the transmission of hereditary qualities 
through the same.' 

The [glutei produced from the unfertilized egg resemble 
closely in every regard those produced from the fertilized 
egg. The latter in many cases live longer than the former, 
biit even this was not bo in every case, and it is not imiK>s- 
sible that in further experiments parthenogenetic plutei with 
a greater duration of life will be produced. The only 
difference between parthenogenetic and normal blastulie is 
that the latter rise to the surface of the water, while the 
former do not. One might tliink that this was due to the 
inSuence of the MgCl^ solution on the egg. This is, how* 
ever, not the case. Eggs that had been in such a solution 

I LoEB, Rioloifkal Lecturer, WotnU Hole^ mit9, Gluti A Co», Boiton. 
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and were fertilized afterward rose to the surface. Even 
this difference might be caused to disappear by further 
experimentation. 

An agency which causes the egg to go through only the 
first stages of segmentation, which lead, for instance, to a 
division of the egg into 2, 4, or 8 cells, need not necessarily 
have much in common with those agencies in the sperma- 
tozoon that cause the development of the fertilized egg. But 
if the egg can be caused through an artificial influence to 
reach the blastula stage and swim about, the artificial cause 
must have more in common with the effective element in 
the spermatozoon. If however the artificial influences cause 
the egg to reach the pluteus stage, or in other words cause 
the egg to develop as far as the fertilized egg can be 
developed at present in our laboratory, I think the two pro- 
cesses of artificial and natural development must be pretty 
closely allied. 

It is in harmony with our statement that a very large 
number of conditions cause an unfertilized egg to reach a 
two- or four-cell stage. It suflSces to leave the eggs for some 
time in sea- water (about twenty-four hours). A slight 
increase in the alkalinity of the sea-water causes the begin- 
ning of a segmentation much sooner. A short treatment 
with sea-water that is faintly acid has the same effect. An 
increase in the concentration of the sea- water which probably 
causes a loss of water in the egg has the same effect (Morgan). 
Morgan found more recently that treatment with a solution 
of strychnia salts may lead to a beginning of segmentation.^ 
Possibly in this case the alkalinity of the sea-water was 
modified. But none of these or the other methods mentioned 
above has yielded blastulsB, gnstrulae, or plutei. 

There is at present only one way known by which the 

I Morgan, Science, Vol. XI (1900), N. S., p. 176. R. Hertwi^ had found this many 
yoars ajfo. 
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unfertilized egg of Arbacia cau be caused to develop into a 
pi ate us.* This consists in treating the unfertilized egg for 
two bourB with a mixtiare of about equal parts of a yn 
MgClj ßolution and Bea- water. It is of theoretical interest 
to find bow this treatment may possibly aBfect the egg sub- 
stance* The bnlk of our protoplasm consists of proteids, 
which according to their physical behavior belong to the 
colloidal substances. The proteids are characterized by two 
qualities which are of the utmost importance in the analysis 
of life phenomena. The proteids change their state very 
easily, and readily take up or lose water. It is more thai4 
probable that one or both of these qualities may account 
for muscular contractility and protoplasmic motion. The 
agencies which affect these two variable qualities of the 
protoplasm most powerfully are, first of all, certain enzymes 
(for instance, plasmase, trypsine, etc.). Almost equally 
|>owerful are ions in certain concent rations. As I have 
dwelt upon this point in my three preceding publications»' 
it need not be refieated here. But I wish to call attention 
to a most interesting paper by Dr. E. Pauli, which has 
recently appeared and which throws more light on this sub- 
ject.' The third agency is temperature. 

In our experiments it was evidently the second factor 
which affected the condition of the colloids. The transitory 
treatment of the unfertilized eggs with a mixture of equal 
parts of a Y" MgCl^ solution and eea-water brings about a 
change in the physical conditions of certain colloids which 
is not reversed by putting them back into normal sea-water, 
and which allows them to develop into normal plntei. 

As far as the spermatozoon is concerned, it may bring 
about the same change in the condition of the colloids in 

1 1 hATn nnt bßen able to raise the fcrtiiixed ttgga of ArbacEii tKi-oad tbe plutflns 

e ID the labor« Uiry. 

«Pftrt n, pp. R3», 544» ftod fm, 

a Pauli, Archiis/ür die getammte PkytioloQie^ Vol- LXXVIII (IS99), p. 51*. 
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the egg, either by its carrying specific ions into the egg or 
by carrying enzymes, or in some other way which is as yet 
unknown to us. It is certainly remarkable that the sperma- 
tozoa contain a large amount of ash (5 per cent., according 
to Hammarsten). In the parthenogenetic egg the colloids 
are from the beginning in such a condition as to allow the 
development to proceed. In other animals it is perhaps 
solely the ion constitution of the sea-water or of the blood 
which prevents the eggs from developing parthenogenetic- 
ally. I shall discuss this point more fully in connection 
with further experiments on this subject. 



XXX 
ON ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS IN SEA-URCHINS' 

In the last October number of the Amerwan Jourtml of 

Physiologic I piibliHbed a preliminary note on the artificial 
production of la r vie from the Tin fertilized eggs of the sea- 
urchin, I mentioned that unfertilized eggs were able to 
develop into normal plutei after having been in a solution of 
equal parts of a ^^ n MgCl^ s^ilution and gea- water for aboiit 
two hours* The control experiments by which the [«ssibility 
of the fertilization of these pggs through sjiermatozoa had 
been excluded were briefly mentioned. In the April num- 
ber of the same jounial a full description of my ex|jeriments 
was published which I believe puta an end to any doubt con- 
cerniug the possibility of an erron Nevertheless, I decided 
to repeat these same experiments with the additional precau- 
tion of using stcrilizf^l sea- water* Through the kindness 
of the board of trustees of the Elizabeth ThomiTson Fund I 
was enabled to make further experiments on artificial par- 
thenogenesis at the Pacific coast These experiments have 
led to a number of new results» which will be published in 
the Ameriüun Journal of Physioloyfj. Here I will confine 
myself to a description of the precautions wliich were taken in 
these experiments to exclude the possibility of a fertilization 
of the eggs through sj>ermatozoa. 

The sea-water used for these experiments was heated the 
day before, very slowly, to a temi>erature of from 50 to 70^ 
C, and was kept at that temperature for about ten minutes 
and allowed to cool very slowly. The control exi^eriments 
proved that, as was to be expected, the spermatozoa are 
killed by this treatment« During the time the water was 
heated no sea-urchin was opened in the laboratory or was even 

ISri««'«, VoL XI (April 30. 1900}» p. 612. 
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kept there. The sterilized sea-water was kept in special 
flasks and covered jars which were utilized for this purpose 
only. Before we started an experiment we disinfected our 
hands thoroughly with soap and brush in the same way as is 
customary in a surgical operation. Every sea-urchin before 
it was opened was exposed for from two to five minutes to a 
powerful stream of fresh water, and care was taken to wash 
the whole surface of the animal as thoroughly as possible 
with fresh water. The mouth of the sea-urchin was then 
cut out with scissors that had been sterilized the day before 
in the flame and had been kept dry since. Through the 
excision of the mouth the sexual glands were exposed, and 
their color allowed to decide whether the animal was a male 
or a female. If the first animal that was opened was a 
female, the intestine was removed with a sterilized forceps, 
and care was taken not to bring the forceps in contact with 
the ovaries or with the outside surface of the animal. After 
the intestine had been removed and nothing left except the 
ovaries, the inside of the animal was repeatedly filled with 
fresh water and washed out. Then each of the five ovaries 
were taken out in toto with a sterilized section lifter, and 
s[)ecial pains were taken that the ovaries did not come in 
contact with the surface of the sea-urchin or with the hands 
of the experimenter. The ovaries were first put into a dish 
of fresh water, were washed off carefully, and then put into 
sterilized sea-water. 

One portion of the eggs was put into sterilized sea-water 
to serve as control material. A second portion was put into 
a mixture of equal parts of sterilized sea- water and a ^n 
MgClg solution. An hour or two later these eggs were 
taken out of this mixture and put into sterilized sea- water • 
While of the latter eggs as many as 25 per cent, developed 
into blastulsB and swam around the next day, not an egg of 
the control material even segmented. We spent hours 
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searching the control material for segmented eggs, but were 
never able to find a single ono* 

In addition to these control esperiments we made several 
others. It was necessary to apply the mixture of equal parts 



of the V* 



MgClg solution and sea- water for from one to 
two hours to bring about the development of the unfertilized 
eggs« We made it a rule to take out one portion of eggs 
from this solution much earlier — in some cases after ten min- 
utes. In no case did one of these eggs segment or develop, 

A third series of control experiments was applied. Solu- 
tions with less MgClg and more sea-water were tried. In 
solutions of 30 c.c. ^^n MgClj, and 70 c,c. sea- water not an 
egg was able to develop. 

If the first animal opened in these experiments happened 
to be a male, the instruments were at once laid aside for 
disinfection, and the nest animal was opened by another 
experimenter with the same precautions. 

In some experiments we used sea-water that had been 
filtered through a new Pasteur filter* Although no sperma- 
tozoa are able to pass through such a filter, the eggs treated 
with a mixture of equal parts of a ^^n MgCl^ solution and 
filtered sea-water developed, while none of the control eggs 
were able to develop. 

In one of the former papers I mentioned the fact that 
the mixture used for artificial fertilization killed the sperma- 
tozoa in a comparatively short time and injured many of 
the eggs. Contrary to the common prejudice, it is a fact 
that spermatozoa are much more sensitive and are killed 
much sooner than the egg- 

My experiments at Pacific Grove were carried on with 
Strongylocentrotus franc iscanua and S. purpuratus. In both 
animals artificial parthenogenesis can easily t>e accomplished. 

In the experiments at Pacific Grove I enjoyed the valu- 
able assistance of Mr, W- E, Garrey. 




XXXI 

ON THE TRANSFORMATION AND REGENERATION OP 

ORGANS» 

I 

Several of the older scientists, for instance, Bonnet, 
Spallanzani, and Dalyell had occasionally observed that in 
the place of a head a tail may be regenerated in lower 
animals.' These casual observations had been considered as 
curiosities or pathological cases, and scientists took no further 
notice of them. It occurred to me that it might be possible 
to produce the substitution of one organ for another at 
desire, and that in this way we might gain an insight into 
the physiology of morphological processes. Having tried 
in vain to accomplish this result during the year 1888 in 
Kiel, I succeeded the following year at Naples. I found 
that if the foot of a Tubularian be cut oflf and the foot 
end of the stem surrounded on all sides by sea-water a head 
will be produced instead of a foot, while the same end 
produces a foot if it is in contact with some solid body, 
like the bottom of the aquarium. This arbitrary substitu- 
tion of one organ by another I called heteromorphosis in 
contradistinction to the case of regeneration in which the 
same organ is reproduced. I succeeded in showing that 
phenomena of heteromorphosis can easily be produced in all 
kinds of Hydroids and in Tunicates.' 

Since then a great number of heteromorphoses in various 
classes of animals have been obtained. The most brilliant 
accomplishment in this field of science is undoutedly 
Herbst's discovery that if in Crustaceans the eye together 

1 American Journal of PhyBiotogy, Vol. IV (1900), p. 60. 

2 Part I, p. nS. ^Loc.cit. 
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with tlie optic ganglion be removed, an antenna will be 
produced in the place of the eye» while if the eye alone 
is cut off an eye is regenerated. The presence or absence of 
the optic ganglion decides whether a regeneration or a hetero* 
morphosis will follow/ 

I found, very early in my experiments, that in certain 
Hydroids a heteromorphosis can be produced without any 
organ being cut off or any wound l>eing inflicted u(>on th© 
animal. In Antennularia^ — a Hydroid common at Napk^s — 
the arrangement and orientation of the organ as well as 
the direction of growth is dominated by gravitation. The 
animal consists of a straight vertical stem, which forms 
stolons at its lower end aud which carries small branches 
with limited growth at regular inter\*als. On the upper 
surface of these brancht^s the polyps are found* If such a 
stem be 8us|>ended horizontally in the water the lateral 
branches which are directed downward and which had 
finished growing now begin to grow downward very rapidly. 
At the same time the polyps on these branches disappear. 
The downward*growing parts no longer resemble the old 
side-branches but look like roots. A closer examination 
reveals the fact that they not only possess the mor[jhologicftl 
appearance of roots but also the physiological reactions of the 
latter, inasumch as they are positively geotropic and stereo- 
tropic, while the branches do not show these forms of 
irritability. In this case the tissue of the XK'>lyps which dis- 
appeared seems to have been transformed into the tisane of 
roots." 

I made a similar observation shortly afterwards at Woods 
Hole iu another Hydroid, Margelis* When the uninjured 
points of a st^m of Margelis are brought in contact with a 
solid body th© point of the stem assumes the form and 

ft Hbxbst, ÄrrKivfür Entwiektlun^mechanik, Vol. IX (1899), p. 215. 
> Pftrt I, p. 101, 
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reaction of a root. It looks as if the contact with a solid 
body brought about a transformation of the stem into root 
material which is morphologically and physiologically dif- 
ferent from the stem.' But as neither Antennularia nor 
Margelis is suflSciently transparent, it was not possible to 
ascertain that a transformation of polyps and stems into 
stolons occurs in this case. 

Miss Bickford made an observation in my laboratory 
which helped in making the assumption of a transformation 
of organs more probable. Small pieces were cut from a 
stem of a Tubularian. These pieces were smaller in size 
than a normal polyp. Miss Bickford found that within 
sixteen hours such a piece assumed the form of a polyp.* 
Driesch confirmed her observation.' 

Last summer I had an opportunity to observe directly 
the transformation of organs under the influence of contact. 
My observations were made at Woods Hole on a transparent 
Hydroid, Campanularia. This Hydroid attaches itself with 
stolons to solid bodies. The stem with the polyps grows at 
right angles with the solid body to which its stolons are 
attached. If these Campanularise be cultivated on a ver- 
tical wall all the stems assume an exactly horizontal position 
in the water. The stem of a Campanularia is the most per- 
fect specimen for negative stereotropism I have ever ob- 
served. If a stem be cut off and put on the bottom of a 
watchglass filled with sea-water, all the polyps that touch 
the glass are transformed into the material of the stem. 
This material creeps out of the stem, forming stolons wher- 
ever it comes in contact with the glass, giving rise to polyps 
on its upper surface which is in contact with sea-water. 
The i)olyps continue growing at right angles toward the 

1 LOEB, Woods Hole Biological Lectures, 1H93, 

2 Bickford, Journal of Morphology, Vol. IX (1894), p. 417. 

3 Driesch. ViertelJahrachrift der Naturfoncher-Gesellschaft, Zürich, 1896. 
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bottom of the cHslu All these processes may occnr in less 
than a day, and can be obeerved directly with a kms, I will 
try to give a description of these phenomena with the aid of 
camera drawings I made while observing them. Fig, 152 
shows the condition of a 
Campanularia Btem that 
had been put on the bot- 
tom of a watchglass the 




o-* 



Fie, 153 previoTis day. Originally 

it had five perfectly de- 
veloped poly pa. Only 
two of these are left (4 and 5); the three others 
(1, 2, and 3) have disapi^eared. At the lower 
end, a, of the original stem a new stolon, a ?>, 
has grown out What had become of the three jjolype 
that had disap|>eared ¥ I watched them very closely and 
found that they were transformed into a aha|>eles8 mass 
and withdrawn into the stem, I will describe this process 
of transformation of polyps into the material of the stem 
more minutely with tbe help of Figs, 153, 154, 155p These 
are not taken from the same stem, bnt as the procej^ 
occurs almost always in the same form, this makes no 
material difference. 

The transformation of a polyp into the less differentiated 
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FIG. 153 



material of the stem begins with a shortening and folding 
together of the tentacles (polyp 1 in Fig. 153). This 
process is at the beginning the same as that which occurs 
upon any stimulation of the polyp and especially in the act 
of taking up food. But while in the 
latter case the tentacles unfold again, 
in the case of the transformation of 
the polyp they remain together. Very 
soon all the tentacles begin to fuse 
into a homogeneous mass. This 
process of fusing begins usually at 
the peripheral end of the 
polyp (polyp 2, Fig. 153). 
A little later all the ten- 
tacles form an undifferen- 
tiated mass of protoplasm 
(see polyp 1, Fig. 154). 

In the next stage (2, Fig. 154) the 
o original differentiation of the crown of 
the polyp into tentacles can no longer 
be recognized. 

At this stage the transformed shape- 
less mass of the polyp begins to flow 
back into the stem (1, Fig. 155). A little later only 
a fraction of the original protoplasm of the polyp is 
left in the periderm, the rest having crept back into 
the stem (2, Fig. 155). In polyps 3, 2, and 1 (Fig. 152) 
we see the further stages of this process of the {K)lyp 
material flowing back into the stem. 
The transformation of polyps and their creeping into the 
stem occurs probably in a similar way in an Antennularia 
which is put into the water horizontally. The main difference 
between an Antennularia and a Campimularia is that in the 
latter this transformation is produced by the lK)lyp coming 



FIG. 154 
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FIG. IK 



in contact with a solid body, while, in an Antennolarla a 
change in the position of the polyp toward the vertical 
snfficeB to bring about thiB result J 

While these proceBses are going on^ the material of the stem 
begins to creep or grow out of the original periderm. It 
J seems to me worth while to 

call the attention of the 
reader to the fact that in this 
case the process of growth is 
itieniical with the process of 
progressive mothn of a pro^ 
toplasmio masn. In plants 
growth occure mostly near the 
ai>ex of an organ* If we look 
at the increase in si^e of the 
stolon from the point of vie w of growth we notice that its growing 
point is near the apex, just as in plants. Bnt if we look at it 
from the jioint of view of progressive a moöboid motion we notice 
that only the foremfjst point creeps and that the rest of the pro- 
toplasm is [>ulled out more passively. Tliat the protoplasm 
of the stem is under a strain will be seen by a glance at 
Figs. 152, 153, 154, and 15B. The ctenosarc or protoplasm 
lies in the jieriderm in the same way as a stretched rubber 
thread would lie. Wherever the i>eriderm is bent the proto- 
plasm touches it on the concave side. It follows as nearly 
as possible the shortest line in the ])eriderm. It is possible 
that the strain under which the cojiiosarc is kept causes the 
protoplasm to flow in the direction of the strain toward the 
tip of the stolon. Botanists are inclined toward an ex- 
clusively osmotic conception of the process of growth. I 
have come more and more to the conclusion that the osmotic 
theory of growth is not in harmony with the phenomena 

J In fnrmor paper» I have descritKHrl tbo fact that in Eudi^nHrium the pol^tfe^ 
ar*f thro WD off wh^'n th<» slJ?ms ari? put Into ii;rtiaU HLshi^s. Much iih^uutnoiiii may 
occur also id CampaDuianat but this was not tha c&ä^ hvre, ll^Q&l 
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of absorption. I do not consider it 
impossible that the phenomena of 
protoplasmic motion which we can 
actually observe in the growth of a 
stolon in Campanularia exist also in 
the phenomena of growth of other 
organisms, plants as well as animals. 
I have already called attention to this 
possibility in a former paper. 

Before we leave this subject I wish 
to describe how the nature of the 
contact localizes the development of 
polyps from stolons and stems. The 
piece, b c, Fig. 156, was cut out from 
a fresh Campanularia stem and had 
been put into a watchglass filled with 
sea-water. This piece had a normal 
polyp at I, which was transformed 
into a mass of undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm and began to flow back into 
the stem. Simultaneously a new 
stolon began to grow out at c, and 
very soon reached the considerable 
size, c d. Then a new polyp, Ä, began 
to rise on the upper surface of the 
stem. It grew at right angles toward 
the watchglass, a point which cannot 
be rendered accurately in the draw- 
ing. A new stolon, a b, began to 
grow or creep out simultaneously at 
(I. Curiously enough, as soon as this 
happened the protoplasm began to 
flow back from the old stolon, c d. 
At the time the drawing was made 




FIG. 156 
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it had flowed back to the point i\ This was on the third 
day of the experiment. I have however noticed that the Btem 
can send out stolons in different directions sittiultaneously. 

The hereditary arrangement of organs in Hydroids is 
nnequivomlly determined by external eircumstanceB, espe- 
cially contact. A germ or larva of a Hydroid will form 
roots on one side only, namely the side where it touches 
solid bodies: on the opposite side where it touches sea- 
water it will prod ace polyps or stems. The negative stere- 
otropism of the latter or their positive heliotropism as in the 
case of Eudendrium will cause them to continne growing 
away from the solid body into the sea- water, Weismann is 
therefore wrong in assuming that the hereditary arrange- 
ment of the organs in Hydroids is due to a definite arrange- 
ment of the elements in the germ. 



n 

What is the character of the physical or physiological 
processes which underlie the transformation of organs ? 
Such complicated formations as the polyp in Campauularia 
are only possible if certain of the constituents are solid. 
The transformation of such a polyp into the mure shapeless 
flowing or creeping material of the stem can only be due to 
a liquefaction of these solid constituents. It is moreover 
certain that contact with sea -water favors the formation of 
polyps with its more solid elements, while the contact with 
solid bodies favors the formation of the more fluid material 
of the stem or stolon. Hence it seems as if the nature of 
contact in this case determined the state of matter of certain 
colloids in the Campannlaria.' Although I had obser\*ed the 
influence of the nature of contact upon these phenomena fur 
many years I had not been able to form any definite idea of 

U da QDi need Us mentioD e9|)«claUj that tbe pvridemi do«« sot participate in 
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how the nature of the contact could possibly influence these 
processes, and I do not think that anyone else has thus far 
offered an explanation. While studying the literature on the 
coagulation of the blood I came across Duclaux's account of 
this process in his Traits de microbiologies^ and it seemed 
to me that if his notions are correct they might also 
be applied to our problem of contact-heteromorphosis. 
According to Duclaux it is the character of the contact 
applied to the leucocytes which decides whether the enzyme 
of coagulation, the plasmase, becomes effective or not. As 
long as the leucocyte touches the endothelium of the blood- 
vessels the blood remains liquid because the contact of the 
leucocytes with the endothelial cells does not allow the fibrin 
enzyme to act. If, however, the leucocyte touches a piece of 
glass the plasmase becomes active and causes coagulation. 
If the glass is covered with a layer of oil coagulation does 
not occur. Duclaux assumes that surface tension phenomena 
decide the setting free of plasmase on the part of the leuco- 
cyte. Whether this latter assumption be correct or not mat- 
ters little for our purpose. We only need to carry the 
analogy between the influence of contact upon the state of 
matter of fibrinogen and the state of matter of certain col- 
loids in the Hydroids far enough to assume that both depend 
upon definite enzymes becoming active through certain forms 
of contact acting upon the cells in which they are formed. 
In the case of the blood a solidifying enzyme, in the case of 
the polyps a liquefying enzyme is made active if the leuco- 
cyte or the polyp come in contact with glass or some other 
solid body. 

These considerations possibly allow of a wider application 
than to the mere case of contact-heteromorphosis. When a 
piece of our skin is cut off, the cells of the margin of the 
wound begin to multiply and spread out over the gap. We 

J DccLAUX, TraiU de microbiologies Vol. II, Paris, 1899. 
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might say the change in the 'character of the contact causes 
an increase in the cell-divisions. This is still more obvious 
where whole organs are produced or regenerated. In one of 
my former papers I |K:)inted out a very definite chemical dif- 
ference between embryonic tissue and muscle tissue.* The 
former is more immune against K ions and more sensitive 
toward Ca ions. It has long been noticed, especially by 
botanists, that young tissue contains comparatively more K 
than old tissue, I am inclined to assume that this accounts 
for the fact that young tissue contains more water or has a 
greater degree of turgidity than old tissue. An increase in 
K allows the protoplasm to take up more water, an increase 
in Ca has the opposite effect.' Ion effects and the effects of 
certain enzymes of liquefaction or solidification are often 
similar, or may at least Bup{>ort each other. It is not impos- 
sible that the increase in cell-divisions among the cells of 
the margin of the wound may be due to the different charac- 
ter of the contact to which these cells are exposed during or 
after the lesion, inasmuch as this different contact sets free 
or throws into activity certain enzymes which do not act as 
bng as these cells are in their natural surroundings, e. g.^ as 
long as they are in contact with other cells. 

In returning after this digression to our main subject we 
must mention that the nature of the contact is not the ouly 
means by which solid elements in living tissues may be 
liquefied. Five years ago I proved that lack of oxygen 
liquefies the cell walls in the blastomeres of a teleost egg 
(Ctenolabrus)/ and Budge tt showed in my laboratory that 
lack of oxygen j>r€xluces the same phenomenon in Infusoria.* 
This case may find its explanation through the well-known 
experiment of Pasteur oti the effect of oxygen on yeast cells. 
With plenty of osygen the yeast cells multiply abundantly, 

( Purt II, p. S59. * Part II* p. 510, '^ Part h p. 370. 

iB^D^KfT, Am^riean J&umal cf Fhif*iol4jffu, VoL I <189B), p. 210. 
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but produce comparatively little fermentation; with little 
oxygen they multiply less but cause a more abundant devel- 
opment of alcohol and COg. In the liquefaction of the cell- 
walls of the blastomeres of Ctenolabrus or of Infusoria we may 
have the analogue of the increased fermentation in Pasteur's 
experiment. In the latter we have to deal with a special 
enzyme, the zymase. 

Miescher pointed out that in the salmon a liquefaction of 
muscular tissue occurs, and that the liquid products are util- 
ized for the formation of sexual cells. Miescher was inclined 
to ascribe the liquefaction of the muscle to lack of oxygen. 
He noticed that the liquefaction of the muscle was preceded 
by a reduction in the blood supply of the muscles.' My own 
and Budgett's observations agree with Miescher's views.* 

It is possible that the processes of histolysis in the meta- 
morphosis of insects are of a similar character, and some 
authors have claimed that the histolysis in this case is 
brought about by a process of asphyxiation. Metschnikoflf 
assumes that a phagocytosis plays an important role in these 
phenomena of histolysis. It is certain that in my experi- 
ments on Ctenolabrus and in Budgett's experiments on 
Infusoria no phagocytes were present, and it is practically 
impossible that they played a role in the above-mentioned 
phenomena in Campanularia. I do not think that the lique- 
faction of colloids requires the presence of phagocytes any 
more than the liquefaction of crystals. 

1 Die hi»tochemi$chen und physiolagiachen Arbeiten von F. 3fie»cher, Leipsig« Vol. 
I(1897),pp.W-100. 

2 It is possible that in the case of Campanularia the histolytio phenomena do not 
stop with the liquefaction of certain constituents, but that this process is followed by 
hydrolysis. [1903J 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS OX ARTIFICIAL PARTHENO- 
GENESIS AND THE NATURE OF THE PROCESS OF 
FERTILIZATION ' 

1, In my previous communicationB on the subject of arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis* I had confined myself to the proof of 
the fact that the tiiifertilized eggs of Arbacia and Strongy* 
locentrotus franciscanus and pnrpuratus, are capable of a 
development into the pluteus form if kept for from one to 
two hours in a mixture of equal parts of a ^ n MgClg solu- 
tion and sea-water. The above-mentioned solution, which 
brings about the artificial development of the egg; differs in 
three directions from the constitution of the normal sea- 
water» First, the osmotic pressure of the solution is higher 
than that of the normal sea* water; second, oue-half of the 
salts contained in normal sea- water are removed* It might 
be possible that the sea-water contains ions which are in- 
jurious to the development^ and that the removal of these 
ions makes the development of the unfertilized eggs j:>ossible. 
Third, a considerable amount of Mg^Cl^ is brought into solu- 
tion, and it might be that the Mg ions have a specific **8timu- 
lating" effect upon the development* For the determination 
of the nature of the procese of fertilization it was necessary 
to find out which of the three conditions is essential for the 
production of artificial parthenogenesis* 

2» I had already mentioned io a previous paper that the 
mere change in the constitution of the sea- water, if not 
accompanied by an increase in its osmotic pressure, can only 

1 American J^urrtfti #/ Phymologif* Vol. lY (ATLsni^t 1, 190« ), i>. 17&. Thi^sse ex- 
poriments. wt'it? ciirri(*H out wilb |he aid of the Eiisalnjth ThoiiipM>u Science Fuod. 
t Part II* pp. ^m, 57A, slid 024. 
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cause the egg to go through a few segmentations, but cannot 
cause the parthenogenetic production of a blastula or a later 
stage of development. The increase in the osmotic pressure 
of the solution is therefore an essential condition for arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis. As the season was at an end, it was 
not possible for me to decide last autumn whether the other 
two above-mentioned conditions are equally essential. 
Through the aid of the Elizabeth Thompson Fund I was 
enabled to carry on experiments in co-operation with Dr. W. 
E. Garrey at Pacific Grove during the spring,* and I have 
since had a chance to continue this work at Woods Hole. 
My new results enable me to give a more definite answer to 
the question of the nature of the process of fertilization. 
I first tried to ascertain whether the MgClg plays a specific 
role in artificial parthenogenesis, or whether its place may 
be taken by some other salt. I found that the latter is the 
case.' A mixture of equal parts of a y n NaCl solution and 
sea-water, or of equal parts of a y n KCl solution and sea- 
water, is just as effective as, if not more so than, a '^n 
MgClg solution. Unfertilized eggs of Strongylocentrotus, 
if left for seventy minutes in any of these solutions, devel- 
oped, and some of them reached the pluteus stage. Such 
eggs remained alive as long as ten days. Even a mixture 
of equal parts of a ^n CaClg solution and sea- water 
brought about the development of the eggs, but it was 
necessary to take the eggs out in about forty to fifty 
minutes, as otherwise the solution killed them. None of 
the eggs treated with the CaClg solution developed beyond 
the blastula stage, or lived longer than one day. 

I noticed that in these experiments with a y ?i NaCl or 

I I wish to express my thanks to Professor Jenkins, of Stanford University, for 
kindly allowing me the use of the Hopkins Laboratory. 

3 I had been misled in my orifnnal experiments of 1899 through the fact that 
the solutions which I considered as isosmotic differed in their concentration, owing 
to an error in their preparation. When I resumed the experiments in 1900 I dis* 
covered the error and corrected it. [1903] 
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KOI solution only a comparativelj enaall number of eggs 
reacbdd the blastula stage, certainly many less than in my 
preyions experiments with MgCl^ on Arbacia, A further 
examination revealed the fact that the MgCI^ solution 
which I had used was, through an error or a misunder- 
standing of the assistant who made it, weaker than ay« 
solution. As soon aa I found this out, I started experi- 
ments with more diluted NaCl and KCl solution. Instead 
of using equal [^rts of a ^-^ n NaCl or KCl solution and 
sea-water, I used the following mixtures: 

20 ^n NaO + 30 distilled water + 50 sea-water, 
or— 174 Yn NaCl + 32i distilled water + 50 seix-water. 

In both cases more eggs reached the blastula and pluteus 
stage than with the original stronger mixture* In one case 
unfertilized eggs developed beautifully after having been 
for two hours in a solution of equal parts of 15 2^n NaCl 
+ 35 distilled water + 50 sea -water. But this was nearly 
the lowest limit for artificial parthenogeneBis in Arbacia, 
As a rule, 25 per cent, or more of the unfertilized Arbacia 
eggs reached the blastula stage, 

3. It was thus proved that MgCl^ does not play a specific 
role in the production of artificial parthenogenesis. It 
remained to decide whether it is essential to remove one 
part of the normal constituents of the sea-water, or whether 
the mere increase of the osmotic pressure suffices. I found 
that the increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water is 
all that is needed. In the experiments in which the maximal 
number of unfertilized eggs reached the bastula stage alxjut 
1 gram NaCl had been added to the sea-waten We can 
produce the same increase in the osmotic pressure of the 
sea- water by adding 10 ex, of the 2^^j NaCl or 2hn KCl 
solution^ to 90 c.c, of sea- water. In this case the mixture 

iMy->>ittNaCl solQtioD contained 1IA.S5 it. in a liter. The £V, nKCl ^Dlmioa 
«oDtaincd im.2& g. In a liU?t-. 
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contained practically all the constituents of normal sea- water. 
Yet if unfertilized eggs of Arbacia are left in such a solution 
for from one and one-half to two hours, as many as 50 per cent, 
of the eggs may reach the blast ula stage when put back into 
normal sea- water. Many of these eggs die in the blastula 
stage and only a small number reach the gastrula or pluteus 
stage. The blastulsB are like those which I described in one 
of my former papers.' In the majority of cases more than 
one blastula develops from one egg. I have seen as many 
as six moving blastulsB arise from one egg. The tendency 
to give rise to more than one embryo is greater in the egg 
of Arbacia than in the egg of Strongylocentrotus. This 
difference is probably due to the fact that even the unferti- 
lized egg of Strongylocentrotus often forms a fine membrane 
which is much thinner than the one produced through the 
entrance of a spermatozoon, but which is sufficient to keep 
the blastomeres together. The addition of NaCl or KCl to 
sea-water favors the formation of this membrane. 

4:. In all the experiments mentioned thus far the increase 
in the osmotic pressure had been brought about by the 
addition of electrolytes. This might be considered as an 
indication that the electrically charged ions in the sea-water 
played an important role in the production of partheno- 
genesis. I myself was originally inclined to such an assump- 
tion. I have convinced myself, however, that an increase in 
the osmotic pressure of the sea- water through the addition 
of cane-sugar or urea can produce parthenogenesis. My 
stock solution of cane-sugar (rock candy) was 2/i and con- 
tained 684.3 g. in a liter, while the stock solution of urea 
was 2^n and contained 150.31 g. in a liter. I found that 
the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia were able to develop after 
they had been for from one and one-half to two hours in one 
of the following solutions: 

1 Part II, p. 576. 
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(1.) 100 §ea-waterH-25 2n Cfine-sugar 
(2,) 82 J sea-water +17} 21 II urea 

Both the sugar solution as well as the urea solutioti injured 
the eggs, the urea solution much more than the sugar boIu- 
tion. I made an attempt to produce parthenogenesis by 
submitting unfertilized eggs to a pure cane-sugar solution 
whose osmotic pressure was about equal to that of the sea- 
water, to 90 c,c. of which 10 c.c. of a 2in NaCl solution had 
been added* When the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia were 
put for about two hours into a mixture of 00 2n cane-sugar 
+ 40 distilled water or 55 2« cane-sugar + 45 dietiUed 
water, many of them segmented and a few developed into 
swimming blast ulaa, but they died within the first twenty- 
four hours* This proves cmiclusiveJy thai the development 
of the unferfilized egg is pro<hiced through an inerease in 
the coficent ration of the surroumling solution. As it i» 
immaterinl whether the increase in the osmotic pressure is 
brought about by electrolyt4?s or non-emiductors^ there can 
be no doubt that the e^Äential feature in thin increase in the 
osmotic jjressure of the surrounding solution is a loss of 
water on the part of the egg* 

5, Having reached the conclusion that the loss of water, 
or rather the loss of a certain amount of water, causes the 
parthenogenetic development of the egg, it seemed possible 
to take another step in advance. In all the previous experi- 
ments the unfertiUzed eggs had been submitted to a solution 
of higher osmotic pressure fur from one to two hours, and 
were then put back into normal sea-water to develop. If 
the initial loss of water on the part of the egg were all that 
is required for the protluctioo of artificial parthenogenesis, 
it would be jxjssible to find a solution which would not only 
take away water from the egg, but which would also allow 
development to go on, I remembered from my earlier 
experiments on the effects of an increase in the concentration 
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of sea- water upon development* that bo slight an increase in 
the concentration of sea-water as is suflBcient to induce par- 
thenogenesis allowed the development of the eggs to go on 
for at least twenty-four hours. I found that if we put 
unfertilized eggs into a mixture of 93 sea-water and 7 2^n 
NaCl solution, many eggs develop in the solution, and some 
of them even reach the blastulu stage and swim about. If 
we use a mixture of 90 sea-water and 10 2Jw NaCl solution, 
the development stops earlier, for the simple reason that 
such a solution is more injurious. Those facts show clearly 
that the function of the artificial solution in the production 
of parthenogenesis is that it has to deprive the egg of a 
certain amount of water. In the majority of cases the 
solutions that produce such an effect are at the same time 
too injurious to allow the egg to develop or live long enough 
to reach the blastula stage. This is the reason why we have 
to take the eggs out of this solution and bring them back 
into normal sea-water, if we wish them to develop into nor- 
mal larvsD. 

6. A consequence of the loss of water on the part of the 
egg is an increase in its osmotic pressure. The osmotic 
pressure inside the egg is furnished chiefly or almost ex- 
clusively by electrolytes. It is thus not impossible that the 
ions in the egg, if their concentration is raised, bring about 
that change which causes the egg to develop. If we assume 
that the spermatozoon starts the development of the egg in 
the same way as in the case of artificial parthenogenesis it f ol- 
lows that the spermatozoon must possess more salts or a 
higher osmotic pressure than the eggs. As I pointed out 
in a former paper, this seems to be the case. But there is 
no reason why the spermatozoon should not bring about the 
same effects that we produce by reducing the amount of 
water in the egg in some different way. At present, how- 

i Journal of Morphdogy, Vol. VII (1892), p. 253. 
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evi^r, the only light that can b© thrown upon the nature of 
the process of fertilization must be expected from an analysis 
of the effects of a loss of water upon the egg. 

It seems as if the liquefaction of the nuclear membrane 
and other constituents of the nucleus were a prerequisite for 
cell-dirision. Norman showed that a certain increase in the 
concentration of the sea- water brings about a distribution of 
the chromosomes in the egg, Morgan^ a obser\'ationa agree 
with this. But as all these observations were made with 
Solutions whose osmotic pressure was considerably higher 
than that of the solutions used in my esi>eriments, new ob* 
servations will be required to decide this question. Hoppe- 
Seyler, in one of his papers, points out that a loes of water 
on the part of the protoplasm brings about a diminution 
in the processes of oxidation. We know that lack of 
oxygen can bring about the liquefaction of solid con- 
stituents. I add these remarks for those who enjoy the 
speculative side of biology. But at the best a theory can- 
not give us anything more than the facts it includes, and 
it is therefore clearly our task to supply the lacking ex- 
perimental data in this field of biology before we begin 
to theorize, 

7- I think we should try to discover first of all whether 
the process of development can be started by depriving the 
egg of water in a few forms only, or whether this is a gen- 
eral condition. I have thna far tried among the sea-urchins 
Arbacia and Strongylocentrotus f ranciscanus and purparatus. 
Each of these forms is capable of osmotic parthenogenesis, 
I am confident that the same is true for all species of sea- 
urchins, although the optimal increase in the osmotic pressure 
of the surrounding solution may vary for different forma. 
But I consider it of more importance that with the same 
methods I have been able to produce artificial partheno- 
genesis in a starfish (Aöteriaa ForbeeüJ* By putting the 
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unfertilized eggs of this starfish for about two hours into 
a mixture of 88 c.c. of sea-water and 12 c.c. of a 2^n NaCl 
solution the eggs can be forced to develop and reach the 
blastula stage, if put back afterward into normal sea- water. 
I have not yet found the optimal condition for the partheno- 
genetic development of Asterias, but the facts thus far ob- 
tained suffice to state that a certain increase in the osmotic 
pressure of the surrounding solution (and a loss of a certain 
amount of water on the part of the egg) causes the egg of 
this form to develop parthenogenetically. 

I have mentioned in another place* the precautions and 
control experiments used to guard against the presence of 
spermatozoa. I do not consider it necessary to repeat these 
statements in this paper, but will mention one additional 
precaution, for which I am indebted to the collector of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Mr. Gray. Mr. Gray selects 
the females of Arbacia for my experiments, so that in all 
these later experiments I have not had one male in the labo- 
ratory. Not one egg developed in the control material. All 
the sea-water used in these experiments was heated to the 
temperature of 70° C. 

conclusions 

The results of my experiments are as follows: 

1. Through a certain increase in the osmotic pressure of 
the surrounding solution the unfertilized eggs of some 
(probably all) Echinoderms (Arbacia, Strongylocentrotus, 
Asterias) can be caused to develop into normal blastula? 
or even plutei. 

2. This increase in osmotic pressure can be produced by 
electrolytes as well as by non-conductors. It is therefore 
probable that the parthenogenetic development is caused by 
the egg losing a certain amount of water. 

> Part II, p. 576. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS IN 
ANNELIDS (CHiETOFTERUS) AND THE NATURE OF 
THE PROCESS OF FERTILIZATION* 

L INTBODrCTIOM AHB METHODS 

Mr precediDg papers on artificial partlienogenesia* had 
pro%'ed that by an increase in the osEiotic pressure of the 
sea- water the eggs of many, if not all, Echinoderms can be 
caused to develop parthenogenetically. Two new problems 
presented themselves tor immediate consideration. The one 
was to raise the partheriogenetic larvte until they were sex- 
ually differentiated, in order to decide whether or not they 
are of uniform sex. The second problem was to try whether 
artificial parthenogenesis is confined to the group of Echino* 
dernis or whether it is a more general phenomenon. As the 
means for the raising of sea-urchins were not available at 
Woods Hole this year, the former problem had to be post- 
poned, The solution of the second problem, however, was 
possible, and yielded the result that the unfertilised eggs of 
ChöBlopterus, a marine Annelid, can be caused to develop into 
swimming ciliated larvj© (trochophores). A short preliminary 
report of this result has been published in Science*^ 

In experiments on parthenogenesis the greatest preeau- 
tions are necessary to exclude the possibility of a contamina- 
tion of the eggs by spermatozoa. I pur[>osely selected 
Chsetopterus for my further experiments on account of the 
possibility of discriminating between and separating the 
females and males. If the experimenter handles females 
and males in the same eiEfieriment or with the same instru- 

l American Journal of PhumofoffUt ^oh IV MDÖI), p. 423. 
i Part II, pp. ^3&, 01^, «24, nad 6^ ^ Scienee, Vd. UI (1900), p. im 
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ments, it is extremely hard to avoid an infection of the eggs 
by sperm. I proceeded as follows in the experiments with 
Chsetopterus. As soon as the animals were brought into the 
laboratory by the collector, the tubes in which they live were 
opened and the worms removed. As soon as the first female 
was found it was put into a special dish and thoroughly 
washed off with sea-water, the water being renewed from six 
to twelve times in succession. The sea-water in the labora- 
tory was found to be absolutely free from spermatozoa of 
ChflBtopterus. (The animals are found on the beach of an 
island at some distance from the laboratory.) After the 
female had undergone the process of washing, it was exposed 
to a current of sea- water over night to remove as far as pos- 
sible any spermatozoa that might have been left on the sur- 
face. The next day the animal was ready to be used for an 
experiment. On that day and before the experiment began, 
the experimenter did not bring his hands in contact with 
any other Chsetopterus or with the aquarium that contained 
such animals. His hands and instruments were sterilized 
with fresh water. The posterior part of the animal which 
contains the eggs was cut off and thoroughly washed for two 
minutes in distilled or fresh water. Had any spermatozoon 
been left on the surface of the animal, the distilled water 
would have killed it. After this the part containing the eggs 
was put into a vessel with sterilized sea-water, washed off 
once more and then put into another dish containing steril- 
ized sea-water. In this dish the single parapodia were 
opened successively, the eggs sucked out from each with a 
pil)ette, and then collected in another dish with sterilized 
sea-water. After all the eggs had been collected they were 
divided into two lots. The one lot remained in normal 
(sterilized) sea-water, to serve as control material. The 
other lot was distributed into the various solutions whose eflFect 
I intended to test. In no case did I see a single egg of the 
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conirol material develop into a lar^m. I noticed only that 
after from seven to ten hours some of these eggs may show 
a beginning of a segmentation which, however, soon ceases. 
This phenomenon seems to be quite common amoti^ many 
marine animals. I mentioned in a former paper that O. 
Hertwig had already noticed that it is a common occurrence 
among Arthroixxls, Worms, and Echinoderms.* If, however, 
no such aseptic meaeures against ft{>erinatozon were taken, a 
number of eggs in the control material usually reached the 
trochophore stage. The sea-water used in these experiments 
was sterilized by heating it slowly to a temperature of from 
60"* to 80*^ C In a smaller number of experiments I used 
sea-water which had gone through a Pasteur (Chamberland) 
filter which, of course, is absolutely impermeable to sj>ermB- 
tozoa/ If the eggs of more than one female were used for 
an experiment, all the eggs were first gathered in one dish, 
thoroughly mixed, and then divided into two lots, one to serve 
as control material and one to b© distributed into the various 
solutions. Thus the control material and the material exj>eri- 
mented upon consisted always of the eggs of the same 
females. It goes without saying that the same was the case 
in all my previous experiments on Echinoderms. 

IL ABTIFICIAL PABTHENOGENERIS CAUSED BY AN INCREASE 
m THE 08M0TIG PEES8CRE OP THE SEA-WATEB 

It was natural to try first whether or not the same means 
that cause the parthenogenetic development in Echinoderms 
are also sufficient to bring alx»ut the parthenogenetic devel- 
opment of the eggs of Chietopterus. 

First series, — When I received the first material^ I at 

I O. Heütwio, Dif^ Zt'tle umi dt> €lriE€b€^ Vol. I (ISflsSL p. 239. 

^Iq ftlmost ul) tho qiperitnotit$ tbo «««-watf^f ikS&A wu» äl^-^nliced. !□ a few 
ificeptloQ» tbi«i i>rücauLioa was puriMXictf omit tod in «^rdiT to find out wbetlHT or not 
Üie sea^ water in thn laborfttorj ooQtaiDOil spermattizoa of Cbwtüpberii&. This, how^ 
<iv«r, wii^ not tbe citif«. 
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once started an experiment, although I knew that it was 
practically impossible to exclude contamination by sperma- 
tozoa if I attempted to isolate the eggs immediately after 
having handled a male. The female was washed off in steril- 
ized sea-water, but of course I was aware that this would 
not suffice to get rid of any spermatozoa that might be stick- 
ing to the surface of the animal. The eggs, however, were 
taken and distributed into the following five solutions: 

(1) 6 c.c. 2}n KCl+94 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 8 '* +92 

(3) 10 " +90 " 

(4) 12 " +88 

(5) Normal sea-water (control) 

One part of the eggs remained one hour and twenty-five 
minutes, the rest one hour and forty minutes in the solu- 
tions. The experiment was started in the afternoon. The 
next morning* I found numerous swimming larv» (trocho- 
phores) in the material that had been in the first four solu- 
tions for one hour and twenty-five minutes. In the second 
lot they were less numerous. But even in the control 
material I found two swimming trochophores. It followed 
that the Chsetopterus were either naturally parthenogenetic or 
the precautions against the entrance of spermatozoa had not 
been sufficient. 

Second series. — From now on I applied the rigid anti- 
septic measures against spermatozoa described above in the 
introduction. The following solutions were used: 

(1) 8 c.c. 2} n KCl + 92 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 10c.c.2JnKCl +90 

(3) 12 c.c. 2in KCl +88 " 

(4) 12c.c.2JnNaCl +88 

(5) 20c.c.2inMgCl2+80 

(6) Normal sea-water (control) 

1 1 shall in the following descriptioa of the experiments consider only whether 
or not swimming trochophores wore formed. The morphological details will be 
given in section v. It goes without saying that all the experiments deal with unfertil- 
ized eggs, unless the contrary is distinctly stated. 
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All the sea-water had been sterilized the previous day by 
heating it to a temperature of 80*^; one part («) of the eggs 
remained one hour, a second part (6) one honr and twenty 
minuteB in these sulutiona 

The first four solutions yielded numerous swimming 
trochophores ; their number was greatest iu the first two 
solutions. Lot u of the MgClg solution yielded no swimming 
blastute, but lot b had a few. The control eggß were com- 
pletely undeveloped, with the exception that after alx)ut ten 
hours a few showed the beginning of a segmentation, which 
in no case led to the formation of more than from 4 to 6 
cells* During the next forty-eight hours no further develop- 
ment occurred, and the eggs died and disintegrated. Accord- 
ing to this exfwrinient the unfertilized eggs of Chietopterus 
are not able to develop in normal sea- water. They can, 
however, be caused to develop into trochophores if ex^Kised 
for about an hour to sea- water whose concentration has been 
raised through the addition of the right quantity of KCl or 
NaCL 

Third series. — The next task was to ascertain how much 
the osmotic pressure of the sea- water must be raised in 
order to bring about the parthenogenetic development, and 
whether the increase in osmotic pressure necessary for this 
purpose was the same in each case. The solutions used 
were as follows i 

(IJ 10 c,c.2|«KCl -1-90 C.C, sea-water 

(2) 12ic^.2ii*KCl +8 7 J 

(3) 30 cxri HCime-sugar + 70 '* 

(4) 12Jcx-. 2JnNaCl +87 J '* 

(5) Normal sea-water (control) 

The osmotic pressure in solutions 2, 3, and 4 was about 
the same. The eggs remained sixty -Hve minutes in these 
solutions, and were then put back into normal sea- water. 
While a great number of the eggs tliat had been in solutions 
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1 and 2 developed into trochophores, very few of the eggs of 
solution 4 and none of solution 3 reached the trochophore 
stage. The control eggs remained undeveloped. 

Fourth series. — The results were obviously puzzling if 
the increase of the osmotic pressure was the only factor that 
brought about the development of the unfertilized eggs of 
Chsetopterus. But they would be intelligible if there were, 
in addition to the effect of an increase in the osmotic pres- 
sure, a specific effect of the KCl or the K ions. In order 
to decide this, the unfertilized eggs of a female were dis- 
tributed into the following solutions: 

(1) 5c.c. 2}nKa +95 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 10 " *' +90 • " 

(3) 15 " " +85 " 

(4) 5 " NaCl + 95 

(5) 10 " " +90 

(6) 15 " " +85 " 

(7) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs remained one hour in these solutions. 

The next day the control eggs (7) were undeveloped. 
The eggs that had been in the first three solutions were 
teeming with trochophores. In lots 4 and 5 not a single 
swimming trochophore was found, although many eggs had 
begun to develop. The development stopped, however, in 
an early stage. Of the eggs that had been in solution 6 a 
large number had reached the trochophore stage and were 
swimming. These results were as clear as could be desired. 
In order to bring about artificial parthenogenesis through 
the addition of NaCl, 15 c.c. of the 2^n solution had to be 
added, while 5 c.c. of a 2J?i KCl solution were sufficient. 

Fißh series, — There was a possibility that the effect pro- 
duced by NaCl was a specific Na effect, and not an effect of 
the increase in osmotic pressure. An experiment with cane- 
sugar could decide this question. My stock solution of 
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cane-sugar was a 2n solution, while my NaCl solution was 
2|w, On account of the electrolytic dissociation, more than 
30 ex. of the cane-sugar solution were required to produce 
the same increase of osmotic pressure as by 15 c,c. of the 
2^« NaCl solution. The following solutions were tried: 

( 1 ) 40 c,c , 2 n cane-sugar + 60 c.c . sea -water 

(2) 20 ** ** +80 " 

(3) 10 '' ** -h90 " 

(4) ID 2inKCl -h90 
(&) Normal sea -water (control) 

The eggs remained fifty -five minutes in these solutions. 
Eight hours later swimming ciliated trochophores were found 
in the eggs that had l>eeTi in solutions 1 and 4. In 2 and 3 
there were no swimming larv©. In the control material all 
the eggs were still spherical and unsegmented. The next 
morning about 25 per cent, of the eggs that had been in 
solution 1 fiwam about ia the most lively manner. A few 
trochophores were found among the eggs that had been in 
solution 2, But the control eggs and the eggs that had 
been in solution 3 had in the best case only reached the 
earliest stages of segmentation. This leaves no doubt that 
an increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water is 
sufficient to bring about artificial parthenogenesis in the 
eggs of Chmtopterus. 

Sixth series. — In order to make this conclusion stronger, 
it was necessary to try the effect of an increase in the' osmotic 
pressure of the sea- water by the addition of still other sub- 
stances. The following were tried : 

fl) 5 C.C. 5n CaCla +95 c.c. sea*water 

(2) 10 *' *' +90 " 

(3) 10 2|nMgCli + 9ü '' 

(4) 20 " '' +80 

(5) 30 " *' +70 

(6) Kormal sea-water (controlj 
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The eggs remained in these solutions one hour, and were 
then put back into normal sea- water. I neglected to look 
at them the same evening. The next morning I found a 
small number of swimming larvae among the eggs that had 
been in solution 5 (30 c.c. 2^n MgCl,H-70 c.c. sea-water). 
The control eggs were undeveloped ; the Ca, eggs had gone to 
pieces. The experiment demonstrated only that the increase 
of the osmotic pressure through MgCl, can bring about the 
development of the unfertilized eggs of Chsetopterus. 

Seventh series. — I suspected that my failure to get swim- 
ming trochophores from a mixture of sea- water and a 5n 
CaClg solution might have been due to the poisonous effect 
of the calcium, having noticed in my previous experiments 
on the artificial parthenogenesis in sea-urchins that the par- 
thenogenetic larv» produced by the addition of CaClg to sea- 
water soon died. I therefore started a new experiment early 
in the morning and watched the eggs during the day. I 
found indeed that an increase in the osmotic pressure of the 
sea- water by the addition of CaCl, leads to the formation of 
swimming trochophores from the unfertilized eggs of Chsötop- 
terus. The solutions used were as follows: 

(1) 2J c.c. bn CaCl;t +97 J c.c. sea- water 

(2) 5 " " +95 

(3) 10 " " +90 

(4) 15 " " +85 " 
(5)20 2inMgCli + 80 " 
(6) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs were exposed to these solutions for fifty minutes. 
After nine hours the eggs that had been in solution 3 con- 
tained living trochophores which died during the night. 
None of the other solutions gave rise to swimming trocho- 
phores. 

Eighth series, — As there was no more doubt left that the 
increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water or the loss 
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of a certain amount of water on the part of the egg caused 
the parthenogenetic development of the eggs of Cbietopteriis 
in these experiments, it now remained to ascertain how long 
the eggs must remain in these solutions in order to develop. 
I put the unfertilized eggs of a female into a mixture of 
85 ex. sea- water + 20 c,c, 2^n NaCl The first lot were taken 
out of this mixture after ten minntes, the second after thirtj% 
the third after sixty, the fourth after ninety^ and the fifth 
after one hundred and twenty minntea* The same evening 
(nine hours later) I found swimming trochophores among 
the eggs that had been taken out of the third and fourth 
lots. The eggs of the first lot did not show any trace of 
development at that time. Of those of the second lot about 
one in a hundred had begun to develop. In the fifth lut the 
eggs had apparently undergone development, but I found no 
swimming larvj^. The eggs had possibly been injured by 
their long stay in the more concentrated sea- water. 

The next morning about 20 to 40 per cent of the egga 
of the third and fourth lots were swimming about in tlie 
trochophore stage. The rest did not contain any living 
larva, although some of the eggs were in the early segmen- 
tation stages. 

It is therefore necessary to leave the unfertilized eggs of 
Chrotopterus more than thirty and less than one hundred and 
twenty minutes in a mixture of 85c>c. 8ea-water + 20c*c. 2|» 
NaCl in order to cause them to reach the trochophore stage, 

Couclusion&. ^From these experiments we are allowed to 
draw the following concluaions: 

1. The unfertilized eggs of Chfetopterus do not reach the 
trochophore stage if left in normal sea-water^ provided the 
proper precautions are taken against contamination by sper- 
matozoa. Such eggs show no change during the first seven 
to nine hours, but may begin to segment after that time» In 
such cases the segmentation as a rule does not proceed Ijeyond 
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the two- to four-cell stages, but may in exceptional cases go 
as far as the twelve- to sixteen-cell stages. We may say that 
ChflBtopterus possesses a higher degree of parthenogenetic 
tendency than the Arbacia egg, which begins to segment 
later, after about twenty hours, and does not proceed beyond 
the two- to four-cell stage. 

2. The unfertilized eggs of Chsetopterus are able to 
develop into swimming trochophores if they are put for about 
one hour into one of the following solutions and then put 
back into normal sea- water: 

(1) 15-20 c.c. 2}n NaCl +85 c.c sea-water 
(2)40 2 n cane-sugar +60 " 

(3) 30 2in MgCl, +70 " 

(4) 10 5n CaClj +90 

All these solutions have one element in common, namely, 
the about equal increase of the osmotic pressure. It seems 
therefore justifiable to assume that the increase in the 
osmotic pressure or the loss of water on the part of the egg 
is the cause of the parthenogenetic development of these 
eggs. 

8. KCl or perhaps the K ions seem to possess a specific 
effect upon the eggs of Chsetopterus. We shall discuss this 
fact more fully in the next section. 

Objections considered, — The possible objection that the 
eggs of ChsBtopterus are naturally parthenogenetic in normal 
sea-water or that spermatozoa had contaminated the sea- 
water is rendered impossible through the behavior of the 
control eggs and the antiseptic precautions taken. As far 
as I can see, there is only one objection left, which, however, 
although far-fetched and highly improbable, shall be consid- 
ered. It might be argued that Chsetopterus is hermaphro- 
ditic, but that the eggs and spermatozoa do not mature 
simultaneously. This prevents fertilization of eggs in nor- 
mal sea-water. But the increase in the osmotic pressure of 
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sea-water miglit increase the motility or fertilizing jxjwer of 
the spermatozoa. The contrary is, however, true. The 
eggs of the same female were divided into two lots. The 
one was put into normal sea -water, the other was exposed for 
fifty minutes to a mixture of 70 ex. sea-water + 30 ex. 2in 
MgCIj. At about the same time the sperm of one male was 
distributed into two solutions of exactly the same character. 

After fifty minutes the eggs that had been in normal sea- 
water were divided into three portions. To the first portion 
was added sperm from the normal sea- water; to the second 
was added sperm that had been for fifty minutes in a mix- 
ture of 30 ex. 2in MgClg H- 70 c.c. sea- water. To the third 
portion no sperm was added; it was intended to serve as 
control material. The result was as striking as could be 
desired. While the eggs to which the sperm from the nor- 
mal sea- water had been added developed without exception 
into trochopliores, not one egg developed in lot 2, to which 
the MgCl J sperm had been added. The control eggs remained 
likewise undeveloped, 

A number of the unfertilized eggs that had been in th© 
MgClj for fifty minutes reached the trochophore stage. 

This experiment proves conclusively that the MgCl^ solu- 
tion annihilates or certainly diminishes the fertilizing power 
of sfiermatozoa. Ina previous series of exjieriments I had been 
able to show that the game is true for the eggs of &ea-urchins- 

In addition I convinced myself through microscopic ex- 
aminations that the females used were not hermaphrtjditic. 



in* THE SPECIFIC EFFECT OF K IONS OK THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNFEfiTlLIZEl> EOOS OF CH^TOPTEEUS 

The preceding experiments seemed to indicate that KCl 

has a specific effect upon the development of the unfertilized 
eggs of Ch^topterus. Mead had already found ^ that if | per 

1 Head« Biologicat Ltcturtf, ^ood* Hole, imf3 ( Boston : Qlau k CoO> 
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cent. KCl is added to sea- water the unfertilized eggs of 
Chsetoptems throw out their polar bodies, while the addition 
of ^ per cent. NaCl to sea- water produces no such effect. 
It seemed of interest to find out whether the K ions were 
possibly able to cause the parthenogenetic development of 
ChsBtopterus larvsB without the osmotic pressure of the sea- 
water being raised. 

Ninth series, — The following mixtures were prepared: 

(1) 10 c.c. 2in KCl + 90 c.c. sea-water 

(2) 6 " " +95 

(3) 2} " " +98 

(4) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs remained in the solutions one hour. The sea- 
water used had been sterilized by heating it to a temperature 
of 80** C, as in all the previous experiments. 

The next morning each of the first three lots contained a 
large number of free swimming larvsB, while the control 
material contained none. 

Tenth series. — I intended to find out the minimum amount 
of KCl necessary to bring about artificial parthenogenesis. 
Moreover, I wished to know whether the addition of KCl to 
sea-water did not act more quickly upon the eggs than an 
increase in the osmotic pressure by some other substance. 
Seven solutions were used: 

(1) }c.c.2}nKCl +99JC.C. sea-water 

(2) 1 " " +99 " 

(3) 2 " " +98 

(4) 10 " " +90 

(5) 1 " NaCl +99 " 

(6) 2 " " +98 

(7) Normal sea-water (control) 

One lot of eggs remained in these solutions from five to 
ten minutes, the others froDi sixty to seventy minutes. 

The results were as follows: None of the two lots that had 
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been in solution 1 reached the trochophore stage. None of 
the eggs that had been only five minutes in the second solu- 
tion reached the trochoi>hore stage. But the lot of eggs that 
had remained one hour in the second solution yielded a small 
number of swimmiug trochophores. The eggs that had 
been in solutions 3 and 4 differed widely from the preceding 
lots» They were teeming with awimming trochophores, those 
that had been in these solutions fiv^e minutes as well as those 
that had been in the solutions one hour* 

The control eggs and the eggs of lots 5 and 6 did not 
de%*elop» although a number went through the first stages of 
segmentation. 

I had observed in my former experiments that the egga 
of sea-urchins can develop j^artheuogenetically if left per* 
manently in sea-water whose concentration is raised but 
little* If the eggs of sea-urchins are put for two huurs into 
a mixture of 92 cc. sea-water + 8 c.c. 2 J n NaCl, they will not 
develop into blastnlffi when put back into normal sea- water; 
but if left for some time or permanently in such a solution, 
a small number of blastuliB may be formed. A number of 
the unfertilized ChsBtopterus eggs were left permanently in 
solutions l-i^K The nest morning the eggs that had been 
left in solution 2 (1 KCl + 99 c.c. sea- water) had swimming 
troehophores. The eggs in solution 1 did not reach the 
trochophore stage* Intheothersolutioos everything was dead. 

Eleventh series. — This series was practically a rei>etition 
of the preceding one, with the exception that the eggs 
remained from twenty to thirty minutes in the solutions, 
which were as follows- 

(1) 1 c.c. 2i n KC1+^ C.C* sea-water 

(2) H '* '' +98i 

(3) 2 ** '' +98 

(4) 10 " " +90 

(5) Normal aea-water (control) 
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The eggs that had been in solution 1 had very few swim- 
ming trochophores, those that had been in solutions 2 and 3 
had many, and those that had been in solution 4 still more. 
The control eggs were mostly undeveloped; a small number 
were segmented into from 2 to 16 cella 

Twelfth series. — In the experiments thus far mentioned 
a 2A 71 KCl solution had been added to normal sea- water. 
As the osmotic pressure of the sea-water is about equal to 
that of a f n KCl solution, in all these experiments with KCl 
there was a rise in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water. I 
now wished to try whether this increase in osmotic pressure 
is essential for the KCl effect, or whether a mere increase in 
the number of K ions without an increase in the osmotic 
pressure of the sea-water is able to bring about the par- 
thenogenetic development of the eggs of Chsetopterus. The 
solutions used were as follows: 

(1) 2 c.c. 2Jn KCl +91 c.c. sea-water + 7 c.c. distilled water 
(2)3 *' " +86 " +11 '* " 

(3) 2 " *' +98 

(4) 3 *' " +97 " 

(5) 5 " MgCl2+95 

(6) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs remained in the solution fifty-five minutes. 
Nine hours later (the same evening) swimming trochophores 
were found in those that had been in the first four solutions. 
The eggs that had been in the other two solutions were 
entirely undeveloped. Some had been left permanently in 
these solutions. Some of those left in solutions 1 and 2 had 
reached the trochophore stage and were swimming about. 

The next morning these results were confirmed. Fully 
one-third of all the eggs that had been fifty-five minutes in 
solutions 1-4 swam about as trochophores. Those that had 
been in solutions 5 and 6 had not reached the trochophore 
stage ; only a few eggs had begun to segment. 
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Tfiirteefitk series. — It was evident that the KCl broiight 
about artificial parthenogenesis, even if the osmotic pressure 
of the sea -water was not raiBed, I now tried whetht?r a pure 
KCl solution ^as able to cause artificial parth(?nogenesis, 
and whether this was j>ossib)e when the osmotic pressur© of 
such a solution was lower than that of sea-water^ The aolu- 
tions used were as follows: 

(1) 10 cjc, 2Jn KCl + 90 c.c. diatilled water 
f2) 20 " " + 80 

(3) 25 " ** +76 

(4) 2 " ** +98 sea-watex 

(5) Nonnal sea- water (control) 

The osmoHc pressure of solutions X and 2 was smaller 
than that of normal sea-water. One portion was left thirteen, 
the other fifty minutes in these solutions* 

The next morning a larpje number of swimming trocho- 
phores was found in every one of the dishes that contained 
eggs taken from the first four solutions. The control solu- 
tions were absolutely free from trochophores. 

Fourteenth series. — The experiment was so surprising 
that I wished to repeat it. The following solutions were 
prepared : 

(1) 10 c.c. 2i n KCl + 90 c.c. distilled water 

(2) 2 C.C. " *' + m Qx\ sea-watar 

(3) Normal isea -water (t-outrol) 

The eggs were left in the solutions fifty minutes. The 
water was sterilized. The next morning the eggs that had 
been in solutions 1 and 2 contained living larvte, while the 
eggs in the normal sea-wator were undevelojied* 

Fißeenth geries, — I wished next to know whether the KCl 
solution might be still more diluted without annihilating its 
effect ufKjn the unfertilized Chietopterua eggs. Four solu- 
tions were used : 
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(1) 5 C.C. 2Jn KCl + 96 c.c. distilled water 

(2) 10 " " +90 " " 

(3) 15 " " +85 " " 

(4) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs were left in these solutions seven minutes and 
were then put back into sterilized sea-water. The next 
morning about 1 per cent, of the eggs that had been in 
solution 1 were swimming about. The eggs that had been 
in solution 2 had practically all reached the larva stage, 
although not all of them were swimming. The eggs that 
had been in the third solution contained swimming larvae, 
but fewer than the other two lots. The control eggs had 
remained absolutely unsegmented during the first nine to 
ten hours. They showed, however, a beginning of segmen- 
tation (2-3 cells) the next morning. 

Sixteenth series. — There was no longer any doubt 
concerning the fact that KCl is able to bring about the 
development of the unfertilized eggs of Ohsötopterus. It 
was, moreover, apparent from experiment 10 that if only 
^c.c. 2^riKCl is added to 99Jc.c. of sea- water, no trocho- 
phores are formed. It was natural to conclude from this 
that a certain minimal amount of E ions must enter the egg 
in order to make it reach the trochophore stage. In order to 
decide this the following experiment was tried. The eggs 
of one female were put into a solution of 2 c.c. 2^n KC1 + 
98 c.c sea- water, and put back into normal sea- water at 
various intervals, viz., after one minute, three minutes, seven 
minutes, nine minutes, thirteen minutes, twenty minutes, 
forty minutes. The results of this experiment were as defi- 
nite as could be desired. 

After from nine to ten hours the eggs of the first lot (that 
had been in the KCl sea- water for one minute only) were 
absolutely unsegmented. In the second lot (three minutes) 
a few eggs were segmented, but no trochophore was formed. 
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Lot 5 (thirteen minutes) had trochophores which clid not 
yet move, and in lot 6 (twenty minutes) and lot 7 {forty 
minntee) troehophores were found that were just beginning 
to move. The control eggs were absülutely nnsegmeuted. 

The next morning I found ho trochophores in tht? first 
lot (one minute), but many eggs in a two- to eight-cell stage. 
In lot 2 (three minutes) about 1 per cent, of the eggs were 
swimming about as trochophores. In lot 4 about 10 per 
cent, of nil the eggs were swimming about m trochophores; in 
lot 5 (13 miuutes) it was about the same. In lot 6, whose 
eggs had been for twenty minutes in the KCl sea- water, 
about 50 per cent, swam about in the trochophore stage. 
Lot 7 seemed to contain not quite so many trochophores. 

It is therefore necessary that the unfertilized eggs re- 
main more than one minute in a mixture of 2 cx\2^n KCl 
+ 98 c.e. sea -water in order to develop; three minutes (or 
possibly a little less) is sufficient. This indicates clearly 
that a certain quantity of K or KCl muot enter the egg in 
order to bring about the development, Tliis quantity is 
very smalL It seems to vary, however, for the individual 
eggs, inasmuch as the number of eggs that develof>ed was 
greater the longer the ^ggB remained in the KCl solution. 
If they remain too long in such a solution, the KCl acts like 
a ixjison. Prom twenty to sixty minutes seems to be the 
optimal time. 

Seventeentk series, — I wished to determine once more 
what was the smallest amount of KCl that must be added to 
sea- water in order to bring about artificial parthenogenesis 
of the Chatoptenis eggs. The following solations were used: 

(1) i C.C. 2i n KCl -h99J c.e. sea-water 

(2) 1-^+99 ** 

(3) IJ *' ^* +98J 

(4) Normal sea-water (controlj 

The eggs were left in these solations over night. The 
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next morning, after they had been in these solutions for 
twenty -four hours, the first solution contained many eggs 
in the beginning stages of segmentation but not one swim- 
ming larva could be discovered. The second and third 
solutions contained a large amount of swimming larvae; in 
the second they were more numerous than in the third. In 
the control material only a few eggs began to segment ; no 
swimming larvae were to be found. This confirmsour former 
observation that an addition of ^ c.c. 2Jn KCl to 99 J c.c. 
sea-water is insufficient to produce parthenogenesis, while 
the addition of 1 KCl is sufficient. 

Eighteenth series. — There is something paradoxical in 
the fact that the addition of 2 c.c. 2i n KCl to 98 c.c. sea- 
water can produce parthenogenesis in three minutes, while 
the addition of ^c.c. 2Jn KCl to 99i^ c.c. sea-water cannot 
accomplish the same result in twenty-four hours. Before I 
accepted this as a fact I wished to see it confirmed once 
more. The same solutions were applied as before: 

(1) i c.c. 2i n KCl + 99 J c.c. sea- water 

(2) 1 ^* " +99 

(3) IJ '* " +98J 

(4) Normal sea-water (control) 

Part of the eggs were put back into normal (sterilized) 
sea- water after thirty minutes, while the others remained in 
the solution during the next twenty-four hours. As far as 
the latter are concerned the results were exactly like those 
described in the preceding experiment. The eggs that had 
remained in solution 1 over night had not develoi)ed beyond 
the early cleavage stages. No egg had reached the trocho- 
phore stage. In the second solution a large number of swim- 
ming larva) were found, and in the third solution they were 
numerous. About 75 per cent, of all the eggs were in the 
trochophore stage, and many of these were swimming about. 

The eggs that had remained in these solutions only thirty 
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minutes showed the following condition the next morning: 
Those that had been for thirty minutes in the first solution 
had no trochophores; only a few had begun to Begment, 
The eggs that had been taken out of solution 2 after thirty 
minutes had formed many larvae, but fewer than the eggs 
that had remained in the solution. Those that had been 
taken out of solution 3 after thirty minutes had formed 
many swimming larvae. The control eggs were umlevelopedt 
save a few that had begun to segment, 

Wbile a stay of thirty minutes in a mixture of 1 c.c, 2 J 
KCl + 99 c.t\ sea- water suffices to cause the eggs to develop 
parthenogenetically, a stay of thirty hours in a solution of 
^ c.c* 2i« KCl + 99^ e.c. sea- water remains without any 
eflfect. This may mean that a minimal quantity of K or KCl 
mnsi enter the eggs in a certain minimal time or rather sud- 
denly» It may, however, find a different explanation. 

Nineteenth s(n*ies, — Is the fertilizing power of the KCl 
due to the K ions or to the KCl molecules? The unfertil- 
ized eggs of one female were distributed into the following 
solutions: 

(1) 1 C.C. 2ln KBr +91 ex. seiiwater 

(2) 2 " *' +98 

(5) 1 " KKOa+99 ** 
(4) 2 ** ** +98 
(5)3 L2nKiSO,+97 

(6) Normal sea-water (control) 

The eggs remained in these solutions thirty minutes, and 
were then put back into normal eea-water* The eggs that 
had been put in solutions 2, 4, and 5 formed a large number 
of swimming larvte, the others remained undevelojjed. This 
experiment proves that the K ions and not the KCl mole- 
cules produce the parthenogenetic development of the eggs 
of ChEBtoptenis, 

Conclusiona. — ^ These experiments confirm the couclusion 
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drawn above, that the unfertilized eggs of Chsetopterus can- 
not develop into a trochophore if left in normal sea-water. 
A small number of K ions, however, is able to cause them 
to develop parthenogenetically. If the eggs are put for 
three minutes into a mixture of 2 c.c. 2in KCl -f 98 c.c. sea- 
water, they are able to develop parthenogenetically. If the 
sea-water contains fewer K ions, e. </., if we add 1 c.c. 2^n 
KCl to 99 c.c. sea- water, the eggs must remain longer in the 
solution. Finally, if we add only ^ c.c. 2^n KCl to 99 J c.c. 
sea-water, the eggs are not able to develop parthenogeneti- 
cally, no matter how long they are left in such a solution. 
They can be caused to reach the trochophore stage by a pure 
KCl solution of considerably lower osmotic pressure than 
that of sea- water. If the sea- water contained only a slightly 
greater proportion of K, we should find that Chsetopterus 
was "normally" parthenogenetic. 

IV, ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS PRODUCED BY A SLIGHT 
ADDITION OF HCL TO SEA-WATER 

In my experiments on Echinoderms, I had found that 
the addition of a small quantity of acid or alkali causes the 
unfertilized eggs of sea-urchins to segment much more 
quickly than is the case in normal sea-water. I intended to 
try the effects of the same agencies on the eggs of Chaetop- 
terus. The sea-water is slightly alkaline, i, f?., has a small 
quantity of free hydroxl ions in solution.* If we add more 
alkali, the number of the hydroxyl ions is but slightly 
increased, inasmuch as a precipitate of Mg(H0)2 is formed. 
With acids it is different. If we add a certain small amount, 
the sea- water becomes neutral; and if we add more, it 
l^^comes acid according to the amount and degree of disso- 
ciation of the acid used. All the sea-water in these experi- 
ments was sterilized. 

1 This was tho common view held at that time. I have siuco found that sca-watar 
is neutral. [1908] 
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Tti?eniieth series. — The following Bolutions were used: 

(1) 100 c*c. Bea-wat6r + 2 e.c. iV»* NaHO 

(2) 100 " +2 *^ KHO 

(3) 96 *' +4 in NasOOa 
(4)100 *' +2 Ah HCl 

(5) 100 *' +3 '^ '* 

(6) Normal sea -water (cx)ritrol) 

The eggä of on© female were distributed in these solu- 
tions. One |K>rtion of the eggs was taken out of these solu- 
tions and put back into normal sea-water ; the others remained 
permanently in these solutions. Twenty-four hours later 
the results appeared to be as follows: Of the eggs that had 
remained in the solutions for twenty-four hours, those in 
Bokitions 2 and 4 had well -developed trochophores that swam 
about. In stjlution 1 several eggs seemed to ha%-e developed, 
but I was unable to find one swimming or with cilia. Thoee 
in the other solutions were undevelo{)ed. The eggs that had 
been in solutions 2 and 4 for only fivi^ to ten minutes had a 
few trochophoree; the others were undeveloped. 

It is evident that KHO is more effective than NaHO, and 
it is natural that the effect of the K ions should have been 
added to the effect of the HO ions. But the fact is very 
striking that the addition of a small amount of HCl to tho 
sea-watet caused the parthenogenetic development of the 
Ch^toptems eggn. 

Twenitj-Jtrst series, — The unfertilized eggs of a Chaatop- 
terus were distributed in the following solutions; 

(1) 100 cx% sea-water + 1 c.c. ih n HCl 

(2) 100 ** H-2 " '* 

(3) 100 ^* +3 '' ^' 

(4) Normal sea-water (control) 

One portion of eggs remained in the solutions five minutes, 
the others j>ermanently* The eggs that were taken from the 
solutions after five minutes were undeveloi>ed, with the 
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exception of a few that had been in solution 2 and which 
reached the trochophore stage. The eggs that remained 
permanently in solutions 1 and 2 formed a large number of 
swimming larvse. The eggs in solutions 3 and 4 were unde- 
veloped and dead. 

Twenty-second series. — It was evident that the addition 
of 2 c.c. ^^^M HCl to 100 c.c. sea- water was able to cause 
the development of the unfertilized eggs of Chsetopterus, 
especially if the eggs remained permanently in this solution. 

1 intended to see how long the eggs must remain in such a 
solution in order to reach the trochophore stage. Eggs 
were put into such a solution and taken out in intervals of 
ten, thirty, sixty, ninety, and one hundred and twenty min- 
utes, respectively. One portion remained there permanently. 
A large number of swimming larvee developed only in the 
latter portion; in the former there were none. The control 
eggs remained absolutely undeveloped. 

Although these experiments are not yet finished, they 
seem to indicate jthat in a solution of 100 c.c. sea-water + 

2 c.c. 1^0^ n HCl the unfertilized eggs of Cheetopterus can 
reach the trochophore stage. 

V. MOBPHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNFERTILIZED EGGS OF CH^TOPTERUS 

I have thus far confined myself to the statement that 
certain solutions are capable of causing the unfertilized eggs 
of ChfiBtopterus to reach the trochophore stage and swim 
about. Nothing has been said as yet concerning the mode 
of development of these parthenogenetic eggs. I have 
watched their development very carefully and have made a 
number of camera drawings. This part of the work is 
essential for experiments on parthenogenesis. If one wishes 
to be absolutely certain in regard to the parthenogenetic 
character of the development, a close continuous observation 
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and study of the eggs (luring the ßrsi seven to nine hours 
Ü necessary* During this time the parthenogenetic eggs 
throw out their polar bodies, segment, and become trocho- 
phores, while the control eggs or the eggs treated with 
ineffective Bolutions remain quite spherical and unchanged. 

The egg of Chretopterus is very 
dark and opaque, and it is for this 
reason much more difficult to deter* 
mine the number of cleavage cells in 
it than in the egg of most Echino- 
derms. The frrfilizeit egg of Chse- 
topteruB develo[*s verj quickly. At 
a favorable temj>erature the cilia de- 
velop five hours after fertilization, 
and the larvfe begin to swim. The 

O development of the unfertilized eggs 
differs in most cases from that of 
the fertilized eggs. It is a little 
slower, and the nature of the seg- 
mentation and the distiiictnesB of the 






FIG. im 



single cleavage spheres vary considerably with the nature 
of the ions that are added to the sea- water, or the agency 
employed to bring about artificial parthenogenesis. If K 
salts are used, one does not, as a rule, notice much more of 
the beginning development, except that the eggs become 
irregular in their outline and amoeboid. In the experiments 
with Ca salts and acids, the cleavage spheres were much 
more distinct and regular. Fig. 157 gives a good average 
picture of the amceboid character of the K eggs. In the 
exfjeriment in which these eggs were drawn the unfertilized 
eggs of a Ch^topterus were put into a mixture of 98 c-c. 
sea-water H- 2 c.c. 2ä/i KCl at 9:43. They remained in this 
solution forty minutes, and were then put back into normal 
sea- water. Three hours later, at 1:40, the drawing (Fig. 
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157) was made. It is impossible to recognize any distinct 
cleavage spheres in these eggs. All that can be said is that 
they have lost their spherical outline and are amoeboid. I 
have never seen anything like this in fertilized eggs, or in 
the unfertilized control eggs that are left in normal sea-water. 
If the latter segment at all, they do not begin to do so until 
after seven to nine hours or later, and they form more dis- 
tinct cleavage cells. 

The appearance of the eggs and the form of segmenta- 
tion are thus distinctly a function of the constitution of the 
sea-water. Inasmuch as the K eggs give rise to trocho- 
phores which may look as normal as those developing from a 
fertilized egg^ it is evident that the appearance of the cleav- 
age cells is of very little importance in the formation of the 
embryo. 

The difference between the development of unfertilized 
K eggs and fertilized eggs can be seen from Fig. 158. In 
the experiments in which these drawings were made the eggs 
of one female were divided into two lots. The one was 
fertilized at 11:45 by the addition of sperm; the other was 
put at the same time for fifty-five minutes into a mixture of 
98 c.c. sea-water + 2 c.c. 2^?* KCl. In about fifteen to 
twenty minutes after the eggs were put into this mixture 
they threw out their polar bodies; sometimes one, sometimes 
two were visible. This harmonizes with Mead^s observations. 
In the unfertilized control eggs that had remained in normal 
sea- water notliing of this kind was noted. 

Fifty-five minutes after the eggs had been put into the 
KCl mixture they were put back into normal (sterilized) sea- 
water. In from ten to thirty minutes they began to lose their 
spherical shape, and in some eggs little processes or knobs 
apjxjared and remained or were withdrawn. The eggs 
resembled amopbso in their behavior. In Fig. 158, on the 
left side, the development of the fertilized lot is represented; 
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on the right side the development of the unfertilized eggs. 
At about the same time a drawing of the fertilized and 
the unfertilized K eggs was made. At 12:45 some of the 
fertilized eggs were found in the four* to eight-cell stage- 
The unfertilized eggs were only am ob bo id at that time. 
Some of them (see Fig, 158) at 12:55 showed an incision, as 
if they were about to divide. At 1 : 20 sotne of the fertilized 
eggs had reached the sixteen-cell stage, and at 1 : 30 only a few 
eggs were found among the K eggs that seemed to be seg- 
mented. At 2:10 the fertilized eggs were in an advanced 
stage of cell-division, while the K eggs were not distinctly 
segmented. At 3:40 the fertilized eggs had reached the 
troehophore stage, with a clear edge and a dark center. At 
that time the most differentiated eggs of the parthenogenetic 
lot were in the condition that is represented at 3:15 in Fig, 
158- At 4 : 30 we find these eggs still in the same condition, 
and not until 7:40 did the parthenogenetic eggs reach the 
beginning of the troehophore stage — clear edge and dark 
center (Fig. 158). The fertilized eggs had formed their 
cilia, and at about 5 o'clock were swimming around, while 
the K eggs did not begin to swim until 8 or 9 o'clock. The 
unfertilized control eggs which had remained in normal sea- 
water during this time were at 8 o'qlock still absolutely 
spherical, and had given no signs of development or change. 
Although the drawings in Fig. 138 give an idea of the 
development of the parthenogenetic eggs, this idea has tobe 
supplemented by the statement that not all the eggs l>ehaved 
like those drawTi. The majority of parthenogenetic eggs 
never showed any higher degree of differentiation during 
their development than those drawn in Fig. 157; many eggs 
even remained spherical. The number of trochophores was 
always considerably larger than the number of eggs that 
became amoeboid. The majority of parthenogenetic trocho- 
phores are perfectly spherical I have often wondered 
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wtether it was possible for tlxe unfertilized K eggs to reach 
the trochophore stage without any visible external signs of 
cleavage.* I ehall have to poetpone a definite answer to 
this qnestion until next year. 

Another |x>int worth mentioning is the fact that phenomena 
of cleavage seem to be reversible in this form, inasmuch as 

an egg divides 
f ^^^ into two spheres 




\_^ 1 which very soon 

^' fuse agai n . Such 
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changes, which 
occur very sud- 
denly, may b© 
occasionally ob- 
served inunfertiU 
ized Ch^topteruB 
eggs. Fig. 159 
shows the succes- 
sive stages which 
were observed in 
one ^%% within 
four minutes. I 
hadwQtchedtbefe 
lively change for several minutes before I decided to draw 
them. The egg had been for an hour in a mixture of 93 c.a 
sea-water + 5 c,c, 2 J » NaCl, and had been back in sea- water for 
eight hours* When I Ijegan to draw the egg, it had the appear- 
ance of being in the two-cell stage (Fig, 159, 8:04), Ten 
seconds later it changed suddenly into a three-cell stage, the 
upiier sphere breaking into two ctdls (8 ".041). A few seconds 
after this the lower sphere began in flow into the right upf>er 
sphere (8:05), ami at 8:05| it had disappenred completely. 
The egg was again in the two-cell stage (8:05^). Then the 

I Proftitisor F. Lilliti in tb*» foilowluR ^-eor e<>[i Armed X\k\s »ciggestion. [1909] 
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two spheres fused, and a small sphere or droplet appeared 
above (8:05^). This disappeared almost immediately, and a 
new little droplet broke loose at the right lower side of the 
egg (8:06). It disappeared in a few seconds, and the egg 
once more divided, but with an altogether different position 
of the cleavage plane (8:06^, 8: 07 J). In a few seconds 
the two spheres fused into one cell, and 
a number of small droplets appeared 
below (8:08). Of course it is impos- 
sible to tell whether or not these single 
spheres or droplets contained nuclei. 
These phenomena are of importance for 
the mechanics of development, inasmuch as they show that the 
bulk of the egg is liquid, and that in the case of Chsetopterus 
its viscosity is very small, and less than in the case of the 
sea-urchin's egg. It is hard to understand what kind of 
structure could be preformed in a liquid mass of such low 
degree of viscosity beyond the differentiation into nuclear 
and protoplasmic material and possibly centrosomes. 

The appearance of the trochophores originating from un- 
fertilized eggs is exactly like that of those arising from fer- 
tilized eggs, if one compares equal stages of development. 
Fig. 158 gives no good idea of the trochophore, inasmuch 
as the latter is at first spherical. Fig. 160 shows two. 
parthenogenetic trochophores, drawn by the camera with 
the exception of the cilia, which are more or less diagram- 
matic. The eggs from which these trochophores originated 
had been treated with KCl. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that the appearance of the trochophores developing 
from parthenogenetic eggs depends greatly upon the treat- 
ment the egg had received. I mentioned this point in 
connection with the artificial parthenogenesis of sea-urchius. 

A point which must be discussed is the duration of 
life of the parthenogenetic trochophores. All the ChsB- 
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topterus larvBB, those that developed from fertilised ^ggs bm 
well 08 tho60 that developed from unfertilized eggs, died 
after two days. As the fertilized eggs develojied taster 
than the unfertilized eggs, the trochopbores that had devel- 
ojied from the former eggs were in a more advanced stage 
at the time of death than the parthenogenetio trochophoree. 
But to judge from the energy of their motion, the vitality 
of the parthenogenetic trochophores equaled that of the 
trochoi>hores emanating from fertilized eggs/ The cause of 
death was apparently the development of micro-organisms 
in the poorly aerated culture dishes. The parthenogenetic 
lar^'se of Arbacia lived^ under similarly unfavorable con- 
ditions, as long as ten days, 

VI. ON THE EFFECT OP VARIOUS lOKS OK THE ARTTFICTAL 
PBODUCTION OF PABTHEKOGENETIO GIANT AND DWABF 
EMBRYOS IN ABB ACT A AND CH^TOPTEEUS 

In a former paper on the artificial parthenogenesis of 
sea-urchins I have mentioned the fact that as a rule more 
than one embryo originates from one egg.^ It was not un- 
usual to see 3, 4, or even blastulsö arise from one egg. Of 
course each of these embryos was smaller than the normal 
embryo of Arbacia in which the whole mass is utilized for 
one embryo. In my first experiments I had caused the 
parthenogenetic development of the eggs of Arbacia by 
raising the osmotic pressure of the sea- water through the 
addition of MgClg» I have since found that it depends 
ujKin the nature of the substance which is added to the sea- 
water whether the parthenogenetic larvro are dwarfs or of 
normal size. If the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia are put 

1 la tho foLtowiDg^ rear I fnupd tbut tbn ritaUty of thcs« parthäOo^Eoaetio 
lärme la coaaide^rably lower tliau tbat ot tlio larv« whick came from f^rttlioed 
mSä. [1903] 

3 Fart II, n. 57e. 
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into sea-water whose osmotic pressure has been raised by the 
addition of KCl (e. </., 88 c.c. sea-water + 12 c.c. 2in KCl), 
and if after two hours they are put back into normal sea- 
water, they will develop into swimming larvae. In this case, 
as a rule, only one embryo develops from an egg, and dwarf 
larvfiB are an exception. If, however, instead of KCl the 
corresponding quantity of NaCl or MgCl, is added to the 
sea-water, as a rule more than one embryo originates from 
one egg, and larvae of normal size are rare. I have not 
made many experiments with CaCl,, but it seems to act 
more like KCl than like NaCl. In the experiments in which 
the osmotic pressure of the sea-water was raised by cane- 
sugar, dwarf blastulfiB were also observed. 

I have already mentioned in an earlier paper that the 
lack of a membrane favors the origin of more than one 
embryo from the unfertilized egg. The fertilized egg has a 
membrane which keeps the cleavage cells together. But if 
the membrane be destroyed, the egg may give rise to more 
than one embryo. In a small number of unfertilized eggs 
the treatment with KCl gives rise to a very thin film, which 
may act as a membrane and prevent the cleavage cells from 
becoming separated. But such a fine film is lacking in the 
majority of eggs treated with KCl (or CaCl,) in the right 
proportions to produce parthenogenesis. And yet we do not 
notice the falling apart of cleavage cells which in the case of 
the NaCl eggs orMgCl, eggs leads to the formation of more 
than one embryo from an unfertilized sea-urchin's eggs. 
The observation of the process of cleavage shows that the 
treatment of the eggs with KCl increases their power of 
adhesion. The various cleavage cells of a K egg stick to- 
gether, while after a treatment with NaCl the cleavage cells 
adhere much less to one another and fall apart. The same 
tendency is produced by the addition of MgClg to sea- water. 
It is quite possible that the relative amount of the various 
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ions influenceg the degree of agglntination in the cleavage 
cells, Herbst has olmerved that in fiea-water without Ca the 
cleavage cells of fertilized eggs ßhow a tendency to fall 
apart.* 

It was to be expected that if KCl makes the cells of the 
same egg stick together, it might also cause several eggs to 
agglutinate. We know, from the experiments of Driesch^ 
and Morgan' on the eggs of sea-urchins and of Zur Strassen* 
on the eggs of Ascaris, that if two eggs stick together they 
may give rise to a single embryo of larger dimensions, I 
have never observed giant embryos in the parthenogenetic 
eggs of sea-urchins. But I have seen them in almost every 
experiment in which the Chietopterus eggs had been treated 
with potassium. In such cases often two or more eggs would 
stick together, and the result was either two or more tree ho- 
phores grown together or a single giant embryo of twice or 
three times the mass of a normal trochophore. Of course 
there were all kinds of transitions between the two extremes. 
The formation of one giant embryo through the fusion of 
two or more eggs is the more remarkable as the Chiietopterus 
egga possess a membrane even in the unfertilized condition. 
This membrane is evidently liquefied at the ix)int of contact 
of two eggs. This agglutination caused by K is not only 
noticeable in unfertilized but also in fertilized eggs of Chse- 
toptems. Fig, 161 shows a number of trochophores which 
originated from agglutinating fertilized eggs of Chietop- 
teruB» All these and many other specimens of this kind 
were found in a few drops of the culture taken out with a 
pijiette* I have tried to make camera drawings of the 
various types that occurred* The embryos were eight huura 
old, and began to move. No. 1 (Figp 161) is a trochophore 

1 HßltfiäT, ArchwfUr Entwkkelungsmechanik^YaL CC (190a), ii. 124. 

üDbi^CB, ihlit.. Vol, X (19001, p, 4U, 

«MoR<JA?fi» ibid.. Vol. II (IBtifil, p. Üö. 

• Züft Stäabsei*, ihid,, VoL VII {im^), p. 642, 
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developed from one egg ; No. 2 shows two trochophores which 
are grown together but are otherwise independent In No. 3 
we notice the beginning of a common organization, inasmuch 
as the clear peripheral areas (on the right side) are fused 
together. In Nos. 4, 5, and 6 the clear areas are almost com- 






FIG. 161 

pletely fused together, and only the dark centers remain 
separated. In No. 7 both eggs are fused completely and 
form one giant embryo with one set of organs. Cases like 
this are very frequent in the material treated with KCl. 
Nos. 8 and 9 are examples of the fusion of more than two 
eggs. I have seen four eggs form one giant embryo with one 
common dark center and one common clear area. Such mon- 
sters swam, but usually died sooner than the single embryos. 
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The fact tliat the fusion of two eggs into one giant embryo 
occurs so much more readily in ChBBtopterus than in Arbacia 
may be due to the difference in the viscosity of the two eggs. 

The formation of one giant embryo from two eggs in 
Cbeetopterns is so very interesting for the reason that the 
Ch^etopterus egg possesses a charaüteristic cell-Uneage. We 
must conclude from this that the cell-lineage is either a sec- 
ondary element in the formation of the embryo or that the 
earlier processes of ditferentiation in the Ch^etopterus egg 
are partly or wholly revei^ible (see section x). 

I have made very few experiments with CaClg» but in 
these giant embryos were formed. Eggs that had been in a 
solution of 90 cx% sea-water + 10 c,c, 5?* CaClj for one hour 
gave rise to a number of giant embryos, A sure way to 
produce giant embryos in Chfetopterus is to put the unfertil- 
ized eggs for aliout one hour into a mLicture of 97 c.e. sea- 
water + Sec. 2iH KCl. 

I have occasionally^ but very rarely, found that the fertil- 
ized eggs of Chfetopterus show agglutination in normal sea- 
waten The same phenomenon seems to occur in the eggs of 
Ascaris, according to Zur Strassen,' 

Dwarf embryos are rarely found in ChsBtopterus. I have 
found them in the experiments with HCL Perhaps the 
existence of a membrane prevents the unfertilized eggs of 
Cho&topterus from formiug dwarf embryos as easily as the 
unfertilized eggs of the sea-urchins. 



VIL ON DIFFEBENCES BETWEEN THE ARTIFICIAL PARTHEriO- 
GBNE^tS OF ECHINOÜEßMS AND CHETOPTERUS AND THE 
POSSIBILITY OP A HYBRIDIZATION BETWEEN THE TWO 

It is impossible to hybridize Arbacia and Chietoptems in 

normal sea* water. I have tried a number of experimt^nts 
with negative results, as was to be expected. The negative 

1 ZuK SrttAiWi», loc, cif. 
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result may be due to the impossibility of the spermatozoon 
of the one species entering the egg of the second species, or 
to the fact that the spermatozoon of Chaetopterus brings 
about the development of the Cheetopterus egg by substances 
which are ineffective in the Arbacia egg, and vice versUy or 
the spermatozoon of the one species is poisonous for the egg 
of the other species, or vice versa} The second possibility 
is of interest to us on account of the fact that we can bring 
about the parthenogenetic development of the Chaetopterus 
eggs by means which have no effect upon the Arbacia egg. 

When we intend to produce artificial parthenogenesis in 
the eggs of Echinoderms, it is only necessary to put them for 
from one and one-half to two hours in sea-water, the osmotic 
pressure of which has been raised about 37^ to 75 per cent. ; 
that is, into sea- water to which has been added 12^ to 25 per 
cent, of its volume of a 2^n NaCl solution or of a solution 
isosmotic with the latter. We have not yet determined the 
osmotic pressure of the sea- water at Woods Hole, and on 
indirect data assume that it is about isosmotic with a f n 
NaCl solution. The optimal increase of osmotic pressure 
varies for different species and even for different females of 
the same species. It may be that the temperature of the 
water and the degree of maturity of the eggs play a role. 
In making experiments of this kind, it is necessary to use 
always a series of solutions of different osmotic pressure and 
to take the eggs out at various intervals, from one-half to two 
hours or more, until the optimum concentration and time 
have been ascertained. 

An increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea- water is 
also able to cause artificial parthenogenesis in Chaetopterus. 
The chief difference between the ChsBtopterus and Arbacia 
eggs is that at the same temperature the ChsBtopterus eggs 

1 Certain constituents of the blood (globulins, enzymes?) frequently destroy the 
blood corpuscles of other species that are not closely related. 
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do not need to stay so long in the more concentrated solution 
as the eggs of Arbacia. 

Although in this regard the differenee between Ch©top- 
terus and Arbacia 10 slight, a very striking difference e^sts 
in regard to the si>ecitic effects of K ioua upon the develop- 
ment. While a pure KCl solution of lower osmotic pressure 
than sea- water, or sea-water with a slight increase of K, e.g.* 
a mixture of US c.c. sea- water -j- 2 c.c. 2^n KCl^ causes the 
parthenogenetic development of the eggs of Chöetopterus that 
hare been exposed to such a solntion only a few minutes, 
such solutions are without any effect uf>f3n the unfertilissed 
eggs of sea-urchins (Arbacia), I left the unfertilized eggs 
of Arbacia repeatedly in a mixture of 98 ex. 8ea-water+ 2 
C.C. 2^n KCl or 97 c,c, sea- water + 3 c,e. 2in KCl for froni 
three minutes to twenty-four hours without any develop- 
ment foUo^'ing, with the exception of a few eggs that reached 
the two-cell stage after about twenty hours* But this hap- 
pens juBt as well in normal sea-water. 

As far as the Arbacia eggs are concerned, I can only state 
that if we increase the osmotic pressure of the sea-water by 
adding KCl, a slightly smaller increase in the osmotic pres- 
sure is required to bring about the parthenogenetic develop- 
ment than if we add NaCL I found regularly that while 
90 c.a sea-water -|- 10 ex, 2^n KCl sufficed to eause a great 
many eggs to reach the blastula stage, a mixture of 90 ac» 
sea-water + 10 c.c, 2Jh NaCl was practically ineffective. I 
had to take 87| ex. sea-water + 12| c.c. 2^h NaCl It is, 
however, possible, that this difference is only apparent. As 
the sea-water consists chiefly of NaCl, the addition of 10 c,e, 
of a 2^n NaCl to 90 c,e, sea- water will increase the osmotic 
pressure of the sea-water less than the addition of 10 c,c. of 
a 2iH KCl solution, as the degree of dissociation is less if 
the concentration is higher. Further ex{>eriments with pare 
NaCl and KCl solutions will have to decide whether the dif- 
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fereace in the degree of dissociation is responsible for the 
result. A second typical difference between the Arbaoia 
egg and the Cheetopterus egg consists in the fact that the 
latter can be caused to develop by a small addition of HCl 
to sea-water. Any other inorganic acid would probably act 
in the same way, as the addition of a small amount of CI ions 
has no such effect. This small addition of acid diminishes 
or neutralizes the alkalinity of the sea-water, but I have 
failed to test whether the latter is rendered acid. 

The same treatment does not cause the Arbacia eggs to 
develop beyond the two- or four-cell stage, even if they are 
left in the solution for twenty-four hours. I have made a 
number of new experiments this summer, but I have only 
been able to confirm the experiments mentioned in a former 
paper.* 

I have pointed out that the experiments on artificial par- 
thenogenesis force us to assume that the influence of the 
spermatozoon upon the development and the transmission of 
the qualities of the male depend upon different constituents 
of the spermatozoon. On the basis of this assumption the 
possibility of a successful hybridization between animals as 
far apart as Worms and Echinoderms might be considered. 
If we could cause the egg of Cheetopterus to develop by 
treating it with KCl and at the same time force the sperma- 
toz(X)n of an Arbacia (or a similarly distant animal) to enter 
into the egg, we might carry Echinoderm qualities into an 
Annelid egg.^ But in all my attempts at thus crossing the 
female Chsetopterus with the male Arbacia jx^rfect trocho- 
phores without Echinoderm characteristics resulted. Al- 
though the problem may not be capable of solution in these 
two forms, I think that the ex|)eriments on artificial par- 

> Part II, p. 57«. 

• Providod tht^ siiermatozoon of the Echinoderm contains no iM>i:«on for the 
Ann<>lid eK«- 
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thenogeneBis will ultimately make hybridizationa poseible 
which otherwise would be impossible, I intend to euntinue 

theee exfieriments. 

Vnr. PRELIMINABY EXPEBIMEKTB OH PHASOOLOSOMA, PUNDÜ- 
LUS, GONIONEMUS, AND PODARKE 

I will re[x>rt briefly on experiments wliicli I began but 
was not able to finish, partly from lack of material and partly 
from lack of time. My experiments on Phascolosoma were 
carried further than the rest, I began with putting the 
unfertilized eggs of this form in mixtures of 90 c,c. sea- water 
-f 10 c>c. 2|n KCl and leaving them in this solution from 
thirty to one hundred and fifty minutes. I never saw an 
egg reach the two-cell stage. Tlien stronger solutions were 
tried, and now some of the eggs began to segment. When 
the eggs were put into a mixture of about 30 c.e. 2i'i KCl 
+ 70 c*c* sea- water for about thirty minutes, they reached 
a thirty- to sixty -cell stage. The ap[iearance of the eggs 
was so go<jd that possibly in a continuation of these experi- 
ments parthenogenetic larvffi will be produced. In these 
exx^eriments I received valuable advice from Dr. Gerould of 
Dartmouth College, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
biology and embryology of this form. 

In Fundulus, a teleost fish, I succeeded in causing th© 
unfertilized eggs to reach the two-cell stage, but lack of 
material prevented my carrying the experiments further. 

In my experiments on Gonionemus, a Medusa, I was assisted 
by Dr* Murbaeh, who was kind enough to select the females for 
me. Dr* Murbaeh had observed that by putting these animals 
into the dark they can at any time be caused to lay eggs. 

My attempts (four experiments) to cause artificial par- 
thenogenesis in these eggs have failed. All I was able to 
accomplish was to force the eggs to become amcBl>oid and 
creep about, but no segmentation occurred. 
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In Podarke, an Annelid, I succeeded in producing the 
first segmentation in unfertilized eggs. I interrupted these 
experiments to go on with experiments on Chsetopterus which 
were much more promising. 

IX. NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS 

In a definite although very small number of animals each 
egg possesses the quality to develop parthenogenetically. 
Instances of this are to be found in the bees, social wasps, 
Bombyx, Psyche, Daphnia, plant lice and others. In all 
these animals the egg can be fertilized also by a spermato- 
zoon. How does it happen that in these forms, although 
fertilization may occur, the egg is, under certain conditions 
at least, able to develop parthenogenetically ? Our experi- 
ments show, that if the constitution of the sea- water were 
only slightly different, that is, if it contained a little more 
K, Cheetopterus would have to be added to the list of nor- 
mally parthenogenetic animals. What I stated in my pre- 
liminary report is certainly true for ChsBtopterus, namely, 
that it is the constitution of the sea-water which prevents 
many or certain forms from being "naturally" parthenoge- 
netic. By reversing this statement we may say that in the 
naturally parthenogenetic animals it may be due to the con- 
stitution of the blood (or the sea-water?) that the egg can 
develop without fertilization. 

The bridge between the phenomena of natural and artifi- 
cial parthenogenesis is formed by those animals in which 
physical factors decide whether or not their eggs develop 
parthenogenetically. In plant lice parthenogenesis is the 
rule only as long as the temperature is high or the plant has 
plenty of water. If we lower the temperature or let the 
plant dry out, sexual reproduction occurs. Tlie drying out 
of the plant causes the tissues of the lice to lose water. The 
factor, loss of water, makes the artificial parthenogenesis of 
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Echinoderms and Chretopterns fx>ssible. In plant liee the 

effect is of the eaine kind, only in the opposite direction. 

I have read somewhere the statement that Artemia salina 
is parthenogenetic, while Branchipns is not. Branchipus is 
a fresh- water Crustacean whichj if raised in concentrated 
salt solutions (salt lakes), becomea smaller and undergoes 
some other changes. In that case it is called Ärtemia. If 
Artemia is parthenogenetic while Branchipna is not, it would 
mean that the unfertilized eggs of the Brancliipus cannot 
develop in fresh water, while they are able to develop in 
solutions of much higher osmotic pressure. This would be 
identical with our observation on the artificial parthenogenesis 
of Echinoderms and ChsetopteniB. 

As I have mentioned in a former [>aper, O. Hertwig makes 
the statement that the unfertilized eggs of a number of marine 
animals which de|KJsit their eggs in sea -water Ix'gin to de- 
velop after a number of hours, but do not develop beyond the 
first cleavage stages, Arbacia eggs reach the two-cell stage 
in about twenty hours; the egg of Chfetopterns may develop 
as far as twelve or sixteen cells* According to Hertwig, not 
only the eggs of Annelida and Echinoderms, but also those 
of certain Crustaceans show this peculiarity, I have men- 
tioned in a former paper the observation made by Janosik 
that in the ovary of mammals occasionally eggs are found in 
the process of cell -division. We shall make use of these 
facts in tlie next section. 

I finally wish to say a few words concerning experiments 
published by Mr. Vigiiier of Africa, who maintains that the 
eggs of Arbacia, Toxopneustes, and other sea-urchins are 
naturally parthenogenetic* It would contradict neither my 
experiments nor my views if his statement were correct, as 
in all my pa^^tn-s I have assumed that these and many other 
(if not all) eggs have a tendency to develop parthenogeneti- 

I Vmtrtee, Cotupie* rvndm dc VAeadimie dtgScienca^ Pflris, July 2. IWCt 
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cally, and that it is only due to the constitution of the sea- 
water (or blood?) if they do not do so under natural con- 
ditions.* It might be that the constitution of the sea-water 
at Algiers differs from that of the rest of the world, and 
allows the eggs of the sea-urchin to develop parthenogenetic- 
ally. The experiments of Mr. Viguier are, however, not 
of such a character as to make this probable. They are few 
in number, and he seems to have omitted no possibility 
which could further the contamination of his eggs by sper- 
matozoa. He always handled males and females together, 
and opened males and females in the same experiment. No 
mention is made of a sterilization of his hands or instruments. 
Whenever males and females are in the same dish there is 
danger that the water may be full of spermatozoa, especially if 
the material is fresh. The sperm sticks to the surface of the 
females and it is absolutely impossible to avoid fertilization 
of the eggs. To be sure, Viguier mentions a precaution he 
took, but this precaution shows that he is not familiar with 
the methods of sterilization or disinfection. He washed the 
females oflf in filtered sea-water. As everybody knows, the 
spermatozoa go through filter paper, and, in addition, sea- 
water does not remove the spermatozoa from the surface of 
the female, for the latter stick to solid bodies, as Dewitz has 
proved. In order to avoid this source of infection I washed 
the surface of the female several minutes in distilled water, or 
under a powerful stream of fresh water which kills the sper- 
matozoa. I have in my former papers given a description of 
the precautions necessary in experiments on parthenogene- 
sis. These were by no means exaggerated if one wished to 
guard absolutely against contamination. I did not even 
succeed in excluding contamination by spermatozoa in my first 
Chjetopterus experiment (see p. 649), although my precautions 
were vastly superior to those taken by Viguier. 

1 Part II, p. 539. 
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Another surprising fact in Vignier^s paper h that he does 
not mention whether or not his nnfertilizecl eggs had a 
membrane. In my researches on Arbaeia I have considered 
the lack or presence of a membrane the most im[x>rtant 
criterion for deciding whether the development of the eggs 
is due to the entrance of a Bijermatozoou or to the osmotic or 
chemical treatment they have received* The fertilized eggs 
form a thick membrane, while the unfertilized eggs generally 
have no membrane (unless treated with certain ealts in exces- 
sive quantities and for a long time). The cleavage of the 
parthenogenetic egg that has no membrane differs so radi- 
cally from that of the fertilized egg within a membrane, that 
it must arouse the interest or surprise of any morphologisti 
These differences are most noticeable during the first hours 
of the development. As soon as the egg a p proa dies the 
blastula stage the membrane very often begins to disintegrate. 
I do not think that any experienced observer would have 
dared to publish the statement that the unfertilized eggs of 
Arbaeia reach the plutens stage, without having convinced 
himself that the '*uufertilized'' eggs had no membranes.' 

Mr, Viguier makes the statement that he tried to repeat 
my experiuieuts but was not able to confirm them. This 
does not surprise me, as he had not read my papers, and as 
he did not even know how my solutions bad been prepared. 
My experiments have been refieated and confirmed by the 
following authors: Dr. C. Herbst (Xa[*les), Professor E. B, 
Wilson (Columbia UuiveTsitj |, Dr, Hans Winkler (Tübin- 
gen), and Dr. S. Prowazek (Prague), and partly by Professor 
A- Giard (Paris). In addition they were repeated with 
success by all the members of the class in i>hysiology and 
embryolgy at Woods Hole last summer. As far as the state- 
ment is concenied that the unfertilized eg^ of Arbaeia or 

1 Vi4raJi?r*H pskpt^Th^a been criticised by A* OlAmDn, Cktrnpten remtu» deiaSoeiSM 
deBi&kHfie, Vol. Lll (1900), p. 761 
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Strongylocentrotus are able to develop into plutei in normal 
sea-water, I can say that this is most certainly not the case 
at Woods Hole, in California (according to my own very 
numerous observations), in Beaufort, N. C, and at Naples 
and other places on the Mediterranean, that have been 
visited by competent experimenters. 

X. THE BEABING OF ABTIFICIAL PABTHENOGENESIS ON THE 
THEOBY OF FEBTILIZATION AND OF LIFE PHENOMENA IN 
GENEBAL 

The general opinion concerning the role of the sper- 
matozoon in the process of fertilization is that it acts as a 
stimulus, and that as such it starts the development of the 
egg. This statement is certainly wrong for those eggs in 
which we have been able to produce artificial partheno- 
genesis. For these eggs, like many others, begin to segment 
without any spermatozoon, if they are left long enough in normal 
sea- water. The only difference between these and the fertil- 
ized eggs is that the former begin to segment much later and 
their development stops in the early segmentation stages (two 
to sixteen cells at the most). The latter may be due to the 
fact that the egg dies before it has time to develop further. 

If we consider the fact that the eggs show at least a be- 
ginning of a segmentation under "normal" conditions, the 
act of fertilization assumes a different aspect. The sper- 
matozoon can no longer be considered the cause or the Stimu- 
lus for the process of development, but merely an agency 
which accelerates a process that is able to start without it, 
only much more slowly. Substances that accelerate chemical 
or physical processes which would occur without them are 
called catalyzers (Ostwald). According to this definition we 
may assume that the spermatozoon carries a catalytic sub- 
stance into the egg, which accelerates the process that would 
start anyhow, but much more slowly. 
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Throagh these facts and conceptions the phenomena of 
artificial parthenogenesis assume a different as{>ect< It 
would be wrong to say that the K iotm are the sfimtdus that 
cauees the developmerital process. They me reit/ act as 
catalyzvTH^ ncadüralhuj et process that would otherwise 
proceed too slowly. The loss o£ water on the part of the egg 
cell must havß a similar effect, but possibly a less direct one. 
It may be that the loss of water alters the chemical processes 
in the egg in auch a way as to give rise to the formation of 
a substance which acta catalytically. 

Whether or not the catalytic substances introduced by 
the spermatozoon are identical with those employed in my 
experiments, I cannot say* I consider it probable that in 
the case of Chatopterus the natural fertilization is not 
brought about by K ions, inasmuch as the normal develop- 
ment does not show the characteristics of a treatment of the 
eggs with K, 

I have made a series of experiments with Tarious enzymes 
to bring about the development of the unfertilized eggs of 
Arbacia^ thus far without any results. The only enzyme 
that caused the egg to segment at all was papain. But 
I cannot be certain whether this was not due to some acci- 
dental constituent of the enzyme preparation used. The 
other enzymes were absolutely without effect. If we wish to 
find the active principle in the spermatozoon, we must make 
experiments in the direction of those begun by Winkler,* 
This author used extracts of the spermatozoon, and found 
that such extracts caused the eggs of sea-urchins to reach 
the two- or four-cell stage. As such a result can be brought 
about by slight alterations in the osmotic pressure or con- 
stitution of the sea- water, and as such alterations occurred 
in Winkler^s experiment, I am not yet certain that these 
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results were actually due to the substances extracted from 
the spermatozoon. But his experiments are certainly in the 
right direction. 

The idea that the spermatozoon and the substances which 
cause parthenogenesis act only catalytically, has a great 
bearing upon the theory of life phenomena. It means that 
if we accelerate the processes of cell-division in the mature 
egg (by specific catalyzers) the egg can live ; but if these 
processes occur too slowly at the ordinary temperature (as is 
the case in the unfertilized egg in normal sea-water), the 
egg dies. The introduction of the catalytic substances which 
accelerate the processes of development saves the life of the 
egg. This may be made intelligible on the following 
assumption. Two kinds of processes are going on in the 
mature egg after it has left the ovary. The one leads to the 
formation of substances which kill the egg; the other leads 
to the formation of substances which allow growth and cell- 
division, and are not poisonous. We may use as an illustra- 
tion Pasteur's well-known experiments on the behavior of 
yeast cells in the presence and absence of atmospheric 
oxygen. In the presence of oxygen the yeast cells multiply 
on a sugar solution, while the zymase effect is comparatively 
small. In the absence of oxygen the multiplication of cells 
is limited or may stop, while the zymase effect becomes more 
prominent. The products of alcoholic fermentation are 
comparatively harmless for the yeast cell, and for this reason 
an increase in the fermentative activity of the cell does not 
cause the death of the yeast. I imagine that matters are 
similar in the mature egg cell after it has left the ovary, 
with this difference, perhaps, that the substances formed (by 
fermentation ?) in the egg cell are more poisonous for the 
egg than the alcohol and the other products of fermentation 
are for the yeast. The process that causes the death of the 
egg cell and the one that causes cell-division are at least 
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[lartly autagonistie. They are both inhibited by a low tem- 
perature, BO that in this case death does not occur, although 
no cell-divis(ion is possible. If we succeed in finding a sub- 
stance which accelerates the process of celUdivision at the 
normal temperature, this will at the game time lead to a 
suppression or a reduction of the antagonistic process that 
shortens life* In the case of the egg of Chsetopterus a trace 
of K ions acts assneh a catalytic substance; possibly a trace 
of H ions; and perhaps certain substances that are formed 
when the egg loses a certain amount of water. For the 
Echinoderni egg we know at present only the last factor. In 
addition there are the catalytic substances carried or pro- 
duced by the spermatozoon (ions? enzymes?). But there are 
certainly other catalytic substances, as is proved by tumors 
and galls, in which the variety of structures corresponds to 
an almost ecjual variety of parasites,^ 

It is very important to realize that the introduction of 
catalytic substances into the egg does nut prolong its life 
unless the egg has reached a critical point determined by 
two sets of conditions. The one is the maturity of the egg, 
the other the change of conditions connected with the egg 
learing the ovary. As long as the egg is immature it lives 
without the introduction of these substances or the sperma- 
tozoon, and this may be true for the mature egg as long as 
it remains in the ovary* The fact that there is an age limit 
for the development of carcinoma may l)ea similar phenomenon. 
The catalytic substances which are givenoff by thecancer para- 
site may not be able to bring about cell-division in the epithelial 
cells unless the latter have reached a critical [>oint, which is 
at least partly determined by the age of the individual. 



i We do Dot iHsed to Aflsam© A apwific parasite for each kind of tnmor. T«ra- 
Vimiid may be« expluLued OQ tha basi^ of tht> part hen ciKon^^tJc toDd<*uc]r of %h% 
mam mil lien egg ia connw^tloQ with siiin« ijhfttiidiil chaiJifp thnt furDi^hds ibo 
oataiytic hiihKtntiPf*. But il b not Impos^iblo that oTeti iq bt^ni^n tumor», eucbasi a 
teratoma, thv catalrtic Habstaoee may be diw tu ftArft^iilic of^aniäma. 
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We generally consider development as a process which 
can only occur in one direction, or, in other words, is irre- 
versible. But this is certainly not generally the case. I 
showed in a recent paper that the morphogenetic processes 
in Hydroids are reversible. If the polyp of a Campanularia 
is brought in contact with a solid body, it is transformed into 
undiflferentiated material and later into a stolon. If the 
same organ is brought in contact with sea- water, it gives rise 
to a polyp again.* The same may be done with Margelis 
and other Hydroids. In Antennularia a change in the 
orientation of a branch with polyps will bring about the 
transformation of this material into a stolon. Between the 
two phases the material must pass through an undifferentiated 
stage where it is neither polyp nor stolon. It will be the 
task to determine how far in the animal kingdom the develop- 
mental processes are found to be reversible. It is obvious 
that in a form with a reversible development death will not 
necessarily follow a certain stage of development (corre- 
sponding to senility in man). 

It is not impossible that "natural" death is comparable 
to the situation which is present in the mature egg after it 
leaves the ovary. Nature has shown us the way by which 
at this critical point death can be avoided in the case of the 
egg. 

1 Part II, p. «27. 
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ON AN APPARENTLY NEW FORM OF ABNORMAL IRRI- 
TABILITY (CONTACT- IRRITABILITY?) PRODUCED 
BY SOLUTIONS OF SALTS (PREFERABLY SODIUM 
SALTS) WHOSE ANIONS ARE LIABLE TO FORM 
INSOLUBLE CALCIUM COMPOUNDS^ 

1. INTRODCCTION 

A BEE I ES of papers published from my laboratory has 
tumished the proof that the rhythmical contractioDS of 
striped muBcles, the swimming bell of jelly-iish, the heart 
and the lymph hearts depend upon the presence of Na ions 
in the surronnding solution. Calcium ions have a tendency 
to dimiuish or inhibit the contractions altogether, although 
a small number of them must exist in the tissues in order to 
presence contractility*^ This point having been settled» I 
next tried whether the sodium ions bring about these effects 
directly or indirectly. I have not ünished these researches 
so far as the rhythmical contractions of tlie muscle are con- 
cerned, but in pursuing this problem I have found a number 
of facts which show that certain salts can bring about effects 
indirectly by giving the muscle or nerve properties which 
they do not [possess normally and which to my knowledge 
have not yet Ijeen described. If we put a fresh muBcle 
(gastrocnemius) of a frog for a short time (p. g., one to three 
minutes) into a solution of a eodinm salt whose anion is liable 
to form insoluble calcium compounds {(\ g,, NaFl, Nag CO 3, 
Na^HPO^, sodium oxalate, sodium citrate, etc), the muscle 
will as a rule not show any reaction except perhaiis a slight 

iAmerlc&%Jtmmal q^ Phyaiottjf/y, Ydl, V (19Q1 )« p. 302. 
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shortening. Bat as soon as it is taken out of the solution 
and comes in contact with air, it goes into tetanas or per- 
forms a series of powerful contractions. The tetanus or the 
contractions cease at once and relaxation of the muscle 
occurs when the muscle is put back into the solution. 

It was found that not only the change of contact from 
the above-mentioned solutions to air but 
also to a number of other media produce 
these contractions. What the nature of 
the stimulus in this case is I cannot say 
definitely. Provisionally I will assume 
that we are dealing with contact-irrita- 
bility and I will call the above-mentioned 
reaction of the muscle the contact-reac- 
tion. It would seem as though the en- 
trance of the anions of the above-men- 
tioned solutions caused a change in the 
superficial layer of the muscle or its 
individual fibers, either by precipitating 
calcium or by otherwise altering the con- 
stitution of the protoplasm. This change 
is intensified by the increase in Na ions 
in the same layer. In this condition the muscle is sensitive 
to the nature of the substance with which it comes in contact. 

In these experiments one end of the gastrocnemius of a 
frog is tied to a glass rod, Ö (Fig. 162), and the other end 
is tied to the lever, L. A dish, D, containing the solution 
is raised from below when we wish to submerge the muscle, 
and is lowered when we wish to bring the muscle into con- 
tact with air. 

In order to demonstrate the contact-irritability I used a 
solution of 1 gram-molecule of sodium fluoride or sodium 
citrate, etc., in about 8 or 10 liters. If the fresh gastrocne- 
mius of a frog be put into such a solution for about one 
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minute, the niuQcle will show a slight contraction when 
taken out of the Bohition, If the process be repeated| a 
ßtrongtir contraction will follow when the muscle is removed^ 
antl after a series of submersions have occurred the tnnBcle 
will give one or a series of powtrful contractions every time 
it is taken out of the solution and brought into contact with 
airp After a certain time, which may be an hour or more, 
and which varies according to the solution, the reaction 
becomes weaker and finally ceases. 

If we use a stronger concentration than 1 gram-molecule 
in 8 liters, we get more jK>werful contractions, but the irri- 
tabilitj of the muscle disappears sooner. 

II. THE NATURE OP THE SOLUTIONS WHICH PBODUCE CONTACT- 

IBBITABILITY IN MUSCLE 

Solutions of cane-sugar or urea were unable to produce 
the con tact- reaction in muscle. I have tried these solutiotis 
in all concentrations from to normal or even 2?i. A large 
numl>er of electrolyteB were then tested* None of the salts 
of Li, K, Ca^ Mg, and NH^ gave rise to the con tact -react ion. 
This statement is based upon experiments with LiCi, Li^SO^, 
Li, CO a . KCl, K citrate, K oxalate, MgCl,, MgSO^, NH^Cl, 
(NH^)2C03, and ammonium citrate. The degree of dilu- 
tion used was as a rule I gram-molecule in about 8 or 10 
liters. In some instances stronger solutions were tried, bat 
with the same negative restilt*' 

In my experiments on rhythmical contractions I have 
shown that the sodium ions have a specific role in the pro- 
duction of these contractions. It seemed also jxjssible that 
they play such a role in the production of the can tact -irrita- 
bility. But I found that | or even stronger solutions of 
NaCl, NaBr, Nal, NaNO^ did not bring about the contact- 

' Zpcthaut showed later in my Jnboratury that ihß aHilttkm of k trace? of pfkt««* 
aitun GJtriiici Uf th«t sod tom-ct trat« solutioii facilLtatuä tUtj prciductiüii of coutact- 
irrltiibiLitj. [19U3J 
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irritability ; neither did sodium acetate nor other salts whose 
anions form soluble calcium compounds. 

But the sodium salts whose anions precipitate calcium 
promptly produce these reactions. NaFl, Na g CO g , Na , HPO ^ 
sodium oxalate, sodium citrate,' sodium tartrate give the 
contact reaction in a dilution of 1 gram-molecule in 8 or 10 
liters of water or even less. NaHCOj gives the reaction but 
requires a higher concentration, e. </., 1 gram-molecule in 4 
to 5 liters of water. If we put the muscle into a solution of 
NajPO^, it goes at once into a powerful tetanua This 
tetanus may be partly or wholly due to the high concentra- 
tion of HO ions in this solution. When a muscle goes into 
tetanus in a solution, we cannot, as a rule, demonstrate the 
contact-reaction. Thus I have never succeeded in producing 
contact-reaction by a NagPO^ solution. NaH,PO^ does 
not cause contact-irritability, but this is in harmony with 
our general result. 

The HO and H ions deserve special attention. In my 
experiments on rhythmical contractions I found that while 
they are not able to produce rhythmical contractions directly, 
they accelerate the beginning of these contractions in the 
presence of Na ions. In addition to such a catalytic action 
common to both the HO and H ions, the former have another 
effect which they do not share with the H ions. The muscle 
produces constantly H^COj and possibly other acids. These 
acids will increase the solubility of Ca salts and increase 
the number of Ca ions in the tissues. An addition of HO ions 
will counteract this effect. 

It is due to the presence of free HO ions that solutions 
of Na valerianate and Na formate give rise to a slight degree 
of contact irritability in muscle, although calcium formate 
and calcium valerianate are soluble. If we diminish the 

iThe citrates require an alkaline reaction for the precipitation of calcium 
This condition is fulfiUeii in the fresh normal muscle. 
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alkalinity of a sodium formate and Bodium valeriftnate eolii- 
tion by adding a small amount of free formic or valerianic 
acid (without, however, rendering the solution entirely 
neutral) they no longer produce the contact-irritability in 
muscle, A small amount of alkali added to a NaCl solu- 
tion may or may not produce a slight degree of contact- 
irritability. 

The Bolubility of CaSO^ is comparatively high, and we 
therefore cannot expect Na^SO^ to be very effective for the 
production of contact-irritability. In Bolntions of 1 gram- 
molecule Na^SO^ in 10 liters or less, I sometimes got and 
sometimes failed to get the contact- reaction. May it not be 
possible that the amount of free Ca ions in the muscle of 
a frog varies at different periods of the year, and may not 
this fact account for the seasonal variation in the irritability 
of these animals? But if a Na^SO^ solution fail to produce 
contact-irritability in a muscle an addition of some HO ions 
will produced the desired effect. As a rule 4 c,c, ^% LiHO 
or any other hydrate to 100 c,c. of the Na^SO^ solution is 
the optimum* We can produce the contact*reaetion also 
through the addition of a Bmall amount of acid to the 
Na^SO^ solution^ r, r/,, 4 c,c, of ^^^ HNO^ (or any other in- 
organic acid) to 100 CO. of the Na^BO^ solution. The effects 
are not so strong as if we add alkali. 

The sulphates showed an exceptional behavior in still 
another direction. With one exception only sodium salts 
give rise to contact-irritability and this exception is a 
sidphate, namely (NH^j^SO^* It would almost seem that 
the sulphates have physiological effects aside from their 
effect upon calcium. This is in harmony with Miss Moore's 
experiments, in which she found that sulphates are as cap- 
aVjle of antagonizing the poisonous effects of a pure NaCl 
solution as calcium saltsJ 
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It should finally be mentioned that sodium butyrate, 
sodium succinate and sodium asparaginate did not produce 
the contact-reaction. 

Having thus proved that sodium salts, whose anions 
precipitate calcium give rise to contact-irritability, it was to 
be expected that solutions of calcium salts would prevent or 
antagonize the contact-reaction. I found that by adding a 
small amoimt of CaCl, to a Na-citrate solution the latter solu- 
tion no longer produced the contact-reaction. The addition 
of 1 c.c. of a 5?i CaClg solution to 100 c.c. of an effective 
sodium-citrate solution was sufficient to cause a muscle to 
lose its contact-irritability at once. Only after a prolonged 
stay in pure sodium-citrate solution does the contact-irrita- 
bility return. 

While all the facts thus seem to harmonize with the view 
that a decrease in the amount of Ca ions in the tissues (and 
possibly an increase in the amount of Na ions) is the essen- 
tial condition for the production of the contact-reaction, it is 
yet possible that the sodium salts whose anions form insoluble 
calcium compounds may have a specific effect upon other 
constituents of the protoplasm, e. (/., proteids. 

III. ON THE NATURE OP THE APPARENT CONTACT -REACTION 

The reaction which we have provisionally called the con- 
tact-reaction appears when a muscle, after having been sub- 
merged in a sodium-citrate or any of the other above- 
mentioned effective solutions, is brought into contact with air. 
In this change from solution to air a number of conditions 
change and it is now our task to determine which is the 
essential one. 

As soon as the muscle is taken out of the solution and 
brought into air, more O, may diffuse into and more CO^ may 
diffuse from the muscle. These two conditions have, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the reaction. The experiments 
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were repeated in an almost pure atmosphere of CO^ 
instead of air and the contact-reaction was as powerful 
as in air. 

A second change is the sudden evaporation of water from 
the surface of the muscle upon its leaving the solution. 
The following experiment might suggest that this evapora- 
tion is the cauea of the con tact- reaction. If we pack a 
muscle, that gives powerful contact contractions, tightly in 
moist filter paper the reaction will not occur when the muscle 
is taken out of the eolution, but will occur when the filter 
paper is removed. Nevertheless, evaporation has nothing to 
do with the reaction. We get the contact-reaction quite as 
well in a moist chamber as in dry air. Furthermore we get 
the reaction if we bring the muscle directly from the sodium- 
citrate or flnoridü solution into oil, without exfMDsing it to 
ain We can make this experiment in the following way. 
The lower half of the dish, D (Fig, 162), is filled with the 
efiFective ßotlium-citrate solution, the up|x^r half with, oil 
(I used sperm ami olive oil). The muscle is first brought 
into the sotUum-ci träte solution and then, by lowering the 
support S, into the oiL Powerful contractions occur, Evai^- 
oration of water from the surface of the muscle is, there- 
fore, not tht> cause of the contractions* 

After this had been established it was to be expected that 
changes in temperature were not responsible for the contact 
reaction, Exi>erimcnta ia which the muscle was rapidly 
cooled and heated yielded only negative results. 

The next possible cause to ,be considered was electricity. 
The fact that a change from the salt solution to a non-con- 
ductor (air, oil) caused con tract ions suggested the jxjssibility 
that these contractions were in reality electrical break con- 
tractions, the muscle itself acting as a battery. The only 
fact which did nut seem to accord with this explanation was 
the lack of a make contraction when the muscle was put into 
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the solution. A number of experiments excluded the assump- 
tion that the contraction or tetanus of the muscle which 
occurs when it leaves the sodium-citrate solution is due to a 
break shock. I connected the two opposite ends of the 
muscle by means of a thick copper wire. In this case the 
muscle contracted just as powerfully as before when taken 
out of the sodium-citrate solution, although no break shock 
of any strength was possible. Another still more decisive 
fact was found. After the muscle had been treated for some 
time with a sodium-citrate solution the break contraction 
could be produced by dipping the muscle for a short time, 
e. g.y thirty seconds, into a J or J solution of cane-sugar. 
As soon as the muscle was brought into contact with air, 
contractions occurred. The same was true for glycerin solu- 
tions. Both the sugar and the glycerin solution are non- 
conductors. The possibility of a mechanical stimulation as 
the cause of the contact-reaction was next to be considered. 
As long as the muscle is in the solution each of its elements 
is under the hydrostatic pressure of the column of liquid 
above it. If we expose the muscle to the air this pressure 
ceases. This might suggest the idea that a decrease of the 
hydrostatic pressure upon the muscle causes its contraction. 
The dipping of the muscle into the solution causes a relaxa- 
tion of the concentrated muscle, and the inference should be 
drawn that an increase of the hydrostatic pressure causes 
relaxation. The following experiments prove the erroneous- 
ness of this view. ITie bottom of the dish was filled with 
a liquid of much higher specific gravity than the sodium- 
citrate solution, e. (/., with chloroform, 2n cane-sugar solution, 
or metallic mercury, and the sodium-citrate solution was put 
carefully above the sugar solution or chloroform. The 
muscle was then brought from the sodium-citrate solution 
into the sugar solution by raising the dish D (Fig. 162). In 
this case I noticed regularly one or more powerful contrac- 
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tions, although the hydrostatic pressure on the surface of the 
muscle was iucreased. 

It thus seems to me that none of the known forms of 
muscular irritability euffices to explain the phenomena 
with which we are dealing. We have before ns an ap|>ar- 
ently new form of muscular irritability, probably contact- 
irritability. 

Contact* irritability is a very general form of irritability 
among plants and lower animals. I need only to remind the 
reader of the phenomena of stereotropism and of the fact 
that by mere contact^effects a polyp of a campanularia caa 
be transformed into a stolon. But contact-irritability cer- 
tainly exists among certain cells of vertebrates, for examplej 
the leucocytes. The nature of the body with which leuco- 
cytes come into contact determines whether or not thoy give 
off fibrin ferment and cause coagulation of the blood or other 
liquids which contain fibrinogen. How the natnre of the 
contact can influence the leucot^ytes is still a mystery. One 
might think of surface tension phenomena or the formation 
of double electric layers at the surfaces in contact. 

If the phenomena described in this paper were really con- 
tact-phenomena, a further search should reveal that only a 
change of contact from certain bodies to other bodies can 
cause contractions of the muscle. 

I have begun experiments in this direction, and have thus 
far found the following facts: 

Contractions occur when the muscle passes: 



From i 



Sodium -citrate solutions 
Sodi\im- fluoride solutions 
Sodiutu-oxalate SMDlutiona 
Sodium-carlxjiiat« solutions 
t?tc. (m*i above) 



To - 



Air 

CO, 

Oil 

2n sugar solution 
Glycerin 
Chloroform 
Toluol 
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Relaxation of the contracted muscle will occur when the 
muscle passes from any medium in the right column above 
to any medium in the left column. 

After the muscle has been treated for some time with any 
of the efficient solutions (Na citrate, etc.) the contractions are 
also produced when the muscle passes: 

From 9 or ; sugar solution to air 
From ; or ; glycerin to air 
From any salt solution to air 

A very interesting and theoretically important fact is that 
the muscle loses this particular form of irritability very soon 
when it remains in contact with the air, oil, sugar solution, 
glycerin, or salt solutions diflferent from those that produce 
this specific irritability. In LiCl or NaCl solutions the 
contact-irritability is lost as fast as, if not faster than, in a 
sugar or glycerin solution. We can re-establish the irrita- 
bility, however, if we put the muscle back into the sodium- 
citrate solution for some time. This fact, together with those 
mentioned before, suggests the following as the most prob- 
able explanation of the peculiar phenomena of contraction 
with which we have been dealing: the solutions which pro- 
duce the contact-irritability possess anions that are liable to 
form insoluble calcium compounds. They are all with one 
exception — (NH^) 2SO4 — Na salts. Whatever the effects 
of these anions may be, the fact that in less than a minute 
the contact effects are noticeable indicates that only the sur- 
face layer of the muscle or, what is less probable, the surface 
layer of each individual fiber, is altered. It is im|X)ssible for 
the anions to migrate deeper into the muscle in so short a 
time. In the surface layer of the muscle or the individual 
fibers we have temporarily a diminution of Ca ions. We 
have, then, a muscle, whose surface layer differs from that of 
au ordinary excised muscle. If this layer is once established 
the muscle contracts at any change from the media of the 
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left column of the above list to those of the right column. 
But it is obvious too that as soon as this change occurs the 
sxirface layer gradually undergoes an alteration, for example, 
in air, sugar solution, NaCl solution, etc. This change, in 
which the contact-irritability is lost, occurs most rapidly in 
a CaCl^ solution. This suggests the following possibility. 
The logs of contact- irritability of the muscle in air or oil, 
etc. I is due to the migration of Ca ions from the interior of 
the fiber or the muscle to the surface, thus re-establishing 
approximately the original normal surface condition. If we 
then put the muscle back for a gehört time into a sodium - 
citrate or sotUum- fluoride, etc, solution, a diminution of 
Ca ions will again occnr in the surface layers and the con- 
tact-irritability will be re-estAblished, As is to be expected 
the time the muscle remains in the solution is as important 
as the concentration of the solution. If we dip a muscle for 
a few seconds only into a sodium-citrate solution (1 gram- 
molecule in 10 liters) the contact -irritability cannot be pro- 
duct»d, as there is not time for a large enough number of 
anions to diffuse into the muscle. 

StUl another fact harmonizes with our assumption. If we 
lift only a piece of the muscle out of the sodium -citrate 
solution, not the whole muscle contracts, but only the in- 
dividual fibers that come in contact with the air. Similarly 
a more powerful contraction occurs when we lift the thick 
femur end of the gastrocnemius out of the solution than if 
we exjxjse the thin tendon -Achilles end to the air. 

Finally it should l>e mentioned that the latent i>eriod is 
somewhat long in these experiments. I have not measured 
it yet exactly; but it may be a considerable fraction of a 
second, especially when the contact-irritability is about to 
disapj)ear. This somewhat long latent period would harmo^ 
uize well with the assumption of contact-phenomena. 

Although I ha%*e Bijoken chiefly of the diminution of 
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Ca ions as the effect of the sodium-fluoride and similar 
solutions, I wish to state that I consider it possible that 
solution may have other effects which play a role in these 
phenomena. 

IV. the effects of sodium FLUORIDE AND CORRESPONDING 
SOLUTIONS UPON THE NERVE 

If we try the experiments described above on curarized 
muscles we get little or no result. This would indicate that 
the contact-reaction is not due to an effect of these solutions 
upon the muscle but upon the nerve elements in the muscle. 
There is a second possibility, namely that curare, although 
it does not abolish the electrical irritability of muscle, may 
yet alter its substance enough to prevent the effects of con- 
tact stimuli, or prevent the formation of the hypothetical 
surface layer. 

It may be said with certainty that sodium-fluoride, sodium- 
citrate, and the corresponding solutions act upon the nerve 
in a way altogether different from that in which they act 
upon muscle. If we put the nerve alone (without the muscle) 
into one of these solutions which contains 1 gram-molecule 
in about ten liters, as a rule nothing will happen during 
the first five minutes. The removal of the nerve from the 
solution will not call forth a contraction of the muscle. After 
about five minutes the muscle will begin to twitch rhythmic- 
ally, and very soon the muscle will shorten steadily until it 
reaches a high degree of tetanic contraction. This twitching 
continues as long as the nerve is in the solution. As soon 
as the nerve is taken out of the solution and exposed to the 
air the muscle relaxes more or less completely, and the 
twitchings become less numerous. As soon as the nerve is 
put back into the sodium-citrate solution the contraction in- 
creases again and the twitchings become more powerful. 
This may be repeated very often. It is obvious that the 
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nerve behaves in exactly the op[X)site way from the muscle. 
The latter contracts when taken ont of the Solution and ex- 
posed to the air, and relaxes when put back into the solution. 
If the nerve alone (withont the muscle) be put into the 
solution, contractions of the muscles occur while the nerve is 
f ?i the solution, and partial or complete relaxation is observed 
when the nerve is taken out. 

These experiments on the nerve give one the impression 
that the sodium -citrate solution and the solntions of the 
other sodium salts whose anions precipitate cnlcinm stimu- 
late the nerve chemically. Albert Mathews has recently 
found that weak solutions of sodinm salts can cause eon- 
tractions of the muscle when the nerve alone is put into the 
solution, while the salts of the other metals can only produce 
contractions when their osmotic pressure is considerably 
higher than that of the tissues, I have confined my experi- 
ments chiefly to those sodiom salts whose anions precipitate 
calcium* But I think I can show definitely that these salts 
are not the direct Btimulus that calls forth the contractions 
of the muscle , but play only an indirect role, inasmuch as 
they make the nerve more sensitive for another kind of 
stimulus, either a mechanical- or a contact*stimulus. When 
the nerve alone has been put into a sodium-citrate solution 
(of I gTam-molecule in about 10 liters) and the muscle has 
begun to contract jiowerfully, a gradual relaxation of the 
muacle is observed when the nerve is taken out of the solu- 
tion and allowed to hang in the air. But at any time the 
contractions and the final tetanus of the muscle will begin 
again when the nerve is brought into contact with any solid 
or liqttkt boat/, no matter whether it is a conductor or a non- 
conductor. As soon as the contact ceases and the nerve is 
surrounded by air again on all sides the muscle gradually 
relaxes. This can be repeated quite often with the same 
result. Among the substances whose contact (pauses con- 
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traction I may mention hard rubber, glass, filter paper, var- 
nished and anvamished wood, bone, muscle, all kinds of 
metals. Among the liquids tried were oil, glycerin, sugar 
solutions and several salt solutions. It is thus obvious that 
in a sodium-citrate solution two influences are united, first 
the effects of the citrate ion which causes a modification or 
an increase in the irritability of the nerve, and second, the 
liquid character of the solution. The latter is the direct 
cause for the contraction. 

Another point is of interest in this connection. The 
sodium-citrate or sodium-fluoride solution increases the elec- 
trical irritability of the nerve so that it can easily be stimu- 
lated by its own current of demarkation. This increase 
occurs regularly before the twitchings of the muscle begin. 

In my experiments on artificial parthenogenesis in Chse- 
topterus I found that there are two ways by which the 
-unfertilized egg can be caused to develop — first, by certain 
ions (K, H), and second, by causing the egg to lose water. 
It follows from the facts of dissociation that a loss of water 
on the part of the egg must alter the proportion of ions in 
the egg. It thus becomes possible that the artificial par- 
thenogenesis produced by the loss of water is in reality an 
ion effect. In regard to the twitchings caused by putting 
the nerve into solution Mathews has shown that two cases 
must be distinguished — first, the effect of specific ions, and 
second, the effect of loss of water. Any solution whose 
osmotic pressure is high enough can cause contractions if 
the nerve be put into it. Is it not possible that the loss of 
water in the nerve acts in the same way as the citrate or 
fluoride ions? The limited solubility of CaSO^ would make 
this possible. I tried whether a nerve after having been 
put into a 2n sugar solution long enough to cause muscular 
contractions would show the above-mentioned meclianical or 
contact-irritability. This was indeed the case. If such a 
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nerve is taken out of the stigar eolation and brought into 
contact with solid bodies, it gives rise to stronger contrac- 
tions. But, as was to be expected, the nerve loses this irri- 
tability again when put into *^ NbCI or Na citratt^ solution. 
In such a Bolutiou water will enter the muscle and restore 
the original condition, and only later will the entrance of 
citrate ions show its effect ♦ 

It now remains to be seen how far these facte can throw 
light upon the heart*beat* The fact that a heart which has 
ceased to beat in a solution often begins to beat again when 
taken out of the solution reminds ua of the contact-reaction 
of muscle described above. 



V> BUUMAHY 

1, Certain salt solutions (1 gram-molecule in 8 or 10 
liters) bring about an apparently new form of irritability in 
muscles, which may be called provisionally cDntact*irrita- 
bility. A muscle that has been treated in this way will 
contract powerfully when it passes from the salt solution to 
air, CO J, oil, sugar solution, etc, or from glycerin solutions, 
sugar solutions to air. 

2, The salts whose solutions produce this form of irrita- 
hility are (with oue exception) sodium salts, whose anions 
are liable to precipitate calcium, namely: 

Sodium fluoride Na a HPO , Sodium citrate 

Sodium carbonate Sodium oxalate Sodium tartrate 

3, If the nerve alone (without the muscle) be put into 
one of these salt solutions (1 gram -molecule in 8 or 10 liters), 
the muscle begins to twitch in about five minutes and finally 
goes into tetanus. If the nerve be taken out of the solu- 
tions, the contractions cease. Although this seems to indi- 
cate that the salts or their ions stimulate the nerve directly, 
it can be shown that they only modify or increase the irrita- 
bility of the nerve. For when the same nerve is brought 
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into contact with any solid or liquid body (conductor or non- 
conductor) the contractions of the muscle will be resumed, 
while, they will gradually cease or diminish when the nerve 
is again surrounded by air on all sides. 

4. The fact that certain ions are capable of bringing 
about forms of irritability in nerves and muscles which do 
not exist normally may perhaps furnish the explanation of a 
number of certain morbid phenomena (neuroses, hysteria) in 
which the motor and sensory reactions of the patient are 
modified. 



XXXV 

THE TOXIC AND THE ANTITOXIC EFFECTS OF lONB 
AS A FUNCTION OF^ THEIR VALENCY AND POS- 
SIBLY THEIR ELECTEICAL CHARGE^ 

L INTRODUCTION 

Five years ago I published a series of papers on the 
physiological effects of the electric current which iai pressed 
u|>oii me the long-known fact that the galvanic current is the 
most universal and effective stimulus for life -phenomena* 
This fact suggested the idea that it should be possible to 
influence life-phenomena just as universally and effectively 
by the electrically charged mokcules^the ions — as we can 
influence them by the electjdc current. 

My tirst aim was to find out whether or not it is possible 
to alter the physiological properties of tissues by artificially 
changing the proportion of ions contained in these tissues* 
In this way originated the investigations on the effect of ions 
upon the absorption of water by muscles,^ the effects of ions 
upon the rhythmical contractions of muscles, and Medusa,* 
the heart of the turtle/ and the lym|>h hearts* of the frog^ 
the role of ions in chemotropic phenomena* and the influence 
of ions upon embryonic development/ and the development 

1 Avteriefin Journal of Fkiftiöloffif^ VoL VI UOOE), p. 411. A preUmiaur report 
ol fetuHäU füxpi^nmitntü uppvarod %a I*ßÜ(/cf^ Archiv für ditf Qixttmmtc FJf9iolot/i£^ 
Vol. LXXäLVm UWl J, p. rtS. 

2 Part II. pp* 450, GOl , (ind 510. 

^Pftrt n, pp. 51S, SM, and esz; Arehw für die ffetammte Fhytiotogle, Vol. LXXX 
(1600), p. I^Sä. 

4 D, J. LiNOLX, Amcrie&n Joumni nf FhyaioimMi Vol. IV (1000), p, SS$, 

t A. Moors, ibid., p, 386. 

• W. E. G.\KBET, ibid., VoL III (1000), p. 291. 

t Pflj-t II, pp. 558 and Sm 
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of unfertilized eggs (artificial parthenogenesis).* Those 
who have followed my work on artificial parthenogenesis 
may have noticed that from the start I aimed at bringing 
about artificial parthenogenesis through ions. It seemed to 
me that I could not find any better test for my idea that the 
electrically charged ions influence life-phenomena most 
effectively than by causing unfertilized eggs to develop 
by slightly altering the proportion of ions contained in 
them. I believe that all these experiments proved what I 
expected they would prove, namely, that by slightly chan- 
ging the proportion of ions in a tissue we can alter its physi- 
ological properties. 

The next step taken consisted in proving that it was in- 
deed the electrical character of the ion that determined its 
specific eflSciency. I succeeded in doing this three years 
ago. It was known that a frog's muscle gives rise to twitch- 
ings or rhythmical contractions when immersed in certain 
solutions. I showed that such contractions occurred only in 
solutions of electrolytes, and not in solutions of non-con- 
duetors (distilled water, various sugars, glycerin, urea).* 
Soon after I showed the same to be true also for the rhyth- 
mical contractions of the Medusae.* Prom observations made 
in my laboratory, the same fact was shown to hold for the 
turtle's heart by Mr. Lingle,* and for the lymph hearts of 
the frog by Miss Moore.* I am confident that this fact 
will be proved universally. 

In the physiology of the heart one frequently encounters 
the statement that calcium is the stimulus for the contraction 
of the heart. I had found that a muscle is able to twitch 

1 Part II, p. 646. Archiv für die gesammU PhysioUtgie, Vol. LXXXVII (1901), 
p. 594. 

a Part II, p. 518. 

3 Part II, pp. 553 and 559. 

* Lingle, American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV (1900), p. 265. 

b Moore, ibid,. Vol. V (1900). p. 87. 
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rhythniically when immersed in the solntion of salts with a 
Dionovaleut katioii- — I obtained contractiüns in Na, Li, Rb^ 
and Cß salts — but that the addition of a small qnantity 
of a bivalent kation — ^Ca, Mg, 8r, Be, Mn, Co — inhibits 
these rhythmical contrai-'iions/ This seenn?d to be a direct 
contradiction to the Btatement that calcium ealts are the 
''cause'" of the heart-beat* The significance of the calcium 
had to be looked for, then, in another direction. It wbb 
Boon found that the muscle, the apex of the heart, and a 
Medusa contract rhythmically in a pure sodium-chloride bo- 
Intiun, but that they soon come to a standstill. If, however, 
a trace of a s^jluble calcium salt is added to the sodium- 
chloride solution, the contractions continue much longer» I 
concluded from this that the pure sodium^ehloride solu- 
tion acts, in the long run, as a poison — that is to say, brings 
about definite, but at present unknown, physical changes in 
the protoplasm — -but that a trace of a calcium salt atini- 
hilates this toxic action. The amount of calcium neces- 
sary for this antitoxic effect is, of course, much smaller than 
the amount necessary to inhibit the rhythmical contractions. 
Soon after I succeeded in demonstrating conclusively the 
poisonous effect of a pure sodium-chloride solution, and the 
annihilation of this effect by calcium,^ The eggs of a 
marine fish (Fundulus) develop normally in sea-water^ but 
they can develop just as well, as I had previously found, in 
distilled water. The addition of ions from the outf?iide is 
consetiuently not necessary to the development of this animaL 
I found, now, that if the freshly fertilized eggs of this fish 
are ptit into a pure sodium -chloride solution having a con- 
centration equal to the concentration of the sodium chloride 
in the sea* water (about | m), not a single egg can develop 
into an embrvo» If, however, a trace of a calcium salt is 



I Part II, p. S18. 

a Part 11, p, 55© J Archiv für riie ifexammte PhvioUitQic, Vol. LXXX (1900), p. 
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added to a sodium-chloride solution, as many eggs develop, 
and in just as normal a manner, as in ordinary sea-water. 
The calcium ions in this case undoubtedly serve the purpose 
of annihilating the poisonous eflFect of a pure sodium- 
chloride solution. 

In the meantime I had become familiar with the bril- 
liant experiments of Hardy upon the influence of ions 
and the galvanic current upon colloidal solutions.* They 
indicated to me that the next step I had to take was to 
see whether or not the valency and the sign of the elec- 
trical charge of an ion determine its physiological effects. 
I suspected that the antitoxic effect of the calcium ion in 
the above-mentioned experiment was due to its electrical 
charge and decided to investigate in a more systematic 
way whether or not the sign and quantity of the electrical 
charge influence life-phenomena. My experiments carried 
on at Woods Hole this summer showed conclusively that 
this is the case for the antitoxic effects of ions, and prob- 
ably for the production of rhythmical contractions through 
ions. It seems at least possible that it is true also for 
artificial parthenogenesis.' 

II. THE ANTITOXIC EFFECT OF IONS AS A FUNCTION OF THEIR 
ELECTRICAL CHARGES AND VALENCY 

1. The development of an embryo from the freshly fer- 
tilized egg of the before-mentioned fish, Fundulus, served as 
a test for the toxic and antitoxic effects of ions. I chose 
this particular animal for two reasons. First, the process of 
development in this form is to an astonishing degree inde- 
pendent of the osmotic pressure of the surrounding solution. 
The egg will develop not only in sea-water, the osmotic 

1 Hardy, Proceeding» of the Royal Society, Vol. LXVI (1900), p. 110. 

2 1 have not altered this introduction, although I now think it probable that the 
ions act chemically in all these cases. [1903] 
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pressure of which Ib about equal to that of a |m sodium- 
chloride solution/ but also in distilled water, or in sea-water 
the concentration of which has lieeu doubled (by the addi- 
tion of NaCl). In the following ex{3eriments, therefore, W6 
need not at all consider the osmotic pressure of the sur- 
rounding solution. Secondly, since enormous numbers 
of the eggs can be obtained, it is an easy matter to per- 
form the exfjeriments u[K)n hundreds or thousands of eggs 
at once» 

The egga were artificially fertilized in the laboratory by 
the addition of s[>erm, and then immediately distributed into 
the various solutions. The embryo forms in from alx>ut 
twenty*six to forty-eight hours — varying with the tempera- 
ture — and twenty-four hours later the heart begins to beat, 
and the circulation ia established. Usually about two hun- 
dred eggs were put into a solution, and after two or three 
days the developed embryos were counted and the per- 
centage of the eggs which had developed was determined. 
The egga were kept under oljservation as long as the 
embryos remained alive. Usually when an embryo was 
once formed, development went farther, and the circulation 
was established. 

2, First of all the toxic effects of a pure sodium-chloride 
solution at various concentrations were tested. In a J NaCl 
solution every egg produced an embryo which died, how- 
ever, before, or immediately after, emerging from the egg. 
(The embryo hatches from between twelve to twenty days 
after fertilisation.) On the other hand, in a | w NaCl solu- 
tion only a few of the eggs gave rise to embryos — about 1 to 
5 (ler cent. In a | m NaCl solution an embryo forms but 
rarely, and in a -|ni NaCl solution the formation of embryos 
is rendered impossible. The egg goes through the first 



> hi rcprvsc^ots that decree of rtilution of a ü.o1i]tioi) lir bicli coQtaiiiä ciBo 
iiioI«cu)q of tbti siibäyuicfi^ in one liUr of tbo tfolutiou. 
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stages of segmentation, but dies when it reaches the thirty- 
two- or sixty -four cell stage. The concentration oi a, \m 
sodium-chloride solution is indeed so high above the point 
of the fatal concentration of sodium chloride that a slight 
decrease in the degree of dissociation of the NaCl solution 
brought about through the addition of a small amount of 
another salt having a common ion, could be entirely dis- 
regarded. In the following experiments, however, scdts with 
diflFerent ions were combined, wherever this was possible. 

If to a pure sodium -chloride solution a trace of a 
calcium salt is added, as many eggs develop as in ordi- 
nary sea-water, as shown by Table I. 

TABLE I 





Solution 


Peroentaffe of 

Eggs Yielding 

Embryos 


1 


100 CO. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


tm 

«I 

it 
t< 

(4 
t4 


NaCl 
" + i C.C. f, CaSO^ 





2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


(( 
it 


-2 ** " 
_ 4 ti t( 

-8 *« " 


20 


5 


75 


6 


70 











This series of experiments does not show whether it is 
the Ca or the SO^ ion that has the antitoxic effect. To 
determine this point the same series of exjieriments was 
twice repeated with certain modifications. In the first of 
these Ca(N0g)2 was added to the | NaCl solution instead of 
CaSO^. The result was practically that given in Table I. 
In the second Na^SO^ was added to the sodium-chloride 
solution. The addition of Na^SO^ did not inhibit the toxic 
action of the sodium chloride, and the eggs developed no better 
than in the pure sodium -chloride solution. We shall return 
to this point later. However, in order to eliminate entirely 
the effect of the anions in the antitoxic effects produced, a 
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series of ex|3eriments were instituted in which the toxic and 
antitoxic salt both had the same anion. 



T-iBLB II 





SoItiUciii 


Pen?on|ase 

of E«i?H Yield lag 

EmbryoB 


1 


lOOcclmNfll^O, 

100 " " +lc,a 
100 »■ ** "1 

100 " ** +2 

100 ** *^ +4 

100 ** ♦* -1-s 


riCa(NO.). 

It *« 
ti II 


8 


2 


1 


3 

4 


10 
15 


5,,_ 


15 


6 


70 



It 18 undoubtedly true, therefore, that the addition of 
even a small amount of Ca ions diminisheö the toxic 
action of a pure sodium-ehloride solution. It can further 
be shown that the concentration of the Ca ions necessary 
to abolish the poisonous effects of a sodinm-chloride solu* 
tion increases as the concentration of the latter increases 
(see Table III). 

Tables II and III show clearly that the amount of calcium 
necessary to annihilate the poisonous effect of a solution of 
a sodium salt increases with the concentration of the sodium 
salt in the solution. 

The embryos formed in these solutions, rendered harmless 
through the addition of calcium, developed a normal circula- 
tion and lived several weeks. As a rule, however^ they did 
not hatch. It was further found that the addition of 5 cc, 
of a ^ CaSO^ solution could annihilate absolutely the toxic 
effect of a | m, J m, or | ?« NaCl solution» Those experiments 
leave no room for doubt that the presence of a trace of Ca 
ions is capable of rendering inert the poisonous effects of a 
pure eodium-chloride solution. 

3, It was next shown that Sr, Ba, and Mg ions are 
also capable of annihilating the |joisonous effects of a 
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pure NaCl Bolution in a way similar to that of Ca ions 
(see Table IV). 

TABLE III 



1 






Solution 






Percentage 

of EvfTs Yielding 

Embryos 


1 


100 C.C. 


im 


NaNO, 






5 


2 


100 


u 


It _ 


- I C.C. 


m 


Ca(NO,). 


48 


3 


100 


u 


" 


*i 


ii 


40 


4 


100 


u 


u 


-2 


i< 


i( 


es 


5 


100 


it 


»« 


-4 


u 


U 


66 


6 


100 


a 


" 


-8 


ii 


it 


70 


7 


100 


« 


u 






1 


8 


100 


(( 


ii 


hi 


u 


u 


8 


9 


100 


u 


tt 


-1 


i« 


(» 


9 


10 


100 
100 
100 


u 
u 
»t 


«1 
ii 


-2 
-4 

-8 


u 
u 


u 

i4 

u 


45 


11 


42 


12 


70 


13 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


{ 

u 
u 
ti 
u 
(i 


«( 


ii 
ii 
ik 

u 
w 


ti 
u 
ii 
ti 
ii 





U 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
«i 


ti 

-2 
-4 

-8 





15 


2 


16 


7 


17 


10 


18 


50 









TABLE rV 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Solution 



lOOc.c. «mNaCl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



--I c.c.m BaClt 
.-5 ** " 

--2 »* MgCl, 
--2 c.c. iVwSrCl, 
-Ii ** J " Ca(NO,), 



Percentage 

of Effgs Yiolaing 

Embryos 




75 
90 
75 
90 
80 



That the threshold for the antitoxic effects of Ba, Mg, 
Sr has the same magnitude as that of Ca may be indicated 
by a single experiment with Ba (Table V). 

It can be seen that the threshold of the antitoxic effect 
of barium is almost identical with that for Ca under similar 
conditions. 
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TABLE V 





Solution 


Percentag« 

of Effgs Yielding 

Embryos 


1 


100 c c. t w NaCl 

100 " " + 1 c.c. ft BaCl, 

100 " " +1 " " 
100 " " +2 " " 
100 " *• +4 " " 
100 •* ** +8 " " 





2 


8 


3 


4 


4 


27 


5 


76 


6 


75 







Since all these ions are related chemically, the objection 
was possible that we were dealing here, not with the eflFects 
of the valence or the electrical charge of the ions, but with 
a specific chemical effect. It was, therefore, necessary to 
show that the same effect can be produced by bivalent kations 
which lie outside of the calcium group. My first experi- 
ments failed me, since I at first employed too large amounts 
of the antitoxic salts. I discovered only gradually that the 
poisonous effects of a sodium-chloride solution may be 
annihilated by a bivalent kation in quantities much smaller 
than are given in Table IV, which presents the results of one 
of my first experiments. My ex[)eriments now succeeded. 

4. A large number of experiments were performed with 
ZnSO^ as the antitoxic substance for NaCl. The NaCl 
solution used was somewhat more concentrated than that 
usually employed, namely } Jm instead of ^ w. 

TABLE VI 



Solution 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



100 c.c. 

lUO 

100 

la) 

100 
100 



} J^ //t NaCl 



+ i c.c. ,^^ ZnSO, 
-f 1 " " 

+ 2 

+ 4 
+ 8 



PtTccntaflre of 

Effffs Yielding 

Embryos 



22 
50 
75 
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To supplement these results the following table dealing 
with the effects of a more concentrated ZnSO^ solution and 
a more dilute NaCl solutioA than that of the previous table 
may be given: 

TABLK vn 





Solution 


Egits Yielding 
Embryos 


1 


100 C.C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 


JwNaCl 


5 


2 


(i (( _ 
tt it _ 


h i C.C. n ZnSO^ 
-2 

14 4. M • 


90 


3 


80 


4 


86 


5 


88 











The remaining experiments showed a similar agreement 
in the results obtained. It is worthy of note that these 
embryos remained alive over a week, possessed an entirely 
normal circulation, and moved in the egg. 

The experiments with freshly prepared FeSO^ yielded as 
striking results as the above. Only in these e^^periments the 
transformation of the bivalent into the trivalent Fe ion 
introduces a disturbing element. We shall see later that the 
ferric ion is apparently extremely poisonous. The addition 
of I c.c. or 1 C.C. of a freshly prepared ^ FeSO^ solution 
to 100 C.C. of I m NaCl solution annihilates the poisonous 
effect of the pure sodium-chloride solution just as com- 
pletely as the addition of the Zn ions in the previous ex- 
periment. 

Then I tried whether cobalt ions are capable of anni- 
hilating the antitoxic effects of a pure sodium-chloride solu- 
tion. The results were very clear indeed. 

Since the amount of the bivalent kation capable of exhib- 
iting its antitoxic properties was so extraordinarily small, I 
risked the attempt to annihilate the poisonous effects of a 
pure sodium-chloride solution through the addition of Pb, 
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TABLE VIII 







Solution 




Percentage of 

Egsrs Yieldinflr 

Embryos 


1 


100 c.c. I 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


m XaCl 


!i CoCl, 

it a 
t( it 

t( t( 





2 


u u _ 

(t (t 


- 1 c.c. 

-2 

-4 

-8 

-2 


6 


3 

4 


2 
2 


5 


50 


6 


88 


7 


62 











Cu, and Hg ions. Had I not before demonstrated the anti- 
toxic eflFects of so poisonous an ion as the zinc ion, such an 
attempt would have appeared to me only ridiculous. With 
copper acetate and mercuric chloride I obtained negative 
results throughout, for these two ions are so poisonous indeed 
that the small amount necessary to render inert the poison- 
ous effects of a sodium-chloride solution are sufficient to 
kill the egg or cause its coagulation. With lead ions, how- 
ever, I had a distinct success. For the antitoxic salt lead 
acetate was used, and for the toxic salt, sodium acetate. It 
was proved that the latter was slightly more toxic than NaCL 



TABLE IX 



1... 

2... 
3... 
4... 
5... 




100 c.c 
100 

la) 

100 

la) 



JmCHaCOaNa 



Percentape of 

Ekks Yielding 

Embryos 



it 


i( 


+ 1 


c.c. 


m 
«4 


Pb acetate 


8 


<i 


4t 


+ 1 




t( 


ii 


12 


it 


i( 


— 2 




it 


it 


23 


(t 


t» 


+ 4 




it 


it 


34 



In another case 40 {)er cent, of the eggs formed embryos. 
The objection was here again at hand that the decrease in 
the degree of the dissociation of the sodium acetate had 
played a role. Although lead chloride is only very slightly 
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soluble, I tried to see if the few lead ions that go into solu- 
tion when lead acetate is added to sodium chloride would 
still suffice to weaken the poisonous eflFects of a pure NaCl 
solution. Such was indeed the case. 





TABLE X 








Solution 


Percentage of 

Eggs Yielding 

Embryos 


1 


100 C.C. ^m NaCl 

100 " " + i C.C. ,"V 

100 - " +1 


Pb acetate 


3 


2 


7 


3 


17 







In the remaining solutions the number of embryos could 
not be determined, since the eggs had been rendered opaque 
by the precipitation of the lead salts. 

5. Experiments were now made to see if it were possible 
to annihilate the toxic effects of a sodium-chloride solution 
through the addition of salts having a trivalent ion. AICI3, 
Crj(S04)g and PeClj were used. The experiments with 
FeClj all yielded negative results. No concentration could 
be found at which this salt exhibited antitoxic properties. 
Perhaps the strongly acid character of this solution had 
something to do with this result. The experiments with the 
two other salts, however, yielded positive results. 



TABLE XI 





Solution 


Percentage of 

Eggs Yielding 

Embryos 


1 


100 C.C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


u 


NaCl 

»* +4C.C. 

- +1 

» +2 
" +4 


u 


AlCl, 

(t 

u 





2 





3 


4 


4 


25 


f) 


39 


6 


25 
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Two other series of esperünents yielded the same restilts. 
It is worthy of note that the amount of a trivalent kation 
capable of exerting a certain antitoxic effect is consideraljly 
less than the amount of a bivalent kation necessary for the 
same puqxise. At the same time one notices, however, that 
the numlier of eggs formiDg embryos is, even at the b^t, 
lower than when bivalent kations are employed. The reason 
for this lies, as I believe, in the fact that the trivalent ion 
causes readily a coagulation of the egg contents, as direct 
obser\"ation shows. But this coagulation is not exclusively 
a function of the valency of the ions, for Cu, Hg, and to a 
blight extent Pb have the same intluence upon the egg. 
The influence of the Cr ion in bringing about coagulation 
is much more marked than is the case with Al, and its anti- 
toxic effects are corresjiondingly slight, but yet definite. 

TABLE XII 





Solution 


PpTic<^U«o of 
Embrros 


1. .., 

2.,,. 


lOOcc. ImNaCl 

100 " *' -h I 
100 " *^ -h I 
UK) *' « +2 
100 » ** +* 




a 

8 


4 

5.-.. 

6... 


B 

10 
6 



6. Since traces of trivalent kations and small amounts of 
bivalent kations suffice thus to aonihiiate the j>oisonous 
effects of a sodium-chloride solution, experiments were made 
to ascertain if the same could also be brought about by 
monovalent kations. The ©xjM?rimeuts have thus far led to 
no positive results. I tried to see if the poisonous effects of 
a pure sodium -chloride solution could be done away with by 
the addition of potassium salts (KCl and K^SO^). Hmall 
amounts of jMitassium salts were entirely without effect. 
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The addition of ^ to 2 c.c. of m KCl or K^SO^ occasionally 
yielded results, in that 1-5 per cent, of the eggs formed 
embryos. Lithium salts showed themselves to be even less 
active. I occasionally obtained a slight antitoxic action by 
the addition of large amounts of NH^ salts. Whether 
hydrogen ions can yield better results must be determined 
through further experiments. 

7. Not only can the poisonous effects of a pure sodium- 
chloride solution be annihilated through the addition of 
small amounts of bivalent or trivalent kations, but it seems 
as though the same holds for all salts which, like NaCl, have a 
univalent kation and anion. No embryos develop in a |m LiCl 
solution. By the addition of small amounts of Ca(N03)j, 
BaClj, SrClj, or MgCl,, 50-60 per cent, of the eggs were 
caused to form embryos, which developed normally. Other 
kations of a higher valency were not tested. I obtained 
entirely similar results in regard to KCl. In a f m or even 
a ^m KCl solution an egg may occasionally develop. When 
a small quantity of MgCl,, Ca(NOg)g, SrClg, BaClg or 
PeSO^ was added, the poisonous effects of the pure KCl 
solution were annihilated. Of salts having other bivalent 
kations, only ZnSO^ (a single experiment) was used. An 
effect was obtained in this case also, but it was less striking 
than in the case of the other bivalent kations. 

NH^Cl seems to be the least toxic of all the salts men- 
tioned thus far. Even in a ^m NH^Cl solution an embryo 
could form occasionally. This immunity of the Fundulus 
egg against NH^Cl is perhaps related to its great immunity 
against urea. I cannot get rid of the suspicion that a per- 
centage of the NH4 ions is perhaps done away with in the 
metabolism of the egg. I obtained striking antitoxic effects 
with small amounts of SrClg and, although less definite, 
of PeSO^. Ca(NOg)j increased the number of embryos 
formed, though not as greatly as the other salts with a 
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bivalent kation, but. tlie life of the embryus was very con- 
siderably prulougetL 

The shortneBö of the spawning season limited the number 
of niy ir^xi*eriments, so that I decided to bring my experi- 
ments uiion the annihilation of the poisonous effects of a 
pure sodium -chloride solution to a close, and to carry the 
remaining exj^riments only far enough to decide if we are 
dealing here, in the main, with the same condition of affairs. 
That» I believe, is nndoubte<lly the case, so that I feel my- 
self justified in making the following statement: Thr milts 
of moiKfraJenf kafions (iVo, Li, K, NH^) wtfh monoraJrttt 
anions {CI, NO^^ CM ^(^00) exert a toxic effect at certain 
couc^Mif rations. This toxic effect can be annikilated throuijk 
the addition of a. small amoimt of a salt having a bivaleni 
teat ion. For NaC!^ proof lias twen bronffhf forward thai 
friralent kations exhibit even a much 7nore enertjefic atdi- 
toxic effect than bivaltrnt kations. Further experimeiita 
are yet to l>e made, to decide if the poisonous effects of the 
other salts (LiCI, KCl, NH^C!) can also lie done away with 
through the addition of such small amounts of trivalent ka- 
tions as suffice for NaCL 

8. Wliile the preceding experiments show an undoubted 
influence of the valency of the ions upon their antitoxic 
effects, it was now necessary to prove that the sign of the 
electrical charge was the second determining variable, I 
instituted a large number of ex|)erinients in which I 
attempted to annihilate the poisonous effects of a ^ m NaCl 
and a |m KCl solution by the addition of salts having a 
loiivalent or bi- or trivalent anion. The antitoxic effects of 
the following salts are iuvestigated ; KOH, NaBr, Nal^ 
XaHCO^, Na^CO^, NaSO^, Na^HPO^, sc^dinm citrate, 
K,SO^. Extensive quantitative experiments were made 
with Na^SO,, KgSO,, NaHCO, and Na^HPO,, The 
results were negative throughout lu the best cases 1 per 
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cent, of the eggs formed embryos. It followed from these 
rxperimenta that the toxic effects of salts with a monov- 
alent kation and a monovalent anion can he annihilated 
only by bi- or trivalent kations, but not by mono-, 6i-, or triv- 
alent anions. If we correlate this fact with that previously 
found, that spontaneous, rhythmical contractions of muscles. 
Medusae, and hearts are possible only in solutions of electro- 
lytes, then the idea can certainly not be repudiated that the 
antitoxic effect of salts in the above-mentioned experiments 
may be a function of the magnitude and the sign of the 
electrical charges of the ions. 

9. If the toxicity of a pure CaCl,, MgCl,, BaCl, or 
SrClg solution is compared with the toxicity of a solution of 
a chloride of a monovalent kation, then it is found that the 
former are the more poisonous. In a ^ Ca(N03)g solu- 
tion no embryo develops. This same toxic concentration is 
reached in a MgCl, solution at the dilution of y- Can 
the toxic eflFects of these solutions also be overcome? One 
can indeed easily overcome the poisonous effects of a ^ 
Ca(N03)g solution by adding large amounts of a KCl or 
NH4CI solution. NaCl and LiCl solutions are almost with- 
out effect. 

TABLE xm 



1 

3 
4 
5 



SolntioQ 



lOOcc. ? Ca(NO,), 

100 " 

100 

100 

100 

100 



--ice. 24 m KCl 
_.l u .» 

-_2 »» •* 

--4 ** " 

__8 " »» 



Percentage of 
rs Yielding 
Bmbryos 




15 
34 
40 
55 
67 



As one can see, the number of embryos formed shows a 
definite increase with an increase in the concentration of the 
KCl. I tried still stronger solutions of KCl in further 
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experiments, and found that in a mixture of 100 c.c. ^ Ca 
(NO 3) 3 +20 c.c. 2^ m KCl a still larger number of eggs 
formed embryos than in the preceding experiments. On the 
other hand, it could be shown that the addition of small 
amounts of KCl was without effect. 



TABLE XIV 





Solution 


Percentage of 

Effffs Yielding 

Smbryos 


1 


100 C.C 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


. T Ca(NO,). 





2 


u c« 

« 4i 

«« M _ 
«t i( 
«i (i 
»t it 


h ice. ft KCl 

-2 ** *' 
_4 »* *» 

-8 •* " 
-2 C.C. 21 m Ka 





3 





4 





5 





6 


2 


7 


12 



The size of the antitoxic dose of KCl in Ca(N03)g poi- 
soning is, in fact, extraordinarily larger than the antitoxic 
dose of Ca(N03)3 in the case of KCl poisoning. Similar 
relations exist for the antitoxic effect of NH^Cl upon CaClg 
poisoning. 

TABLE XV 





Solution 


Peroenta«e of 

EnrsYieldlnff 

Embryos 


1 


100 C.C 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


r Ca(NO.). 





2 


»1 .« 

Ci «c 
u « 


|-lc.c.2imNH^Cl 

-2 *• 

_ 4 ♦« «• 

-8 ** " 
- 16 " " 


9 


3 


8 


4 


16 


5 


21 


6 


16 











The antitoxic effects of NH^Cl are not as great as those 
of KCl. Similar experiments with NaCl and LiCl as anti- 
toxic substances were without positive result. 

Similar experiments were then performed with MgCl,. 
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By the addition of MgSO^ the toxic eflfects of MgClg could 
not be done away with. But through the addition of large 
amounts of KCl, NH^Cl, or small amounts of SrCl^ this was 
possible, as also — to a slight extent — through the addition 
of Ca(N03),. The dilution at which a MgCl, solution 
hinders the development of an embryo is /^m MgCl,. 
Table XVI shows a series of antitoxic experiments. NaCl 
and LiCl were just as unable to annihilate the toxic effects 
of the MgClg solution as they were unable to annihilate the 
poisonous effects of a Ca(N08)2 solution. When less than 
^ c.c. of a ^ SrClg solution was added, not a single egg 
could develop. 

10. If, in these experiments, only the kations have an 
antitoxic effect, and this the greater, the greater their elec- 
trical charge ; and if in these antitoxic effects we are dealing 
only with electrical effects, then it is to be logically expected 
that the toxic effects which are inhibited in these cases are 
also electrical effects, and indeed the effects of the negative 
electrons. If the antitoxic ions are the strongly charged 
positive ions, then the toxic ions in the sodium-chloride solu- 
tion must be the CI ions. But in a pure sodium-chloride 
solution we have just as many kations as anions, and in con- 
sequence just as many positive as negative electrical units. 
It is therefore not at once intelligible why the negative 
charges of the chlorine ions should be able to call forth 
poisonous effects in a sodium-chloride solution. If it is 
necessary for us to accept the fact that we are here dealing 
with electrical effects, then we are forced further to conclude 
that, for some reason or other, the negative charges of the 
chlorine ions attain a greater activity than the positive 
charges of the sodium ions. Nemst has pointed out the fact 
that the metallic ions tend to bind their electrical charges 
more strongly than the anions, and he brings this into con- 
nection with the fact that we are acquainted with kathode 
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TABLE XVT 





Bo^luiion 


Percent UK© of 

Egp^ YieWin« 

Embryos 


I,.,..,,., 


100 C.C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


tf^ 


aMgCl, 





2 

3 ,,. 


*' + lc.c.24ttiNH,Cl 

*♦ ^ 2 *' " 

4. . 4 

11 __ g tt t* 
** +16 

" -1- 1 C.C i^ m SrCl, 
** - - 2 ** '* 
n - - 4 ** ** 
t* 1 g *■ M 


16 
22 


i. 

5 .,.. 


34 
9 


6 


3 


7 


25 


B. ........ 


22 


9 

10,. 

11 


9 






raye, but not with anode rays. Another possibility may be 
thought of. The egg — and all protoplasm^ is a system 
with various phases; we have solid parts (membranes), and 
liquid parts which are either rich or poor in colloids* It is 
conceivable that th© coefficient of distribution for the posi- 
tive and negative ions is unf^qual in the various phases, and 
that this fact leads to the toxic effects of the negative iuns 
which can be annihilated by the addition of a small number 
of positive ions holding a double or triple charge. 

I was long inclined to look upon th© podium ions as the 
toxic ions in a pure sodium -chloride solution, and I have 
uph<^ld this view in my preliminary communication concern- 
ing these experiments* What led me to this conclusion was 
the following experiment: I tested the relative toxicity of H 
and OH ions for th© eggs of Fuadulus. As was to be 
expected, it came to light that th© hydrogen and hydroxyl 
ions differ in their toxicity. In a -jj^ KOH solution the 
eggs developed and formed embryos, while a ^^^ HCl solu- 
tion killed the eggs almost immediately. Th© hydrogen 
ions are therefore at least as much as five times as poisonous 
as the hydroxyl iona But I do not believe that we are 
forced to conclude from this that the poisonous effects of a 
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Bodium-chloride solution necessarily originate from the ix)8i- 
tively charged ions. Besides the electrical charge other fac- 
tors may have to be considered in the toxicity of ions for the 
determination of which physical chemistry and physics must 
first furnish us the data. In this category belongs, for 
example, the fact that the toxic effects of the sodium salts 
of the halogens upon fish eggs (perhaps upon protoplasm in 
general) increase in the following order: NaCl, NaBr, Nal, 
NaP. In addition we find that the bivalent anions are in 
general more poisonous than the monovalent, and the triv- 
alent more poisonous than either. The same also holds true 
to a certain extent for the poisonous effects of kations. 

In order to make the bulk of this paper no greater than 
it is already, I shall discuss my experiments on the toxic 
effects of ions no further at this point. 



XXXVI 

MATURATION, NATURAL DEATH, AND THE PROLON- 
GATION OF THE LIFE OF UNFERTILIZED STAR- 
FISH EGGS (ASTERIAS FORBESII) AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE THEORY OF FERTILIZA- 
TION^ 

I. TNTBODUCTIOH 

I HAVE pointed out in my earlier publications that fertiK- 
zation of the egg eerves to prolong the life of the eggJ^ 

The mature unfertilized egg dies in a comparatively short 
time. Because of this fact the egg liecomes of importance 
aa an object of experiment, to study the question of natural 
death and the prolongation of life. For by no means baa it 
been decided that there iö a "natural" death. We only 
know that with an increase in age a critical periofl is reached 
in which every living organism dies under the influence of 
conditions which do not affect a younger organism. It may, 
therefore, be of interest that we are able to show, as I believe, 
that a critical period exists in the life of many eggs in which 
they die a ^'natural" death, and that the life of the eggs can, 
during this period, l>e saved or lengthened only through 
various external conditions- 

The egg of the starfish (Asterids Forbesii) serves aa a 
very favorable object of experiment in the study of this 
question. When removed from the ovary this eg^ is gen- 
erally ** immature," but as soon as it comes in contact with 
sea-water it begins to "maturate," 

Morphologically, the immature stata is characterized by 

iBioUjgiCftl &%tlUhn, Vol. Ill (1902), p. 2»5. 

1 Part II. p. 630: Loee akd Lei^ts, AmericQH JimtTiut vf thutmlim> VoL VI 
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a very large plainly visible nucleus. * The process of matura- 
tion consists morphologically in this, that the nucleus 
becomes invisible and the polar bodies are thrown out. 

This process is completed within one or two hours after 
the eggs are removed from the ovaries and placed in sea- 
water. Only when maturation is complete is it possible to 
cause the egg to develop through the addition of sperm or 
through the physical and chemical agencies that have been 
described by me, Delage, Mathews, and Greeley. 

II. the natural death of the mature unfertilized 

STARFISH EGGS 

The living eggs of Asterias are light yellow in color and 
homogeneous. They retain this appearance during the pro- 
cess of maturation as long as they are alive. They retain 
this appearance also when they are made to develop through 
the entrance of a spermatozoon or through the proper 
chemical or physical means. 

If, however, the mature eggs are not fertilized or do not 
develop, they die in the course of four to twelve hours, and 
this process of dying is accompanied by a characteristic 
change in the color of the egg. The egg becomes at first 
opaque, then almost black, and the homogeneous structure of 
the protoplasm becomes granular. If such a culture of 
unfertilized eggs is examined under the microscope after 
twenty-four hours, two kinds of eggs are found, first, the 
just-described dark, dead eggs which are mature^ and 
secondly, living^ normally colored, hut immature^ eggs. For 
usually not all the eggs that are removed from the ovaries of 
a starfish mature at once ; many mature very late, others not 
at all. It is readily seen that the immature eggs remain 

1 The recent beaatifnl experiments of Dela^ have shown that, besides these 
visible changes in the nncleus, chemical, but morphologically invisible, changes also 
occnr in the protoplasm. Delage, **Etndes ezp6rimentales sur la maturation 
cytoplasmique et sur la parth6nogentee artiflcielle chez les &hinodermes,** Arch, de 
Zoologie experiment.. Vol. IX (1901). 
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alimfor sevet'al days until fhet/ ßnallt/ bmorae the prey of 
hacirria: whih the mature eggs become opaque and die in 
from four to twelve hours nfter mattiration has been oom- 
pletcd. 

Is the death of the mature but undeveloped egg brought 
about through internal conditions, or through the bacteria 
contained in the sea-water? 

A trustworthy way of determining this consiMs in making 
sterile culture of the eggs in sea- water. This is a relatively 
simple procedure in the case of starfish. Eight flasks were 
sterilized, filled with sterilized sea- water, and again heated 
for twenty minutes on three successive days to IOC C, A 
female starfish was thoraughly washed externally, an arm 
was opened, and one of the ovaries removed with sterilized 
forceps and placed in sterilized sea-water. Prom the thick 
stream of eggs which at once flowed out of the ovary, a few 
drops were quickly introduced with a sterilized pijiette into 
each of the sterilized flaske. A second series of eight flasks 
contained normal, unsterilized sea- water, and a few drops of the 
same eggs were introduced into these flasks also. A third series 
of flasks were filled with sea-water, to each of which were 
added 2 c.e. of a putrid, foul -smelling culture of old starfish 
eggs in order to bring about a rapid development of bacteria 
from the beginning. Each of these flasks aleo contained 
^ggii from the same culture as those in the sterilized flaska 

That perfect sterilization had been attained in the first 
eight flasks was proved by the fact that all the flasks remained 
absolutely clear and cloudless during the course of the experi- 
ment, and that three of the flasks which had not been opened 
are even today (after six weeks) aljsolutely clear, and every 
egg can be individually recognized. The flasks containing 
the unsterilized sea- water became cloudy within as short a 
time as twenty-four hours, nnd after two days the eggs had 
become the prey of bacteria and no individual egg could b© 
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recognized. The sterilized flasks which were opened were 
at all times free from foul odor, while the unsterilized flasks 
gave oflf a penetrating stench, often after one, invariably 
after two, days. The microscopic examination of the sea- 
water for bacteria was always negative in the sterilized flasks, 
always positive in the other flasks. In those flasks to which 
2 c.c. of the putrid culture of starfish eggs had been added, 
bacteria and infusoria were exceedingly numerous from the 
beginning. 

Six hours after the beginning of the experiment one flask 
of each of the three series was opened, and the eggs 
examined microscopically. The picture was the same in all 
three flasks. Nearly all the eggs were mature, and a small 
number of them were opaque or black. But what is of the 
greatest importance to us is the fact that the percentage of 
opaque dead eggs was just as great in the sterile culture (if 
not greater) than in the unsterilized or the infected sea- 
water. 

Twelve hours later, that is to say eighteen hours after the 
beginning of the experiment, one of the flasks of each of the 
three cultures was again opened. At this time nearly all the 
eggs of the sterile culture were opaque or black, and a few 
were already granular. In the two other cultures an equal 
percentage of the eggs were opaque. The eggs, therefore, 
die just as rapidly in the sterilized flasks which are abso- 
lutely free from bacteria as in the flasks containing bacteria. 
Death follows from internal causes, and so rapidly that the 
few bacteria in the sea-water are scarcely able to accelerate 
the death of the eggs. The eggs have already died from 
internal causes before the bacteria can attack them in suffi- 
cient numbers to threaten their existence. 

The flasks which were opened later served only to corrob- 
orate what has been said. The experiment was repeated 
with the same result. Each of the flasks that were oi)ened 
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during the first few days also contained a small number of 
living transparent eggs. The latter were, wiihout e^ceptimi^ 
immatHre, The experiment, there/ore^ shoies thai the mature 
^*?f/^ ^^f starßsh die in ttte coarse of a few hours, and that 
the cause of this fteuth earmot be sought in the bficteria ctf 
the sea-water; ami further, that under e^OAdly the S€inw con- 
ditions the iin mature eggs remain alive, 

III. THE CHEMICAL OONDITIONfl NECESKABY FOB MATUEA- 
TION IN STABFISH EGGB 

Since the eggs of Aaterias are usually immature in the 
ovary, but, in part, at least, maturate in the course of one or 
two hours when introduced into sea- water, the suspicion was 
aroused that Bome of the substances contained in the sea- 
water brought al)out the maturation. In order to determine 
which substance this might be, a series of solutions were 
prepared having approsimately the osmotic pressure of the 
sea-water. The result was so simple that it is not necessary 
to describe all the experiments here. For it was found that 
when the eggs are introduced into solutions which contain 
free hydroxyl ions, maturation soon follows, but that this 
does not occur in solutions containing no hydroxyl iona 
So, tor example, the eggs retain their nucleus in a | ni NaCl 
solution, or in NaCl solutions to which some {xitassium or 
calcium has been added. If, however, 0.5 to 2 c.c. ^^ 
NaOH is added to each 100 c.c. of such solutions, matura- 
tion soon follows: that is to say, the nucleus becomes in- 
visible. Since sea-water contains free hydroxyl ions the 
conclusion is justified that these are one of the causes for 
the maturation of the starfish egg. It was possible to prove 
this assumption through further experiments* If a small 
amount of acid is added to eea-water, the free OH ions dis- 
apfiear, and the water becomes acid in reaction (through the 
addition of 1.5 c.c. or more ^^ HCl to 100 c,c* sea- water). 
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Immature eggs were introduced directly into sea-water to 
which 1, 2, 3 and 4 c.c. of a ^*^^ HNO3 solution had been 
added to each 100 c.c. of sea-water. While, as is usual, a 
large percentage of eggs soon maturated in the normal sea- 
water, maturation did not occur at all in the vast majority or 
in all the eggs contained in the sea- water to which 2 or more 
c.c. acid had been added. The addition of even 1 c.c. of 
acid diminishes the number of eggs that maturate. But it is 
not even necessary to keep the eggs permanently in neutral 
or acid sea- water in order to inhibit maturation. If 4 or 5 c.c. 
of a {^Q HNO3 solution are added to 100 c.c. sea-water, and 
immature eggs are introduced into such a solution for only 
about fifteen minutes, relatively few eggs maturate when 
they are returned to normal sea-water. Such acidified sea- 
water does not kill the starfish eggs. 

We shall see later that the procedure described here 
which, when used xi\yon immature eggs, prevents maturation, 
brings about artificial parthenogenesis when used on mature 

I have, moreover, been able to convince myself of the 
fact that the eggs which are introduced into acidified sea- 
water in an immature state, can be fertilized by sperm if 
they finally maturate. It is possibly in harmony with what 
has just been said that the addition of NaHCOj, or larger 
amounts of sodium citrate to the sea- water accelerates the 
process of maturation. Free hydroxyl ions are present in the 
solutions of both substances, and it is possible that their 
addition to the sea-water increases the concentration of the 
free hydroxyl ions in the sea-water. 

But the hydroxyl ions are certainly not the only sub- 
stances in the sea-water which favor or cause the maturation 
of the starfish egg, I soon found that when different speci- 
mens of eggs are taken from the same culture, and the per- 

1 LOEB, FiscHEB, AND Neilson, PflUocr» Atchiv, Vol. LXXXVII (1901), p. 594. 
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centag© of niRture eggs is determined, this percentage iß 
subject to the greatest variations* The cause of these 
variations was soon discovered. For it was foand where 
the eggs lie together in a ht^ap maturation occurs slowly, 
but where they lie in a thin layer, matEration occurs quickly. 
This fact suggested the importance of oxygen for matura- 
tion. Where the eggs lie in a heap the appropriation of the 
oxygen by the superficial layers of eggs prevents the diEFu- 
eion of the oxygen to those lying deeper. 

Experiments were now noade in which the oxygen of a small 
flask containing a small amount of sea- water was replaced 
by hydrogen. When, in such experiments, all the oxygen 
was entirely removed maturation did not occur in any, or at 
least the majority of the eggs^ in spite of the presence of 
the hydroxyl ions in the sea- water. There are^ therefore, at 
least two substances in sea -water which cause or accelerate 
maturation, oxygen and hydroxyl ions. Possibly other con- 
stituents of the sea- water are also concerned in the process, 
but NaCI, Ca, and K have apparently no beneficial effect upon 
maturation/ 

It seems, therefore, that the absence of oxygen and 
hydroxyl ions in the ovaries belongs to the conditions which 
inhibit maturation of the eggs in the ovary. 

IV, THE PBOLONGATION OF THE LIFE OF THE LNFEBTILIZED 
STÄBFISH EGO BY THE PBEVENTION OF MATUBATION 

We have shown above that the mature eggs of a culture 
of unfertilized starfish eggs die within a short time {which 
decreases with an increase in temperature), while the imma- 
ture eggs remain alive a relatively long time. It was 
necessary now to show that when the maturation of a culture 
of unfertilized egg of Asterias is prevented artificially, the 

I PrdfesjKJt Wbitro^Ji informs mc ihat the maturatioö at the mf(^ t*f Clfjp^itifl 
doe& not boffiti mitll &fi<^r thüj are luid. P^it.'riibly tbe oxjgeo coutaitied iu iho water 
Is in this case also a Doccsäury conditiuQ for mdturaiioii. 
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eggs live longer. We begin with the experiment which is 
technically most simple. The eggs streaming from the 
ovary are divided into two portions. One portion of eggs 
is carefully distributed without mechanical agitation, by 
carefully tipping the vessel, in a thin layer over the bottom 
of the vessel. The vessel must be low and the layer of sea- 
water covering the eggs not too deep, so that the diffusion 
of oxygen to the eggs can occur with ease. A second portion 
is introduced with just as great care into a small-calibered 
glass tube sealed at one end. This glass tube is half filled 
with eggs so that one is certain that the lower layers of the 
eggs in the pipette receive little or no oxygen. It is self- 
evident that the eggs must be introduced into the tube 
immediately after being laid. When, after twenty-four 
hours, the eggs which are distributed over the bottom of the 
glass dish and which receive a large amount of oxygen are 
compared with those at the bottom of the glass tube, a 
striking difference is found between them. The eggs richly 
supplied with oxygen contain a much larger percentage of 
mature dead and black eggs than those kept in the lack of 
oxygen. In the latter the living immature eggs are in the 
majority, and a part of these maturate when spread out in a 
thin layer over the bottom of a vessel. These experiments 
are also well adapted to show that the rapid death of the 
mature unfertilized sea-urchin eggs is determined through 
internal conditions and not by the bacteria contained in the 
sea-water. I will cite an example. 

One portion of a lot of eggs was spread out in a thin 
layer over the bottom of a dish ; another was heaped in a 
mass in the same dish. The sea- water was the same in both 
cases. The first portion of eggs matured in a few hours and 
were, in less than twelve hours, opaque and dead, while the 
water was still absolutely clear and without odor of putrefac- 
tion. After twenty -four hours the water became putrid and 
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contftiiied many bacteria. Even after three days, when the 
water was eaiceedingly foul and cloudy, a jx>rtion of the eggs 
which had laia in a heap, that is' to say, without oxygen, 
were immature and living, Tliey were introduced into fresh 
water and spread out into a thin layer* They maturatt3d and 
developed into swimming larvse upon the addition of sperm. 
It is self-evident of course that even immatnrB eggs finally 
become the prey of bacteria, and so go to pieces in the sea- 
water. 

The same experiment can be made in a somewhat more 
complicated way with pure oxygen and hydrogen. The 
frt^shly laid egga of a starfish were distributed into two 
series of eight flasks. The one series of flasks was connected 
with a hydrogen generator; the other with a tank contain- 
ing pure oxygen. Before the beginning of the experiment 
all the air Ln one of the series of flasks was driven out by 
the current of hydrogen. During the course of the experi- 
ment fl vigorous current of hydrogen was maintained. Both 
series of fiaisks contained freshly laid immature eggs of 
Asterias, The experiment lasted three days, and from time 
to time a flask was removed and its contents examined. The 
eggs which had been exposed to the current of oxygen 
maturated just as rapidly and as numerously as those in ordi- 
nary sea-water^ and the mature eggs soon died In the cur- 
rent of hydrogen maturation did not occur in the majority of 
the eggs, and these remained alive. In the hydrogen 
cultures a rapid development of bacteria occurred, while in 
the oxygen cultures this occurred to a small degree.^ 

Treatment with acids which, as wo have shown above^ 
prevents the maturation of the eggs (without killing them) 
also prevents their death and disintegration. 

Eggs which, without Imving been in contact with pure 

■Cam must be iakeu in thß^NO f^xii« rinnen tu that tbo nir ia thoroonhly removed 
from the fvi?a -water iQ the hydroiptm üahVh bi*fc»fH tUo ihtr» are iutroduc^ into tbom. 
Of coarse thü bydro^D aijparatuä must al&o be frt'ü frcim ui;. 
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sea-water are introduced for ten or fifteen minutes into 100 
c.c. sea-water plus 4 c.c. ^V HCl maturate very slowly or 
not at all when they are returned to normal sea- water. They 
also retain, as long as they are immature, the transparent, 
normal appearance of living eggs until they become the 
prey of bacteria. 

// seema to follow from these experiments that the same 
processes which underlie the maturation of starfish eggs 
also lead to their death {if they are not inhibited through 
circumstances which toe designate by the term fertilization). 
I tried to see, now, whether it was also possible to maintain 
the life of the mature egg through lack of oxygen. I 
indeed obtained in a few cases positive results in this direc- 
tion. The eggs of a starfish were spread in a thin layer 
over the bottom of a dish. After three hours 75 per 
cent, of the eggs were maturated. A portion of the mature 
eggs was carefully introduced into the glass tube described 
above, in which the deeper layers suflfered from lack of 
oxygen. A second portion was introduced into a small flask 
through which a steady stream of pure oxygen was passed. 
On the following morning, that is to say, fifteen hours after 
the eggs were brought into the atmosphere of pure oxygen, 
the various portions of the eggs were examined. The eggs 
introduced into the current of oxygen showed in one vessel 
.98 per cent, mature and dark, dead eggs and 2 per cent, 
immature living eggs. The eggs which had remained in 
normal sea-water contained, as before, about 75 per cent, 
mature eggs, all of which, however, were black and dead, 
with the exception of a few eggs which had begun to divide,* 
and were living. 

The immature eggs were also still living. Upon the other 
hand, the eggs which had been left in the glass tube in 

iTbis clenTQgo was possibly brought about tbrouffh mechanical afpitation; I 
had ropeatedly shaken the dish to facilitate the introduction of oxygen into the 
sea-water. 
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absolute or relatively high lack of oxygen, were nearly all 
livinip! This obserTattou seems to show that the same 
proce68e3 which lead to the maturation of the egg bring 
about its death if they are not inhibited at the right time. 
In this way the process of fertilization becomes a life-saving 
or life -prolonging act. 

V. DO THESE FACTS HOLD FOR OTHEE FOKMS? 

The question of the relation between maturation and 
natural death can be studied most beautifully iu the starfish 
egg because it is possible to obtain it in an immature condi- 
tion, and because maturation follows very rapidly. With 
sea-urfbin eggs conditions are much less favorable since the 
egg maturates within the ovary, and since it is difficult to 
obtain immature eggs during the spawning season* I have, 
therefore, been unable to discover which chemical factors 
determine the maturation of the sea-urchin egg, and to decide 
whether the same circumstances cause the death of the sea* 
urchin egg that bring about the death of the starfish egg; 
and whether the life of the »ea-nrchin egg can be prolonged 
through a prevention of these circumstances. In an indi- 
rect way Lewis and I attempted to answer this question last 
year when we assumed that the destructive processes which 
bring about the death of the unfertilized egg are enzymatic 
(autolytic?) processes which can be inhibited through poisons 
such as KCN.^ 

We did in fact succeed in showing that the addition of a 
small amount of KCN to the unfertilized sea-urchin eggs mark- 
etUy lengthens their life. Even after seven days such eggs 
can be fertilized as soon as they are returned to normal sea- 
water. We also pointed out that, because of the well-known 
bactericidal properties of potassium cyanide, the experiments 
on sea-urchin eggs were not in themselves decisive, and so 

1 LoBB AND Lewis. Ameri€an Jo/umal of Fhu«iotoffif^ VoL VI (ISOSK i>. 305^ 
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began experiments on starfish eggs* which, however, we were 
not able to complete at that time. In dealing with eggs 
which are as long lived as sea-urchin eggs a great develop- 
ment of bacteria in normal sea-water cannot be prevented, 
since a few of the eggs always die and so serve as an excel- 
lent culture medium for the further development of bacteria. 
It need, therefore, surprise no one that the unfertilized eggs 
of sea-urchins, as I was able to show this year, live in sterile 
sea-water for five days, or possibly longer, while they die 
much earlier in ordinary sea-water (about two days). The 
very fact that the eggs of sea-urchins are found mature in the 
ovary indicates that they are able to live a considerable time 
after maturation and that they differ in this respect from 
the starfish egg. 

It is, however, a fact that in the same sea-water the fer- 
tilized and developing sea-urchin eggs live longer than the 
unfertilized eggs. 

It almost seems as if in certain of the higher animals 
there are eggs which develop only when they are fertilized 
immediately after leaving the ovary. Under the direction of 
Professor C. O. Whitman, Harper has shown that the eggs 
of pigeons are fertilized the moment they leave the ovary. 
The sperm lives in a gelatinous mass upon the surface of the 
ovaries,' so that provision is made for the necessary contact 
between sperm and egg. This also does away with the diffi- 
culty which many have found in explaining how the sper- 
matozoon finds its way to the egg in animals in which fer- 
tilization occurs within the body. Definite directive forces 
are clearly not necessary, since a portion of the spermatozoa 
must reach the ovary, through their ciliary motion, by way 
of the uterus and Fallopian tubes. Experiments similar to 

1 Ibid. 

3 Spermatozoa are in general much longrer lived than mature eggs, even though 
great differences exist in this regard in different animals. In the spermatic vesicles 
of the queen bee spermatozoa are believed to remain alive more than a year after 
copulation. 
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those made by Harper upon pigeonß must yet be made upon 

mamiDals, Yet there seems to be no doubt that the mam- 
malian egg of many species is also fertilized before it reaches 
the uterus. Cases of extra-uterine pregnancy also ptjint to 
the possibility that fertilization may ocx^nr at the surfaca of 
the ovary. 



VI. THE PSOLONOATION OF LIFE AKD THE THEORY OP 
FEBTILIZÄTTOK 

Our experiments seem to have proved that the mature 
unfertilized star&sh egg dies within a few hours through 
internal changes, but that the process of fertilization eaves 
the life of the egg. This is true, not only of the fertiliza- 
tion of the starfish egg by spermatozoa, but also for the 
chemical fertilization through hydrogen ions^ Mr. Neilson 
succeeded this year in keeping the parthenogenetic larv^ie of 
starfish alive much longer than has thus far been the case 
(over thirty days), and Dr. Fischer was able to accomplish 
the same for the larvm produced osmotically from unfertil- 
ized sea-urchin eggs. It is therefore possible that the chemi- 
cal or osmotic fertilization of these eggs can give rise to as 
long-lived larv© as the fertilization of the egg through 
sperm. 

But how does the spermatozoon, or the physical and 
chemical means substituted tor it, save the life of the egg, 
and why does the mature egg die when it is not fertilized 
by sperm or artiticial means Y I believe that the answer 
lies in this, that the fertilizing agencies accelerate metabolic 
processes in the egg which, before fertilization, went on only 
slowly. After fertilization by sperm or by the chemical or 
physical means substituted for it, the egg divides and grows 
which it did not do before fertilization occurred. Growth 
is inconceivable without a preponderance of synthetical over 
hydrolytical processes. I lx4ieve it possible that the deter- 
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mining factor in the chemical forces set in motion within the 
egg through fertilization consists in this that the synthetical 
processes in the egg are accelerated. If these processes are 
not inaugurated or accelerated the egg dies. The wasting 
of the body in old age also indicates a decrease in syntheti- 
cal processes. Whether the second critical period occurring 
in old age is similar to the critical period of the egg cannot 
yet be determined. Yet it is not impossible that the ques- 
tion of the prolongation of life at this period should pass 
over into the question of the possibility of accelerating 
synthetical processes. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion that fertilization 
accelerates a series of chemical changes (syntheses?) in the 
eggs which do not occur sufficiently rapidly without spermatic, 
chemical, or osmotic fertilization in the eggs of the majority 
of animals. But why does the mature egg die when these 
processes are not accelerated, and why does it remain alive 
before it maturates? The egg must often exist for years in 
the immature condition in the ovary. In answer I can 
only suggest that the processes underlying maturation are 
at least in some form of a destructive nature (one might 
think of autolytic jyrocesses) which the egg cannot withstand 
for an indefinite length of time without dying. In many 
eggs the velocity of these destructive (autolytic?) processes 
may be greater than in others and this may determine the 
diflferences in the velocity with which the mature, unfer- 
tilized egg dies. It is in harmony with this view that 
when maturation is prevented, or the mature egg is put un- 
der conditions which inhibit the process of maturation or the 
chemical processes underlying it, the life of the egg is 
lengthened. Lack of oxygen or the addition of an acid 
works in this way in the case of starfish eggs ; a slight addi- 
tion of |)otnssium cyanide, in the case of starfish and sea- 
urchin eggs. But since all of these substances injure the 
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eggs indirectly and do not entirely do awny with the 
destractive (autoly tic ?) processes occurring within the egg, 
life is not prolonged to the same extent by these means as 
by fertilization in which case life is prolonged not only 
through an inhibition of the destructive but aiso through 
an acceleration of the synthetical processes. 

That the chemical processes which underlie maturation are 
not identical with those which bring about fertilization 
seems to be sup|M>rted by the observation made above, that 
the same means — the treatment with acid — which causes 
the mature egg to develop and live beyond the bipinnarian 
stage, inhibits the maturation of the immature egg. When 
the mature unfertilized eggs of a starfish are introduced 
tor fifteen to sixty minutes into a mixture of 100 ex. sea- 
water plus 3 c.c. f^- HCl 90 j>er cent of the eggs can, 
under favorable conditions, develop into larvro. If, bow- 
ever, the eggs are introduced into such a solution for the 
same length of time before mafuratiofu the maturation of 
the eggs is prevented either permanently or for a long time.* 
The difference is still more striking when the eggs are kept 
for a shorter time in a mixture of 100 c.c. sea-water and 5 c.c, 
^ HCL This shows that acid affects the process of devel- 
opment and the process of maturation in opposite or at least 
different ways. 

We must now raise the question, How does the behavior 
of naturally parthenogenetic eggs, such as the eggs of bees, 
harmonize with these ideas? 

In naturally parthenogenetic eggs it seems as if the 
processes which underlie maturation pasa over into those 
underlying development. But it is possible that thia is only 
apparently the case, and that in reality it so happens that in 
the processes underlying maturation a metabolic product is 



I The «ffffs which flnaUjr mn tu rate id spito of th« provtrtun trf'nt ropnt with acid 
oft«a besln to olea^^ whi?ii matumticia iacomplet« und dflvelop mtu laf¥iD, while tba 
control engs kept in auroial sea -water do cot d« re lop. 
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formed in the parthenogenetic animals which favors the 
processes of development. We know that an exceedingly 
small amount of hydrogen ions suffices to bring about devel- 
opment in unfertilized starfish eggs; that an exceedingly 
small amount of calcium causes the unfertilized eggs of 
Amphitrite to develop; and that a trace of potassium ions 
brings about the development of unfertilized ChsBtopterus 
eggs/ It is entirely possible that the specific ions or other 
substances necessary to start the development of the eggs of 
the bee are formed within the egg itself through the chemi- 
cal changes taking place during or after maturation, and 
that without the formation of these substances develop- 
ment is impossible. In the case of sea-urchins and starfish 
eggs one might also believe that the processes of maturation 
and the processes of development pass over into each other. 
For it has often been observed that the unfertilized eggs of 
these forms after having resided in "normal" sea- water for 
about twenty-four hours begin to cleave shortly before death. 
This cleavage, however, never goes beyond the two- or four- 
celled stage. This might be explained by the fact that the 
eggs begin to die at this time. After I had found this year 
that the eggs of sea-urchins can still be fertilized after a 
residence of five days in sterilized sea-water (at summer tem- 
perature), I decided to study this question of spontaneous 
cleavage somewhat more closely. If it were true that indi- 
vidual sea-urchin eggs begin to cleave in ordinary sea-water 
after about twenty hours, and cease to develop any further 
only because they soon die, it would be expected that many or 
all should cleave when kept alive four or five days, and that 
a number of them should reach a fairly advanced stage of 
development. A lot of sea-urchin eggs were distributed 
into a series of flasks containing sterile sea- water. One of 
the flasks was opened every morning and a careful search 
was made for developed eggs. 

1 LOBB, FlACHEB, AND NeILSON, lOC. cU, 
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In the course of five days I never found a single divided 
egg, either io the two-celled stage or in later stages of devel* 
opment. It is possible tliat during the last days of the 
experiment a few eggs divided, and that the cleavage cells 
fell apart, Lewis and I found last year that when eggs 
are fertilised forty-eight or more hours after their removal 
from the ovaries they form no membrane and the cleavage 
cells fall apart» I have corroborated this fact this year. 
Usually more than one embryo develops from such an egg, 
becauBe the cells drop apart. I kept this fact in miiul and 
will not deny that a few small egga were present, which per- 
haps represented only half the mass of an ordinary egg. 
But nearly all the eggs were of normal size, and since smell 
eggs are occasionally found even under normal conditions, 
the exf>eriment shows that in sea-urchin eggs also the 
processes of maturation are not continuous with those of 
cleavage, and that entirely different conditions which we can 
bring about through the abstraction of water or the entrance 
of a spermatozoon are necessary that division may occur. 
It cannot be urged that the sterilized water perhaps pre- 
vented the cleavage. When at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment these same eggs were fertilized in sterilized water by 
adding a drop of sperm, they developed to the pluteus stage 
in sterile sea- water. I, therefore, consider it possible that 
where authors describe a cleavage of the unfertilized sea- 
urchin eggs in ** normal" sea-waterj the sea-water or the 
egg had in reality snflFered some change which had escajH^d 
the notice of the observers. One might think of evaporation 
and increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea- water. A 
very slight increase in the osmotic pressure of the sea-water 
is sufficient to cause the sea-urchin egg to divide into two 
cells in the course of twenty hours. One might also think 
of a change in the sea- water brought abiut by the putre- 
faction of the dead eggs. Finally it is possible that a sub- 
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stance is perhaps formed (for example, an acid) in the dying 
eggs which brings about a single cleavage. 

The relations which exist between maturation and natural 
death upon the one hand, and fertilization and prolongation 
of life upon the other, lead us to the conclusion that a "fer- 
tilization" must perhaps come to pass in every egg, even in 
those naturally parthenogenetic. Only, according to our 
idea, the act of fertilization is not identical with the mor- 
phological process which is designated fertilization. It is 
rather a chemical or a physico-chemical act which accelerates 
certain (synthetical ?) metabolic changes in the egg, which 
occur in the egg under ordinary conditions also, only much 
too slowly. The difference between naturally partheno- 
genetic eggs and the eggs which must be fertilized before 
they can develop consists perhaps in this, that to the latter 
the catalytically working substance or complexus of condi- 
tions must be added from the outside in order to accelerate 
the synthetical ( ?) processes, while in the naturally partheno- 
genetic eggs these substances are formed within the eggs 
(possibly in conjunction with the processes of maturation). 

The connection between the prolongation of life and fer- 
tilization clearly points out that every purely morphological 
theory of fertilization's incomplete and that a correct theory 
of this process must have a physico-chemical basis. The 
means of reaching this basis I see in further attempts at 
causing development of unfertilized eggs through unequiv- 
ocal physical and chemical means. 

VII. CONCLUSIONS 

1. Our observations and experiments seem to show that 
in the same sea-water and under otherwise identical con- 
ditions, mature but unfertilized starfish eggs soon die, while 
immature as well as mature but fertilized eggs live longer. 

2. It seems certain that the rapid death of the mature 
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unfertilized Btarfish eggs is deteriniiied by internal condi- 
tions couDected with maturation and not by the bacteria 
contained in the sea-water. The proofs for this are: First, 
mature eggs die jnst as rapidly in sterilized sea- water free 
from bacteria as in nnsterilized water, and secondly, when 
maturation is prevented artificially the eggs may continue to 
live in water containing many bacteria, 

3. We have shown that oxygen and free hydroxyl ions 
accelerate the maturation of starfish eggs; that lack of 
oxygen and a neutral or faintly acid reaction of the sea- 
water inhibit or prevent maturation» The fact that the eggs 
which remain immature in the ovaries of the starfish 
maturate when brought into sea-water seems to find its 
explanation in part at least through this* 

1, When the maturation of starfish eggs is prevented 
artificially through lack of oxygen, or the addition of an 
acid to the sea- water, they remain alive much longer than 
when they maturate. The eggs in which maturation has 
already begun, or has just been completed, seem also to be 
saved from rapid death by these means. 

5, It seems to follow from these facts that the same 
chemical proiresses do not necessarily underlie the process 
of maturation and the process of fertilization. Fertiliza- 
tion by spermatozoa, chemical or physical agencies, lengthens 
the life of the egg, while the changes following the matura- 
tion of the egg lead, sooner or later, to death (through 
autolysis?). It is in harmony with what has been said that 
the same treatment with acid which brings about artificial 
parthenogenesis in mature starfish eggs inhibits the process 
of maturation when used u[)OU immature starfish eggs. 

6. These facts corroborate a suggestion which I have 
made before, that the fertilizing action of the spermatozoon 
consists in this, that it carries into the eggs substances which 
accelerate the course of certain (synthetical?) processes in 
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the egg. Such an acceleration might, for example, be 
brought about through certain ions (for example, the 
hydrogen ions of nucleic acid), yet the possibility that 
such catalytic effects might also be brought about through 
enzymes or other substances is of course not shut out. Yet 
this fact must be considered: that we have been able to 
produce artificially normal embryos capable of development 
through ions, while the careful experiments of Gies con- 
ducted in my laboratory, in which he attempted to find the 
same to hold for enzymes, have thus far failed. 

In conclusion I wish to thank my assistant, Mr. Neilson, 
for the assistance which he rendered me in these' experi- 
ments. 



XXXVII 

OlSr THE PRODUCTION AND SÜPPHESSTON OF MÜSCÜ* 
LAE TWITCHINGS AND HYPERÖENSITIVENESS OF 
THE SKIN BY ELEOTROLYTES ^ 

It has been shown in former publications that a slight 

Yariation in the proportion and character of the electrolytes 
in a tisBue is capable of imparting to that tiBsue properties 
which it does not possess ordinarily, and it has been sug- 
gested that this fact might help us in recognizing the nature 
of a number of nervous and muscular diseaseB, and also 
possibly furnish a means of curing or mitigating theuL 
This f)aper contains some further contributions to the same 
subject. It deals with the determination of electrolytes which 
are liable to produce and inhibit hyperactivity of museales and 
hyperseusitiveness of the nerves of the skinj and tries to 
answer the question whether or not the stimulating and 
inhibiting effects of ions are a fimction of their valency and 
electrical charge, 

L THE PfiODUCTlON AKD SUPPEESSION OF MUSCULAB TWITCH* 
INOS BY ELECTBOLYTES 

1. Our muscles do not normally contract or twitch rhyth- 
mically, but they do so in certain diseases. The main 
electrolyte iu our blood is sodium chloride* When we put a 
muscle into a pure fiodium-chloridü solution of the right 
osmotic pressure (*. e.^ isotonic with the muscle), the muscle 
soon liegins to twitch rhythmically, and these twitchings may 
Inst for several days, or about as long as the muscle lives, 
But when we add a very small, though definite, amount of a 

1 tTnivertiip t^ Chietigo Detennfal PuMiraiiofu (1902), Vol. S, p. a 
3 Part II. pp. 544, 55©» and mt: Fßügert Archit^ VoL LXXXVIH {1901), p.Ä 
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soluble calcium salt, the twitchings will not occur, though 
the muscle lives longer in such a solution than in a pure 
sodium-chloride solution. I concluded from this that we 
owe it to the calcium ions in the blood that our muscles do 
not twitch or beat rhythmically like our heart.* 

To test this idea further, Mr. W. E. Garrey and I under- 
took, in 1889, a series of experiments, not yet published, on 
the behavior of muscles in solutions of sodium salts whose 
anions precipitate calcium. The muscle itself contains cal- 
cium salts, and we considered it likely that these calcium 
salts might help in preventing contractions. We therefore 
thought that by putting the muscle into solutions of sodium 
salts, which, by entering the muscle, precipitate the calcium 
contained in it, we might produce still more powerful rhyth- 
mical contractions than in a pure sodium-chloride solution. 
This was found to be true. In solutions of sodium-fluoride, 
-oxalate, -carbonate, -phosphate, etc., of the proper concen- 
tration (1 gram-molecule in 8 liters of the solution), we 
obtained similar, but more powerful, rhythmical contractions 
than in sodium-chloride solutions of the same osmotic pres- 
sure. Another series of observations confirms the idea that 
it is due to the calcium salts in our body that our muscles do 
not show any rhythmical contractions or twitchings. When 
we inject into the body of an animal any salts that are liable 
to precipitate calcium, we notice almost immediately twitch- 
ings of all the muscles.^ It seems, therefore, rational that in 
the pathology of muscular twitchings the concentration of 
the calcium ions in the blood should be taken into considera- 
tion. It is quite possible that abnormal conditions may arise 
in Ihe body which lead to an increase of such acids in the 
circulation as diminish the amount of calcium ions in the 

1 Part rr, p. 518. See also S. Rinoeb, Journal of Physiology, Vol. VII ( 1886) , p. 291 
In this paper Rin^r also mentions briefly the fact that Ba differs in its action from 
Ca and Sr. 

2 Friedenthal., Enoelmann^a Archiv^ 1901, p. 145. 
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body, P, f/., oxalic acid, or others. The necessary outcome 
would be muscular twitch ings. In that case the ftd ministra- 
tion of calcium salts might cure the disease. 

2. In a recent paper I have shown that the antitoxic 
effects calcium produces when added to a pure NaCl solution 
are a function of its valency and the sign of its charge, inafi- 
much as similar effects can be produced by other bivalent or 
trivalent kations (p. g.^ Mg, Sr, Ba, Zu, Fe, Co, Pb, Al, Cr), 
but not by bivalent or trivalent anions.* The question arises 
whether or not the inhibiting effects of Ca ions in the case 
of rhythmical contractions of muscles are also a function of 
the valency and electrical charge of the Ca ion. My earlier 
experiments were not opposed to such a conclusion. I had 
found that in ™ solutions' of LiCl, NaCl, KbCl, and CsCl 
rhythmical contractions occur, while small amounts of the 
chlorides of Ca, Mg, Hr inhibit these contractions. I have 
since continued these experiments, with the following results: 
When wo put a muscle (the gastrocnemius of the frog was 
used in these ex[>eriments) into a f sodium-acetate solu- 
tion, the twitch ings of the muscle begin at once* The addi- 
tion of from B to 4 c.c. of a m CaClg solution to 100 c.c- of a 
^ sodium -acetate solution absolutely suppresses all twitch- 
ings. But even half the amount suffices for practical pur- 
poses, inasmuch as in this ease only a few beats occur at the 
beginning. MgCI, and SrCl, act like CaCls, But BaCl, 
acts altogether differently. An addition of 5 c.c. of a f» 
solution of BaCl^ to 10 c.c. ^ sodium -acetate solution not 
only does not stop the rhythmical contractions, but makes 
them more jKJwerfuL Instead of the rapid and rather weak 
fibrillary twitchings which occur in a ^ sodium-acetate 
solution, more tetanic and energetic contractions occur when 
BaCl^ is added. I then tried whether the muscle is able to 

1 Part II, p, 70», 

3 Br a f solution is meant a «otatlon wbieb {»^ntains 1 grram-nioleeiil« In a Uteta, 
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beat in a pure BaCl, solution. It goes without saying that 
in pure solutions of MgCl,, CaCl,, and SrCl, a muscle does 
not show any rhythmical contraction. In a ^ BaCl, solu- 
tion, however, the muscle beat for forty minutes; in a ^ 
solution, for one and a half hours; in a ^ BaCl, solution, 
for over an hour; and in a ^ BaCl, solution, for about 
half an hour. The beats showed the same tetanic form char- 
acteristic of the presence of barium. The fact that the beats 
stop sooner in a ^ BaCl, solution than in a ^ solution 
is due to the poisonous effects of barium. The fact that the 
beats stop also very soon in a ^ BaCl, solution is due to 
the enormous absorption of water which occurs in such weak 
solutions.' 

Similar facts were found for BafNOg), and Ba (HO),. 
The most striking fact is that the stimulating power of Ba 
salts is greater than that of the corresponding Na salts. 
In a ^ BaCl, solution the muscle may begin to beat in a 
few minutes and may continue to do so for half an hour. I 
have even occasionally noticed rhythmical contractions in a 
^^g BaClji solution. But I have never noticed any rhyth- 
mical contractions of muscle in a ^ NaCl solution, and as 
a rule even in a ^ NaCl solution the twitchings begin only 
after a long latent period and last but a short time. 

Barium is, however, not the only bivalent kation whose 
chloride possesses a higher stimulating power than that of 
the chloride of univalent kations. It was found that the 
chlorides of the heavy metals are also capable of producing 
rhythmical twitchings or beats of muscles in much lower 
concentrations than those found effective in the case of NaCl 
or LiCl. In j^^ solutions of ZnClg strong beats occurred, 
which, however, did not last long on account of the rapid 
imbibition of the muscle with water, as well as on account 

I The beats in BaCl, solation often do not begin at once, bat after a latent period 
of from two to fifteen minates. 
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of the poisonous eflFects of Zn. In stron^r soltitionB than 
^ no beats occurred. The same was true for ZnS04* 
SolutiOTiB of OlClg and Pb(Nog)g alfio gave rise to a few 
contractions in the concentration of about ^^ to -j^ , 

The fact that the more concentrated solutions of the salts 
of heavy metals did not act is probably due to their poison- 
ous effect. It is, therefore, evident that there are a number 
of chlorides with bivalent kations which are able to produce 
rhythmical contractions at a lower concentration than NaCL 
It would, therefore, be wrong to ascribe the inhibiting effect 
of Ca salts upon rhythmical contractions to the double 
valency and the positive charge of the Ca ions, 

3, Does the effectiveness of salts for the production of 
rhythmical muscular contractions increase with the valency 
of the anion ? This is decidedly not the case, as the fol- 
lowing table shows. In this table are given the minimal 
concentrations of the solutions of various sodJam salts in 
which rhythmical contractions occur: 
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It is obvious that the power of favoring rhythmical con- 
tractions in muecles is not an unequivocal function of the 
valency of the anion. It is likewise obvious that the sodium 
salts whose anions precipitate calcium |x>werfully, like sodium 
fluorides, sodium oxalate, and sodium phosphate, are among 
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the most favorable salts to produce rhythmical twitchings. 
Sodium citrate does not precipitate calcium in the tissues, but 
prevents its precipitating other compounds, and therefore 
practically makes calcium inactive.* But that the precipitation 
and inactivation of calcium is perhaps not the only factor 
involved is shown by the efficiency of sodium formiate. It 
may be, however, that sodium formiate undergoes further 
changes in the tissues, and that one of the products formed 
acts upon calcium. 

All these facts suggest that it might be worth while to 
test the idea whether or not the pathological cases of vius- 
Ciliar hyperactivity and twitching are due to a lack of cal- 
cium in the muscles (or blood), and whether the evil can be 
mitigated by giving calcium salts to such patients. Experi- 
ments must be made in animals to find out whether or not 
such a treatment would do any harm before any therapeutical 
experiments on patients should be attempted. It is our in- 
tention to take up these experiments in the laboratory. 

II. THE DIPFEBENT EFFECTS OP CALCIUM IN THE CASE OP 
MYOGENIC AND NEÜBOGENIO BHYTHMIGAL CONTBACTIONS 

1. While it seems easy to suppress, by the addition of 
Ca, Sr, and Mg, rhythmical twitchings which originate in 
the muscle itself, the question arises whether the same 
means allow us to suppress, with equal ease, muscular twitch- 
ings which originate through the central nervous system. 
The simplest organism in which this can be tested is probably 
the jelly-fish. These animals contract rhythmically. Their 
central nervous system is contained in the margin of the 
swimming-bell, while the center of the animal is said to con- 
tain no nerve-elements except scattered neurons. By a cut 

1 Sabbatani has shown that although sodiam citrate does not precipitate cal- 
cium, it renders it inactive. In the presence of a sufficient quantity of sodium 
citrate, calcium loses, e. (7., its coa^ating effect: Archives ItaUennes de Bioloffie^ 
Vol. XXXVI (1901), p. 397. 
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parallel to the edge we can divide the animal into a marginal 
part, which contains the central ner\'Ous sy stein , and a cen- 
tral part, without a central nervong system. 

When this o iteration ia j^erformed, the margin will go on 
beating in sea-water, while the center will not beat. Ro- 
manes, who was (as I believe) the first to make this experi- 
ment, drew the conclusion that the central nervous system 
was the originator of the automatic contractions of this 
animaL From previous experiments of Anbert,* Howell," 
and Greene' on the heart, and my own experiments on the 
muscles, I concluded that the center of a jelly-fish (Gonio- 
nemus) did not lieat in sea- water on account of the presence 
of certain ious in sea-water, especially calcium, and I showed 
that the center of a Medusa will beat rhythmically in pure 
NaCl or NaBr solution/ The center of a Medusa whose 
margin is cut off seems then to l>6have, to a certain extent, 
like the striped mnscle. It was of some importance to 
find out how tar this analogy goes. The following six sotu- 
tions were f>repared: 

1. lOOcc.^NaCl 

% 100 c.c, 7 KaCl + 1 C.C. -h CalNo,), 

a 100 c,c. ? NaCl + 1 C.C. A Ca{Noj}s 

\, 100 CO, 7 NaCl + 2 C.C. A CafNcH 

5. 100 c.c. 7 NaCl + 4 c.a A Ca(No3)j 

6. 100 c.c. T NaCI+ 8 cx^ A Ca(Noi)j 

In solution 1 the center of a Medusa begins at once to eon* 
tract very rapidly. The velocity of contractions steadily in- 
creases and very soon it l»ecüme3 imfjossible to count the 
contractions. Occasionally the same hapi>eua in solution 2. 
But in the solutions 3 to 6 the center at first remains per- 
fectly quiet. After a latent period of about ten minntee» 
often, but not always, contractions begin in solutions 3 to 5, 

1 AUBEKT. /^Jta^^cr« Arthiv, VoL XXIT KVm \ p. 3RU 

* How ELI., ^i#tcrir(3H Joursuif of PAprji/o/tty^, VnL II (18i>8), p. 47. 

i Gbeene, ibid,, p. m, * Part II. p. SSQ. 
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or even in 6, which last sometimes as long as fifteen minutes. 
These contractions are not as rapid as those observed in a 
pure NaCl solution, and resemble more the normal contrac- 
tions of a Medusa in sea-water. A series of experiments 
was undertaken to find out the minimal amount of Ca re- 
quired to prevent completely all contractions in a pure NaCl 
solution. In a mixture of 100 c.c. of a ^ NaCl solution 
-|- 3 c.c. of a l^m Ca(NOg ) g solution no contractions occurred. 
A series of experiments with a slightly greater amount of 
CaClg were made with the same result. 

The same inhibitory effect can be produced if, instead 
of Ca, Sr or Mg is used. But Ba behaves altogether differ- 
ently. The following solutions were tested: 

lOOcc. jNaNoa 

100 c.c. 7 NaNoa + 1 c.c. m BaCl, 
100 c.c. 7 NaNoa + 2 c.c. m BaCl, 
100 c.c. y NaNoa + 4 c.c. m BaCl, 
100 C.C. ? NaNoa + 8 c.c. m BaCla 
100 c.c. 7 NaNoa -f 16 c.c. m BaClj 

When the center of a Medusa was thrown into any of 
these solutions, the rhythmical contractions began at once. 
The center behaved as if the Ba ion had not been present, 
with this difference, however, that the solutions with a 
larger amount of barium were more poisonous than a pure 
NaCl solution. Ba Aos, therefore, little or no inhibitory 
effect upon the center of a Medusa.^ 

The analogy between the effect of ions upon muscle and 
the center of a Medusa goes still farther. I pointed out 
that possibly the Ca ions in the sea-water and the tissues of 
the Medusa prevent the isolated center from beating in sea- 

I Since this was written I have received, through the kindness of Professor 
Sabbatani in Cagliari, a paper published by his assistant, Dr. ReKoli, in which the 
latter shows that, while Ca and Sr diminish the irritability of the cerebral 
cortex, Ba has the opposite effect : Beooli, **Aziono doi metalli alcalino-terrosi suUa 
eccitabilitä elottrica della corteccia cerebrale," Bollentino d. Societate tra i Cultori 
ddle Scienze etc. in Cagliari^ Torino, 1901. 
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water in the same way as the prespnce of Ca in the blood 
BeemB to prevent our muscles from beating. In order to 
test this idea, I added to the sea- water various salts which 
precipitate Ca, e, g,^ NaF and Na^HPO^, I found that 
when a little more of these salts had been added than re- 
quired to precipitate all the Ca in the sea- water, the center 
behaved indeed in the same way as if it had been put into a 
pure NaCI solution. When a little less Na^HPO^ was 
added, the beats began after a latent period, which varied 
accord ing to the amount of Na^HPO^ added. Rapid con- 
tractions began at ouce when 32 c.c, of a ^ Na^HPO^ 
solution was added to G8 c*c of sea-water. The same result 
was obtained wheu 16 e.c* of a normal NaP solution was 
added to 1(10 L\c, of sea- water. 

The addition of about 13 c.e, of m &odium*ci träte solution 
to 100 c,L% of sea- water also brought about immediate con* 
traction of the Isolated center. This salt does not bring 
about a precipitation of Ca in the sea-water or the tissues, 
but excludes the action of Ca ions m another way. 

I did not succeed in bringing about such results with 
the addition of Na^SO^ to sea-water. Even the addition of 
32 c.c of m. Nag SO ^ to lOO c.c. of sea-water did not give 
rise to contractions, although the irritability of the center 
was increased. Experiments with the addition of NaHCO^ 
remained also negative. But as only a few experiments 
were made with Na^SO^ and NaCHO^, it is jiossible that a 
continuation of the work might lead to positivy results. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the centers can be caused to 
beat through a diminution of the amount of Ca they contain, 
and it may be further argued that the presence of Ca in the 
eea-water is the cause, or at least one of the causes, that pre- 
vent the centers from beating in sea-water. 

It should, however, Ije added that, while a certain diminu- 
tion of Ca iu the center is necessary for the development of 
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rhythmical contractions, the diminution has its limit. It 
appears that, if too much Ca is removed from the tissues, 
the beats will also cease. This is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing facts: When we put the center of a Medusa into 
sea-water to which enough sodium citrate has been added, 
beats begin at once, last for a certain time, and then cease. 
If at this time the centers are put back into sea-water with 
less or no sodium citrate, beats will begin again. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon seems to be as follows: The 
normal center of a Medusa contains too much Ca for sponta- 
neous rhythmical contractions. If we put a center into sea- 
water to which a large amount of NaF, Na^HPO^, or sodium 
citrate has been added, so much of the salt will diffuse at 
once into the organism that at least in the superficial cells 
enough Ca will be eliminated from the field of action to 
allow the spontaneous contractions to begin. Subsequently 
the same will happen in the deeper cells. The process of 
elimination of calcium in the cell proceeds, and very soon 
a period comes when the loss of Ca in all the cells will be too 
great for the contractions to go on. If, as soon as this 
occurs, the center is thrown into normal sea-water, or sea- 
water with only a little sodium citrate or phosphate, citrate 
and phosphate anions will diffuse back from the tissues into 
the sea- water, or Ca ions will diffuse into the cells, or both 
phenomena will occur, and beats will again begin. The same 
reasoning applies probably to the rhythmical contractions of 
muscles and the apex of the heart. 

2. When we put the margin containing the central 
nervous system into a pure NaCl solution, it behaves very 
much like the center, e, g., it begins to beat very rapidly, 
and the rapidity of the beats increases, at first steadily, until 
the poisonous effects of the pure NaCl solutions make them- 
selves felt. But even the addition of large quantities of Ca 
does not inhibit these contractions. For instance, when we 
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add from 2 to 5 c.c, of a | m floltition of Ca(N03) ^ to 100 c.c. 
of ^ NaCl Bolutioo, the margin at once begins its rapid 
beats. The only effect the addition of calcium has is to make 
the rate of the beats a little slower than without calcium, I 
thought at first that the stimulus of the wound caused by 
the cutting off of the margin might be responsible for these 
contractions in the presence of calcium. But this is not the 
case, fur if we put a whole Gonionemus intact into any of 
these solutions, it behaves like the isolated margin. The only 
possible inference is that the margin is much more immune 
toward the inhibiting effects of calcium than the center, a 
fact which I have pointed out already in a former paper/ 
In a pure CaClg solution the margin will not beat 

Inasmuch as the essential difference between center and 
margin which accounts for this difference in the effect of cal- 
cium is the preeeiice of the central nervous system in the mar* 
gin, it may follow from these observations that for the supres- 
sion of twitchings of a nervous origin larger doses of calcium 
might be required than for the suppression of twitchings of 
muscular origin. Preliminary experiments on the motor 
nerves of frogs seem to harmonize with this idea* This sug- 
gests the ptjssibility that^ while a calcium treatment might 
be advisable for the cure of myogenic twitchings^ for the 
suppression of neurogenic twitchings so much calcium might 
be required as to exclude the use of this remedy. This, too, 
is a point which further ex[>eriments on animals must decide 
before the matter may be tried in patients, 

in, THE PRODÜ0TION OF HYPESSENSlTt¥EKES8 OF THE 6KIK 
Br ELECTBOLYTES 

1. In a former paper I have shown that, aside from the 

rhythmical twitchings, the salts whose anions precipitate or 
inactivate calcium also make muscles and motor nerves sensi- 

1 Part n, p. mB. 
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tive to stimuli which normally would not affect these organs. 
For example, when we put a fresh muscle for one or more 
minutes into a ^ solution of sodium citrate, a peculiar 
form of irritability arises (contact-irritability).* Whenever 
the muscle is taken out of the solution it goes into powerful 
tetanic contractions, which cease at once and give way to 
relaxation of the muscle as soon as the latter is put back into 
the solution. When this hypersensitive condition is once 
established, the contractions can be produced whenever the 
muscle is changed from any aqueous solution to any other 
non-aqueous medium, while the contractions cease when the 
muscle is put back into an aqueous medium, no matter whether 
the latter be a solution of an electrolyte or a non-conductor. 
It is rather striking that these phenomena do not occur when 
the above-mentioned solutions call forth at once the rhyth- 
mical contractions mentioned in the previous part of this 
paper. It almost looks as if there existed two allotropic 
states of the muscle substance, the one giving rise to rhyth- 
mical twitchings, the other to the peculiar tetanic contrac- 
tions (contact-reactions) just referred to.' Ultimately, how- 
ever, in all cases, rhythmical twitchings are produced. 

As far as motor nerves are concerned, I have shown in 
the same paper that the same salts which produce this con- 
tact-reaction produce hypersensitiveness of the nerve and 
ultimately rhythmical contractions of the muscle when acting 
upon the nerve alone. 

It might be mentioned here in parenthesis that these facts 
may throw some light upon the action of cathartics. All the 
salts which give rise to the above-mentioned contact-reaction 
or hypersensitiveness act as cathartics when introduced into 
the intestine. The common explanation of their action is 

I Part II, p. 602. 

3 This difference is emphasized by the fact, found by my pupil, Dr. Zoethout 
that an addition of potassium favors the contact-reaction. As far as rhythmical con* 
tractions arc concerned, K has an inhibiting effect. 
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the one which, I believe, was first suggestetl by Schmiede- 
berg, namely, that these salts prevent the absorption of 
liquids from the intestine, and that this retention of liquids 
causes the cathartics effect* I will not deny the effect of these 
salts u|>üu the plienomena of absorption of water from the 
intestine/ but it is obvions from our ex[>eriments that the 
same salts must increase the irritability of the nerves and 
niusi*les of the luteBtine, and that this must faeilit-ate the 
production of peristal ic motionSj possibly through the median- 
ical or contact-stimuli of the f feces upon the nerve-endings 
or the muscular wall of the intestine, 

% These experiments suggested the idea whether or not 
electrolytes are capable of producing also a hypersensitive- 
ness of the skin and conditions that may be comparable to 
the conditions of hyperesthesia or hyjM.*raIgesia. It is well 
known that when we susfjend a pithed frog vertically so that 
its legs hang down, the latter will be lifted at once when 
they are dipjw^d into an acid or alkali of a certain concentra- 
tion, while no such reaction occurs when they are dipped 
into water. The reaction of the animal to acid may be so 
violent as to suggest to a layman the idea that it is suffering 
intense jmin. I wondered whether by an alteration of the 
nature and profKirtion of ions in the skin the sensitiveness 
could be increased or varied in such a way as to make the 
skin as sensitive to the contact with pure water as it natur- 
ally is to strong acid. The exj>eriment8 resulted in my find- 
ing certain solutions of electrolytes which did not seem to 
affect the animal directly, but yet made it extremely sensi- 
tive toward contact with water. The best &f:>lutions for this 
purpose are, as far as my present experiments go, AlCl^, and 
sodium-citrate solutions. The way of proceeding is as fol- 
lows: A number of solutions, pay AlCl^, are prepared, 



namely, £^, 



'J, and possibly ^, Then the weakest 
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of the solutions is first brought in contact with the feet 
of the frog. If the feet are not withdrawn, the next 
stronger solution is used, and, if no reaction occurs, the next 
stronger. If one thus succeeds in keeping the feet of the 
animal for one minute or more in the AICI3 solution, subse- 
quent contact of the feet with common tap- water or distilled 
water makes the animal act as if the water caused the most 
excruciating pain. The feet are violently withdrawn, rubbed 
against each other in a way that one notices otherwise only 
when the feet are dipped into strong acids. If the AICI3 
solution chosen is too strong, the animal will not leave his 
feet in the solution, but will try to withdraw them. But in 
that case its attempts at withdrawing its feet from the solu- 
tion are never as violent as the subsequent attempts at with- 
drawing the feet when brought into contact with common 
water. The stronger the solution of AICI3 is in which the 
feet had been kept, and the longer they had been kept in 
the solution, the stronger their sensitiveness toward water 
will become. 

Sodium citrate acts very similarly to aluminium chloride. 
As the latter is slightly acid and sodium citrate slightly 
alkaline, the possibility was suggested that the H and HO 
ions are responsible for the hypersensitiveness. While it is 
possible to produce occasionally a slight hypersensitiveness 
toward common water by a pure solution of NaOH or HCl, 
the results are very unreliable. It is practically the same if 
one tries to use NaCl solutions to which slight and varying 
quantities of HCl or NaOH have been added. Better results 
can be obtained with solutions of oxalates, sulphates, car- 
bonates, and phosphates. The sodium salts are preferable 
to the potassium salts, for the animal withdraws its feet 
much more rapidly from the solution of a potassium salt 
than from the solution of the corresponding sodium salt. 
This makes it difficult in the case of potassium salts to 
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satarfite the foot with the sufficient number of ions to induce 
the hy perse nsitiveness. 

It goes without saying that the hj"|>ersensitivene98 which 
can be produced by AlCl^ and sodium citrate does not make 
itself felt toward water alone, but to salt solutions also, 
One can find a minimal concentration for each solution of 
an electrolyte at which a pithed frog almost instantly with- 
drawa its feet when they come in contact with the solution. 
This minimal concentration is considerably lowered after a 
treatment of the foot with an AlClg or sodium -citrate solution* 

The production of hypersensitiveness is only one side of 
the problem. The mitigation of the hypersensitivencss is 
the other side. The Tiolent reactions of a frog whern its 
feet are dipped in tap-water after a treatment with AlClg 
can be stopped instantly when the feet are jmt into a normal 
solution of cane-sugar* When weaker solutions of cane- 
sugar are used the feet are withdrawn, and the attempts at 
withdrawing become more noticeable and violent the weaker 
the sugar solution ia Very concentrated solutions of urea, 
e, g., 2n solutions, act similarly, but not so powerfully as 
cane-sugar. Glycerin solutions gave no euch results; 
neither have I been able to find as yet any solution of an 
electrolyte which acted this way, Tlie fact that only very 
concentrated solutions of cane-sugar or urea inhibited the 
hypersensitiveness gave riso to the idea that the diffusion of 
water out of the foot might be the inhibiting factor, and 
that a stream of diffusion in the opposite direction, namely, 
from the outside into the skin, might give rise to a with- 
drawal of the foot. The latter idea could l>e tested* When 
the feet of a pithed frog are dipj^ed into a normal solution 
of cane-sugar, they are not withdrawn, no matter how long 
they remain in the solution. But if subsequently (after 
several minutes) the feet are put into pure water, after a 
few (five to ten) seconds the feet are energetically withdrawn* 
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In this case, obviously, water diflfuses into the skin, which 
previously had lost water. 

There may be electrolytes which act similarly to cane- 
sugar, but 1 have not yet found them. Every solution of 
an electrolyte causes, above a certain concentration, an 
immediate withdrawal of the feet, and this withdrawal is 
the more energetic the more concentrated the solution. 
This differs from the behavior of sugar and urea, which 
above a certain concentration have the opposite effect. 

The lowest concentration at which the solutions of various 
electrolytes will cause a pithed frog to withdraw its feet 
instantly or in from five to ten seconds, is about as follows : 
HCl, .T^orless MgCl, ) 

NaOH, To or less CaCl, U or a little less 

AgNOa, ,T, or less SrCl, f « ^^ ^ ^^"^® ^^ 

FeCla, ft or less BaCl, ) 

HgCl, f"*^^' NH.Cl, 7 to im 

AICI3, Tfto? NaCl 



LiCl 



[ im toy 



It almost looks as if the coagulating effect of the kations 
upon Proteids was of some importance. The powerful effects 
of Ag, CM, and Hg interfere somewhat with the conclusion 
that we are dealing with a pure valency effect, which otherwise 
seems to make itself felt. If, instead of the chlorides, the nitrates 
or sulphates of the same metals are chosen, the order of effi- 
ciency seems to remain practically the same, as far as can be 
judged from an as yet incomplete series of experiments. 

As far as the anions are concerned, the order of efficiency 
is for the sodium salts about as follows: 

Naa oxalate y NaHCOj ) 

Naa citrate, f Na formiate / . . 

Na,SO„ 7 Na, succinate f *^ *<^ 7 

NaHP04,!r NaCl ) 

NaF, r to 7 
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In this case, as in the case of rhythmical contractions, 

th^ oxalates and citrates are the most powerful anioiis of 
this series. It is clear that, in the determination of the 
lowest concen trat ion of a salt which is still able to caii?e the 
immediate withdrawal of the foot, one must remember that 
a nnmber of solutions (e. g,^ AgNO^, AlCl^, FeCl^ , HClj 
NaOH, Na^ citrate, etc.) have an after-effect which makes 
itself felt in an increase of irritability. Other solutions 
(e. g., those of calcium salts) may possibly have the opposite 
effect, namely, to raise the threshold of stimulation for sub- 
sequent tests. 

It was of Bome interest to ascertain whether the results in 
these exjieriments were produced through an action of the 
electrolytes upon the nerve-endings, or uyK>n the nerves 
themselves. In experiments upon frogs whose skin had l>een 
removed from the feet, the results described in this pajser 
could not be produced. The experiment of putting the nerves 
thomselvos into the above-mentioned solutions remained prac- 
tically without effect. It is possible that with solutions of 
much greater concentration results may be obtained. It is> 
therefore, certain that the results observed in our experiments 
are due to an action of the electrolytes upon the nerve-endings 
in the skin, and not to an action ujxjn the sensory nerves/ 



IV. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The exiieriments mentioned in this paper were undertaken 
with two aims in view^ a practical and a theoretical one. As 
far as the former is concerned, it follows from our investiga- 
tions that abnormal muscular twitchings and contractions 
may be brought alxjut in an organism by a reduction in the 
projiortion of calcium (or magnesium) in the mus^des or the 
blood, or ao increase in the proportion of Na and other 

1 The cbtmical irritability uf niascle« U^ as far ua electrf»Iytea aro c*mwrned» 
also ^preater than that of motor ncrre». The feverfia is troti for eiectrlcal stioiulm* 
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kations. In view of the fact that thus far no explanation 
has been found for pathological phenomena of this kind, it 
becomes of some importance to see whether or not in certain 
of these diseases the relative amount of calcium ions in the 
blood is diminished. If this should be the case, the adminis- 
tration of calcium would be the cure for these diseases, which 
thus far have been beyond medical control. It is also 
apparent from our experiments that for the suppression of 
neurogenic twitchings or contractions more calcium may 
possibly be required than for the suppression of myogenic 
twitchings. There has thus far been no clue as to the origin 
of hypersensitiveness or hyperalgesia of the skin. Our ex- 
periments show that slight variations in the proportion of 
certain ions in the skin can cause an enormous hypersensi- 
tiveness. 

As far as the theoretical side of the paper is concerned, 
it was our aim to test the idea whether or not the "stimulat- 
ing" and inhibiting effects of ions are an unequivocal func- 
tion of their electrical charge or valency. Over a year ago 
I tested the same idea without being able to obtain positive 
results, and nothing was said about the subject in the paper 
in which the results were published.* The test was con- 
tinued in the above-mentioned experiments, with results 
which, in my opinion, are equally questionable, if not alto- 
gether negative. 

1 Part II, p. 602. 



XXXVIII 

ox THE METHODS AND SOÜBCES OF ERROR IN THE 
EXPERIMENTS OK ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS' 

1, Because of various papers by European authors who 
have encountered difficulties in repeating or continuing my 
experiments on artificial parthenogenesis I wish to make a 
few remarks on the methods and the sources of error in 
these experiments. I do not need to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of sterilizing the sea- water, the instruments, the hands, 
and the animals themselves; it is self-evident. I wish 
in this connection to mention only the greatest sources of 
error, namely, the tendency of males, especially ripe sea- 
urchins, to fill the sea- water in the pail in which they are 
brought into the laboratory with s|)erm. It is therefore 
advisable to keep the females isolated for twenty-four hours 
or if possible even longer in sea-water free from sperm 
before using them in the experiments on artificial partheno- 
genesis. If one has taken the necessary precautions against 
infection with sperm, the next step is to bring the unfertil- 
ized eggs to development. In the eggs of sea-urchins the 
only effective method which is known thus far by which 
they can be made to develop partbenogenetically consists in 
keeping the eggs for about one and one-half hours in sea- 
water the osmotic pr^snre of which has been increased a 
definite amount. In general it is immaterial how this 
increase in osmotic pressure is brought alxiut, whether 
through evaporation of the sea- water or through the addition 
of salt or sugar or urea to the sea* water. If we wish to 
obtain many and, as nearly as possible, normal lan^se, the 
choice of methods is somewhat more limited. I find after 

1 Archiv für EnlufickclungMmechunik d^ Organitmen, Vol. XIH 11903), p. Ifil. 
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all my experience that the addition of potassium or sodium 
salts, especially potassium chloride and sodium chloride, is 
perhaps the best. The degree of increase in concentration 
is of great importance. If the correct concentration is not 
struck, failure will result, and it is remarkable how greatly 
the necessary concentration varies in different series of 
experiments. Whether the variations are exclusively of an 
individual character and correspond to the different states of 
maturation of the eggs I will not endeavor to say. Possibly 
temperature also has some effect. In order to meet all these 
possibilities I always work with a series of solutions. In 
this way I am certain to obtain good results in at least one 
of the solutions. I use as a stock solution a 2^ normal 
NaCl or KCl solution; that is, a solution which contains 
about 186 g. of KCl in the liter of solution. In my experi- 
ments the solutions were accurately titrated, but this is 
superfluous for most purposes. I take six dishes, each con- 
taining 100 c.c. sea-water, and add to these six dishes the 
series of 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 c.c. of the above 2^ normal 
NaCl solution. The unfertilized eggs of the sea-urchin are 
then distributed into these six dishes (and in addition into a 
control dish containing pure sea-water). 

Differences also exist regarding the time during which 
the eggs must remain in these solutions. It is therefore 
necessary to remove, not all the eggs at once, but at various 
intervals after about one-half, one, one and one-half, and two 
hours. In this way one will certainly strike the optimal 
concentration and time of exj^eriment. Potassium chloride 
has the advantage that it leads usually to the formation of a 
single embryo from each egg, while when sodium chloride 
is used more than one embryo is usually formed from an egg. 
The formation of the skeleton, however, probably occurs 
somewhat better when sodium salts are employed than when 
potassium salts are used. Mr. Hunter obtained very satis- 
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factory parthenogenetic plutei by using sea-water the con- 
centration of which had been increased 80 per cent, to 40 
per cent, by eva[3oration. When the eggs were introduced 
for one to two hours into this concentrated sea- water they 
developed beautifully when returned to normal sea-water, 

A second important circumstance which perhaps plays a 
röl© in these exj^eriments is the tenif)erature* The experi- 
ments at WcK^ds Hole (as well as Wilson^s experiments in 
Beaufort) were all made at Bummer temperature when the 
temperature of the water was 20"^ C or higher. In Califor- 
nia the temperature varied considerably iu my experiments. 
It was often i^retty low and I was occasionally unsuccessful 
in bringing alxjut artiticial parthenogenesis, I attributed this 
at that time to the immaturity of the eggs. Possibly this was 
right, and |KiQsibly this explains the negative results of most 
of the European investigators who worked in winter. Since 
then^ however, I have thought that perhaps the temperature 
affects the results of the experiments in such a way that 
below a certain temjx^rature artificial parthenogenesis does 
not occur, or at least only with difficulty. This idea is 
strengthened by a letter from Mr. Doncaster who has 
worked in Naples, and who informs me that he at first 
obtained only negative results, that be then sus]>ected, how- 
ever, that the temperature of the water in Naples was too 
low^ and so made experiments in water of the temi>erature 
of about 20° C. In the latter case he obtained positive 
results. 

2» What has been said thus far refers only to experiments 
on sea-urchin eggs, esjK^cially Arbacia. Especial care is 
necessary w^ien .working with starfish eggs. A. Mathews 
has observed that the unfertilized eggs of starfish (Asterias) 
after maturation in sea- water can be made to develop by 
shaking, and that a time exists at which the agitation con- 
nected with transferring the eggs from one dish to another 
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is sufficient to obtain larvsB.^ Eggs as sensitive as chis must 
be carefully handled in two directions if one does not wish 
to obtain deceptive results. First it is necessary to transfer 
the eggs from one dish to another in such a way that every 
mechanical agitation is done away with. This is best done 
by using pipettes with a wide opening for sucking up and 
transferring the eggs. The latter manipulations must then 
be made with the greatest care. The second precaution 
consists in this, that whenever the experimental eggs are 
transferred from one solution to another or into sea-water the 
same mechanical manipulation must be repeated in exactly 
the same way with the control eggs. In this way it can 
be determined whether the parthenogenetic development in 
individual cases is attributable to mechanical agitation, or to 
other agents which one employs. With these precautions we 
have made a series of experiments this summer on Asterias 
eggs and have found up to the present time that, independ- 
ently of mechanical agitation, only two methods lead to 
artificial parthenogenesis in starfish eggs. First, the intro- 
duction of the eggs for from three to twenty minutes into 
sea-water to which 3 to 5 c.c. of a ^^ normal HCl or some 
other inorganic acid has been added to each 100 c.c. of sea- 
water. The second method which was discovered by my 
pupil, Mr. A. W. Greeley, consists in keeping the eggs, after 
lying for a certain time in sea-water, on ice for a number of 
hours. Other methods all gave negative results, especially 
heating the eggs which Mr. Greeley also tried. Neither did 
we succeed in obtaining clear results through the abstraction 
of water from the egg, so that I suspect that in my earlier 
experiments perhaps, in which I found starfish eggs to 
develop through an increase in the concentration of the sea- 
water, mechanical agitation really caused the development 

1 1 have since foand that the eggs of the starfish can develop without any notice- 
able external cause. [1903] 
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I believe abo that Delage has in part been led into terror by 
this circumstance when he asserts that about every physical 
and chemical factor brings about artificial parthenogenesis* 
I do not believe that such an assertion could be made on the 
basis of exi)eriment8 on sea-urchin eggs. la Bea-urchin 
eggs agitation does not act this way and this source of error 
which is so inconvenient in working with starfish eggs does 
not exist here. Nevertheless, I made it a rule from the 
first to expose the control eggs to the same mechanical agita* 
tion in the experiments with sea-urchin eggs as the experi* 
mental eggs themselves. 

3, The precautions necessary for the experimentB on etar- 
fish t^ggs must also be used in the experiments on the eggs 
of Annelids, Chsetopterus, and Amphitrite, In both these 
forms it has been poesibk^ this summt^r to bring about arti* 
fieial parthenogenems through shaking and mechanical agi- 
tation of the eggs» In Chsetopterus^ however, this result is 
less certain than in Amphitrit^, If the unfertilized eggs of 
Annelids are allowed to remain in ordinary sea-water without 
jarring the vessel, the eggs do not develop into larvfls any 
more than do starfish eggs. We cannot speak of a '* natural'* 
parthenogenems of these forms, If^ however, they are 
allowed to remain for thirty minutes in the sea- water the 
unfertilized eggs of Amphitrite can be made to develop into 
iRTvwt by squirting them from one vessel into another by 
means of a pipette. This does not succeed with every culture, 
but still very frequently*^ It is possible, however, to cause 
the unfertilized eggs of Amphitrite to develop every time 
without agitation, when they are introduced into eea-water to 
which a small but definite amount of a soluble calcium salt 
has been added. It is not necessary to return the Amphi- 
trite eggs from such a solution to sea-water* They develop 

II suf pf^ct that tbesküldnq affects tb« dtsvelopmcttlof the e^frotuxlu &ti indLr^et 
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in such a solution to swimming larvae. Just as hydrogen 
ions bring about the development of larvae from starfish eggs 
calcium ions bring about the development of Amphitrite 
eggs. The addition of 2 to 5 c.c. of a normal calcium-nitrate 
or calcium-chloride solution to 100 c.c. of sea- water is suflS- 
cient for this purpose. 

I repeated and confirmed this year my earlier experiments 
on the specific effectfe of potassium ions on the development of 
unfertilized Chsetopterus eggs. These eggs develop when 
a small but definite amount of any soluble potassium salt 
(KCl, KNO3, KjjSO J is added (about 1 to 2 c.c. of a 2^ 
normal solution of one of these salts to 100 c.c.) to sea-water. 
It is not necessary to remove the eggs from this solution and 
to return them to normal sea-water. It may perhaps be well 
to emphasize especially that calcium and potassium ions have 
no specific effect upon starfish eggs, that potassium ions are 
in the same way unable to cause the development of Amphi- 
trite eggs, and that calcium ions are ineffective in the case of 
Chaetopterus eggs. 

4. The following facts are also indirectly of importance 
for the methods of the experiments on artificial partheno- 
genesis. All the ions which bring about parthenogenesis in 
starfish, Amphitrite, and ChsBtopterus, also bring about at the 
same time agglutination of these eggs and the formation of 
giant embryos. The problem at which Driesch once worked, 
and which in sea-urchins is beset with great difficulties, 
namely, to bring about the coalescence of the contents of 
several eggs, succeeds beautifully in these experiments, and 
to a large extent especially in the eggs of starfish. I need 
scarcely emphasize the fact that it is of great theoretical 
importance that the ions which bring about artificial parthen- 
ogenesis also in a definite sense and at the same time alter 
the physical state of the egg. I have not yet succeeded in 
finding a specific ion which brings about the development of 
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the unfertilized eggs of sea-urchins. It would be of interest 
to determine whether such an ion when it is found also hriogs 
about an agglutination of the sea-urchin eggs* 

In other forms. Nereis. Podarke, and Phascolosoma, the 
experiments have been carried far enough so that we can e ay 
that artificial parthenogenesis (swimming larvm) is possible in 
these. The experiments, however, have not yet been worked 
out sufficiently in order to allow them to be published. 

We can say with certainty of the methods given here that 
they lead to successful results in the American forms on the 
Atlantic ocean. In the attempt to discover new methods it 
may jserhaps be well to keep the following (theoretical) con- 
siderations in vieWj which I have discussed in greater detail 
in various earlier papers. The artificial methods for obtain- 
ing parthenogenesis must be able^ first of all, to favor the 
liquefaction or other destruction of the nuclear membrane. 
Secondly, they must also alter in a definite way the physical 
properties of the protuplaem (viscosity, etc.). It seems that 
in the eggs in which artificial parthenogenesis has succeeded 
thus far (and possibly in many, if not all, other eggs) chemical 
changes take place under natural circumstances in the unfer- 
tilized egg, which endeavor to alter the egg in the two direc- 
tions mentioned above; that these, however, under ordinary 
conditions occur bo slowly that the egg dies before it under- 
goes actual cell-division. Those circumstances which axe 
able to accelerate these natural processes will also bring about 
the development of the unfertilized egg. 
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Absorption of Water: relation of, to 
regeneration, 223 ff. ; a basis for judg- 
ing effects of ions, 453; effect of H. 
and OH. ions on, 464 ff.; by muscles 
and soaps, 510 ff. 

Acid»: physiological effects of, 453 ff., 
501 ff. 

Actinia cara: heteromorphosis in, 166. 

Actinia diaphena : heteromorphosis in, 
171. 

Actinia equina: heteromorphosis in, 
166 ff. ; stereotropism in, 170. 

Actinia mesembryanthemum: geotro- 
pism in, 183; basal end preferred in new 
growth, 201. 

AcTiNOHPHÄRiUM : exception to Pfltl- 
ger's law, 440; liquefaction of proto- 
plasm of, 448. 

Adamsia ronoeletti: heteromorphosis 
in, 166. 

Adventitious roots : stereotropism of, 
i:«. 

AOLAOPHENIA PLÜMA : heteromorphosis 
iuj 115, 130; morphology of, 130 j deter- 
minants of heteromorphosis in, 132: 
stereotropism in, 135: longitudinal 
growth of, 136; larvfe of, 137; gootro- 
pism in, 176. 

Alg^: influence of direction of rays of 
light on, 5, 89; heliotropism of swarm- 
8iK)res of, 283. 

Amblystoma : influence of central nerv- 
ous system on development of, 436 ff. ; 
galvanotropism in, 440 ff. 

Ammonium chloride: effects on regen- 
eration and growth, 246. 

Ammothea : segmentation in, 340. 

Amoeba: spontaneity in, 321. 

Amphipyra : heliotropism in, 21 ; stereot- 
ropism in, 21; geotropism in, 44. 

Amphitrite: artificial parthenogenesis 
in, 770. 

Anemonia sulcata : heteromorphosis 
in, 166. 

Anihotropy: influence of intense light 
on, 62. 

Antennularia : heteromorphosis in, 
628 ff. 

Antennularia antennina: geotropism 
in, 177 ; growth in, de|>endent on geot- 
ropism, 191-204; variation in, 204; irri- 
taoility and growth in, 2i3; hetero- 
morphosis in, 249. 

Ants: influence of less refrangible rays 
of light on wingless form, 11; heliot- 
ropism of winged form, 19,113; rela- 
tion b<»tween heliotropism and sexu- 
ality of, 52, 113; factors determining 
nuptial flight of, 53. 



Arbacia (sea-urchin) : effect of change 
of concentration of sea-water on cleav- 
age of eggs of, 2.53 ff. : twin production 
in, 303 ff. ; limit of divisibility of em^ 
bryo of^ 323 ff. ; lack of oxygen and &eg- 
meutation of eggs of, 400 ff. ; effect of 
ions on unfertilized eggs of, 576 ff. ; on 
fertilized ej^gs of, 581 ff. ; artificial par- 
thenogenesis in, 624 ff. 

Artemia MüLHAUSENii: artificial con- 
version into Branchipus, 237 ff. 

Artemia salina: conversion into Mol- 
hausenii, 237 ff. 

Artistic impulse: anthropomorphic 
conception of, 165. 

AscARis : agglutination of eggs of, 678. 

AssociATi\'£ MEMORY : definition of, 365. 

AsTERiAs (star-fish): geotropism in 
183 ff., 291 ; artificial parthenogenesis 
by shaking eggs of, 768. 

AsTERiAs FoRBESii: artificial partheno- 
genesis in. 644 ; prolongation of life of 
unfertilized eggs of, 728 ff. 

AsTERiNA uiBBOSA : geotropism in, 183. 

AsTERiNA TENUISPINA: heliotropism in 
183. 

Auditory nerves: relation of, to orien- 
tation, 188. 

AuRELiA aurita: relation of concentra- 
tion of water to contractions of, 561. 

Bacteria: heliotropism of, 15; orienta- 
tion iufiuenced by assimilation, 15. 

Balanus perforatus: negative stereot- 
ropism in. 111; change of sense of 
heliotropism in, 113, 272, 417: depth- 
migrations of, 290. 

Barana castelli: regeneration of, 338. 

Bases: physiological effects of, 461. 

Bathometric distribution : of pelagic 
animals, 178: physiological conditions 
determining, zSii ff. 

Beetles : heliotropism of, 56, 70, 85. 

Blood-vessels: development of, 297 ff. 

Bombyx : parthenogenesis in, 580. 

Bombyx lanestris: heliotropism in, 38. 

Bombyx neustra : geotropism in, 85. 

Brain: regeneration of, 251; physiology 
of, in worms, 345 ff. 

Branchiomma: explanation of eye on 
gill of, 97. 

Branchipus : Schmankewitsch*s experi- 
ment on, 237. 

Bryopsis: organization controlled by 
external forces, 202. 

BuRSARiA : heliotropism in, 1"). 

Butterflies: sleep of. 37; heliotropism 
in, 20, 37. 
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CATJkl^YTir RUBHTAifcBä ! iiiiportauce in 

CATEapiLLABs: heliotroitism in, SO, 42, 

IL 
CKi^L-Dlvlüloni t mM^haDics of* 389. 

CuiiEACTis AtTRANTtAcA : hßtcromürpho- 
»Ih in« 166. 

CsBEBBATULca MAlK^tKATVd: brain 
physiok»(ry of. SM If. 

CE.i{tAKTiit7» M£iiBUAKArEt<<i: sf^retion 
of T due to friction* 99; Inck of bi^tPrrN 
iDiifphfisU iu, 116; fontiatkm of t4^ii- 
tact es of, 1IÖ ; hot*!romorj>Ko*iis itu IniO; 
mlDt ion bet wcR^n form and LrrLtahiiity 
of^ i't2: lifi? pht-nomfnin of, 1^; impor- 
tancf^ of turKX»]* ill- 1^ ff ; external doti- 
ditiuns in for mat ion of tube^ of^ 165* 

CsjETOPTEiErs : artifieial pa rtb en offline- 
»H in. -m 57^* ft46, 074, 170; »pwific 
effeot^i of it ion*, on, ^iiil. 

Chkwicai* HTrMULf: ofii^nttitioct of 
MuKca U>ward, 56, 

CHE^OROPflTLlj-DEAKiNQ PL, 'iSTa : luflu- 

oncc of lii^ht on movenipnts of protCH 
plasm oft 6. 

CifBOMATOFFiOKFa: distribution in Fan- 
duln«i, -^00. 

CiajsA iisTEÄTtNAUB: orKanieHtion af, 
JS15: rcj^ne ration of m^rvous ?y intern of, 
217; tbrf?shold of »tlmulntion of, 219* 

Cladckyi^a: evotnjpiäm in« 201; hv'tpro- 
morphofiis in, 2;iO. 

Cli^AVAae: «fpneral remarkic. 253 ff. ; 
lack of ^Tiyffpn and, 373 ff j carbon di- 
oxide and, 399 ff.; pureoxygt^n tiud,^4. 

Ci^KPsrNK: oxygeo otcpHsari- for matn- 
ration of »>ffirs of« 734. 

CocctNEi^LA ; ff**titropi.Nm in* 85, 170. 

CocEBOAC« : «votropi^m in, 86, 1^. 

CoLOB PRKPEKKfrrE: atitbrorKymorpbii; 
idea of, 16. 

CoUpKN^A-rfmY MOVKlfENTii: iDfinfiUC« 

of inner ^uron, l«ö. 
OiKTArt'HTittULi: effort on arientatiou, 

193: tfffpct on orfrnntKAtion of, 214. 
CoPBpnpft: lit'liotropism of. 282: cbangu 

of »en^ of bbliutroplBni, 3S3 £f., 417, 
Cbtftopr; 4itrn.*otrtipi9m In, 110. 
CTlttOLAmtCA^ tnflncnco of Hck of oxj- 

gaaoii, ^Hff.; iiifiunnCFi of carbon ifU 

oxide on, W^ ff. 

CtJCUiCAiiiA cucrumiB: freotropisiu m, 
IBOIT. 

Cum A RATHKn : heliotrnpism in, 73 ff, 

Ctcla»: eff<*ct of bydroffeo on heart-beat 
of. 117, 

DafhnIa FTiiEX: airt'K anthropumor- 
phic Ida« of, S»; Lubbock's idea of 
prefenpnci" " in, IG. 

DbPTW DISTftlnCTION ASP ttlOftATtON: 

csoudition«! detenuiüinK, ^9 If» 



D^VEiX>rMHT«T OF omoANS: inäuence of 

llffht on, 425 W. 
DnT$«iBiLii Y or UATT£B : orieEiiatloD of 

partiijlptt, IHj Uinit5i of, 321 ff, 
DsoiüEBA : reactioQj* of, £B6. 

EABTtfwOBMH: lic^lioirotiiHtn in, 73, 77; 

brain pliyt^ioJo^y of, ^yii IT. 
EcTUlstTs; Hj^ninnlntion not influenced 

by liifbt, 427. 

Electkical waveh: phyf^ioloaieal ef- 
fectir of. 482 ff . 

EuuRVONii: TiäHüR: effectt^ of lou^ oi>» 
565 If. 

Ei'H E H ERt P .£ : geot ro pi^m in, 44* 

EtJ DEN P R] U M K At EMOAUH : bC I lot foplsm 

in* KJrtj bPteromorpbosis in, 140. ITS; 

influetice of light on itrowtb of, 42H* 
EtQLEXA ;_ influRnce of dire<;tion of Ttkfü 

on* 14; inßueuce of r(?frzinji?iMlit3r of 

rays on* 14; «euNiitiTe sijot of* 7», 
Eye« : relation between irritability and, 

Febtti,I£ATION : nature of, 559, 620» €38, 
6*6; thei>rj-*»f, tl&i, 7m 

Fly iLARV^l: boliotropism of. 2». flS, 
IS«, 

FoRri CÜL A A V Rt vu h A BT A : bei introph m 
of, 22; flteri^otropitsra of, 110, 15(^ 

FREEztxri t effucts of, JSS. 

Frk'TIos' t a ciiufle of morenient, 107* HO; 

FuK DD HI « : d 13 ithIu pmen t of e mbryo of, 
^fi if* ; sensit i Vent." s!* to lack of tixyi^pu^ 
300, 397 ; effects of lack of oxygen on 
carfliac activity of nnibryos, 401 j in- 
fluence^ of light on embryos of* 434; 
offect;^ of ion^ on, äi50 if.; paruieni»* 
Ij-enesU in, «82* 

Fu^iIO^: of cU^avai^e ooll» throuffb lack 
of oxygon, 38.5. 

GALVANOTitopissi* of Auibl/j^ttmirt. 440 
ff.; theory of, 140 ff.; of Cru^tacoauä, 
«7. 

QAHKARua LOCUST A : beliotropism In, ia, 

Gahybosttla: divisibility of, 321* 

ÜEOMETRA PiKiAHi A ; heliotroplüm in, 10. 

GsoTnopiftM: ill Porthi'siJichry-orrbcea, 

33 r i n L^'i >it U ipte rn * 4 3 : i i j V r 1 1 p h i py ra^ 

44; in Bonibyx, ä5; ibt-nry nT, ItL'i in 

Hy<i n t'i d s, 174 ff. ; i ti f ret* -s w i m m ing' 

flnimab^l78; in AÄterma. 1Ä*: rlt*tMni*I- 

enci? on i oner ear, 185; influ»*nr.- of, on 

a*is of eje&, 186; io Antenmilaria au- 

teniiioa, 251; relation of, to bi^liotro- 

plnm. 385; in LoliAi;}, 2fl2; in ä^tar-flitb, 

GoNiONEKü« ; ©ffeetii of ions on S53, 5»? 

partbenofreneäis in, fVO, 7^, 
IfONOTttTBEA LOVEX o ' abnormality of 

Rfowtb in, 144; biiteromorphoais it!« 

Oravitatiox: relation toUghtj l^j, %m* 
efft»et*t of* on C^riantbuÄ, J 07* 100, l^U 
ff. ; **fft'Ct of, on orientation of biKly, 
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186; effect on position of eyes, 186; rela- 
tion to hetoromorphosis in Antennula- 
ria, 191 ff. 

Green hlippeb animalcule: heliot- 
ropism of, 15. 

Growth: phenomena of importance in, 
175; dependence of, on »eotropism, 191 ; 
relation between concentration of sea- 
water and, 228 ff. ; relation of, to quan- 
tity of water, 247; and regeneration, 
252. 

H^MATOCOCCUS : heliotropism in, 114, 
283. 

Heart: action of potassium salts on, 
296. 

Heliotropism: identity of, in animals 
and plants, 1 ff., 89; influence of direc- 
tion of rays on. 2, 4, 5, 16. 53, 91. 108, 265; 
in plants, 4; in Hydra, 8; in Euglena, 
14; in Infusoria, 14; in bacteria, 15; 
in Bnrsaria, 15; methods of ezperi- 
meDtnti^tu, IT; ii»^irHtlvt' fninii nif, 17, 56; 
pOMitivt! furnj of. Hi 'lA; itfrri of col- 
ored rays cin, 18, 2» tf.; ui «iriU, 19, 52; 
Iti eal4?njil|Eirs, 3X 12, 74; in lly larTae, 
Ü0; iiiver^iitii of M'nHP of, 2lh ^* 265 ff., 
UJ ff, ; iri Ampbipyni, 21; ici Korflcula 
uuriciilaria, 22; uiTi^qt of temji^jrature 
fm 31; in l>uttor(!i<*s 37; in lk>mbyz 
lanüT^tris 3^; in Htith», 3H; in Sphinx 
puphMrbiff), l^i in CJeonietrn piniaria, 
If»; p<4 r i od levari at ittiiH m, ^0; in Papi- 
lio mnclinon» k2i m iilant lier, 45; in 
hfPtloÄ, öfl, 70, ¥L"j; in Mn-incHrijUS, 56, 
113; character of protoplasm in. 57; 
in Musca. .57; in Tenebrio molitor, 70; 
in June duk-s, 71; in Mololonthh vul- 
garis, 71; in Cuma rathkii, 73 ff. ; in 
earthworms, 73, 77: in Gammarus lo- 
custa, 73; in leeches, 73; in planaria, 
73; in snails. 73; distribution of, in 
animal kingdom, 73; variations of, ac- 
cording to pole of animal, 79, 83; not 
dependent on central nervous system, 
M, 221; in sessile animals, 89; in Spiro- 
graphis Spallanzanii, 90-110; Sach*s 
theory of, lOi; in hydroids, 103; in Ser- 
tularia, 103^2tt6j relation of, to instinct, 
109; sexuality in relation to, 113; in 
Balanus n«*rforatus, 11.3, 272,417; lack 
of, in TuDularia mes<*mbryanthemum, 
126; in Eud^ndria, 141; effect of, on 
heteromorphosis, 174; in Asterina ten- 
uispina, 183; in Ciona, 221 ; in Limulus 
polyphf^mus, 267; theory of, 270: in 
Polygordius. 273; intensty of, 273; effect 
of concentration of sea-water on, 279, 
282; in Temora longicornis, 282; in 
Cope|K>ds. 283; difference in locomo- 
tion under influence of, 2)M; liberation 
of energ>' in, 286; in Luligo, 291 ; lack 
of oxygen in, 417. 

Heredity : theory of, 319. 

Hetebomorphohis: in Aglaophonia 
uluma, 115, l:iO; definition, 120; in Tu- 
bularia mesembryanthemum. 120 ff.; 
in Plumularia pinnata, 137 ; in Euden- 
drium. 1.38, 140,172; effects of aeration 
on, 140, 144; in Sertularia, 142; in Go- 
nothyrea lovenii, 144, 173; in Cerian- 



thus membranaceus, 150; in Actinia 
cara, 166; in Actinia equina, 166; in 
Adamsia rondeletti. 166^ in Anemouia 
sulcata, 166; in Cereactis aurantiaca, 
166; in Actinia diaphena, 171; law gov- 
erning, 173 ; influence of geotropism on, 
191 ff. ; in uninjured organs, 196; casu- 
istic ideas of, 249; in Antennularia an- 
tennina, 249; in Cladocora. 2.50: in 
horse-shoe crab^ 267 : in Hiruainae. 341; 
in Hirudo, 343; in Crustaceans, 627; in 
Hydroids, 627 ff. ; in Antennularia, 628 
ff. ; in Campanularia, 629. 

Hybridization : po^sibilitv of, between 
ChsBtopterus and Echiuoderms, 678. 

Hydra : heliotropism of, 8, 73; theory of 
polarity in, 117, 118,216; regeneration 
in, 149, 1.50, 173, 2a5; amount of sub- 
stance necessary for regeneration of, 
336. 

Hydroidh: heliotropism in, 108-5; stere- 
otropism in. 111; heteromorphosis in, 
115, 116, 627 ff. ; geotropism in, 177. 

HYDROMEDCSiS: influence of ions on con- 
traction of, .541 ; Romanes^ ideas of, 541. 

Hydrostatic prehhure: importance of, 
for growth of tentacles of Ccrianthus, 
175; relation to geotropism, 181 ff. 

Hydrotropism : in Plasmodia, 179, 182. 

Hypersensitivbnehh of skin: produc- 
tion and suppression of, by electro- 
lytes, 748 ff. 

Infusoria: heliotropism in, 14, 73; re- 
generation in^ 205: importance of nu- 
cleus in, 321 ; influence of lack of oxy- 
gen, 636. 

Instinct: inherited, 61; movements 
called instinctive due to physical laws, 
107; physical laws in. 107-110; anthro- 
pomorphic idea of, 165. 

Ion-proteids: importance in absorp- 
tion of water by muscles, 510 ff. ; rOle 
in life-phenomena, 544 ff. ; relation to 
ciliary movements, 5.55 ff. ; in parthe- 
nogenesis, 646 ff. 

Ions: physiological effects of, 450 ff., 501 
ff . ; in relation to absorption of water 
by muscles, 464 ff.; velocity of migra- 
tion of. in relation to toxicity of, 474 
ff. ; and rhythmical contractions of 
muscles, .518, .5.59; effects of. (m devel- 
opment of muscle, 565 ff. ; effect of, on 
undifferentiated embrvonic tissue, .565 
ff. ; in artificial parthenogenesis. .576 
ff. ; effect of, on fertilized eggs or Ar- 
bacia, 581 ff. ; effects of, in artificial 
parthenogenesis of giant and dwarf 
embryos of Arbacia an« I Chietopterus, 
674 ff . ; effect of, on nerves, 703 ff. ; toxic 
and antitoxic effects of. 708 ff. 

Irritability: a function of tempera- 
ture, 36; sex-differences in, .56; relation 
between structure of body and, 76: 
distribution of. HO; and form, 152; and 
organization, 213; dependence of, on 
concentration of medium, 262. 

IsopoDs: change of sense of heliotro- 
pism of, 419. 
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JuNE^avo larvje; bei i öt rtipism üf, 20,71 - 

Lack or oxvoksj: infltiRne^ ftf, cm fibh 
titähryoSf Bn> ff. * liod Perea ftiinatilb. 
am; jphj'bioNMTJCHl effect** of, ano ff.; 
and Cop^tKid^, Tili; and Ctenolubru^ 
e^tf^, 3^4 j mfluencp nf, pp Fufidulu?» 
itt;^ .Tlri^ 3{)j ; ami »;^i^mt;iiitEitioD of eff^, 
41)11 ff. ; and cardiac activity" of fish em- 
brro«^ 4(U; ami CjtLüs larw, 417; atid 
h^licitropism^ 417; and piirmcmi cbIUi 
130. 

LKEcMKä: hHfotropi^m in, 73: t»ml end 

i>i 5^111 in, 79: lack of n.wfJnRratioji in, B41 
ff»; brüin pliysiolüfo' of, 3Ö1. 

L£FtnoPT£ftA : hdiliotropitiin in, 7. ^, 441, 
,H, M, ftl, 74, m-, chRmutroiiUm in, 112. 

LEl^rocTTKH: biitfratioD uf^ due to 
jitorootrtitii^m, HL 

LioHT: (»ffprt of direct ion of ray oil 
mrnrrrunr^. J. 1, 5, 16, 53, Ul, 10S, SüTp; 
rlf4-rTivK' rav>of*3, ä; effe^^t of üliHU^^' 
ill inti'ii^^itj' i>f, 3. HÜ.27tJ; «effect of, oti 
t^warm-siHirf^s cif nl^^t ■''* ■ «'fTcct of, on 
Lujiidiipterrt, 7 ; nff*>ct cift on !'rotoEaa, 
7: in*^hnnical *>ffi*cts ai, 7; i^ffnct of, 
on wüter fleaji, Si *'ffcet i>r, on Dnpbuiu, 
y: inlln^^ncioK "nistiitctiv*'^' niiivr'- 
iiieiits„ 10 i, HJ(I: »»fftfct oft on dirvirloji- 
mffut of orKan»^» 4-"» ff* ; i+ffe^t of* oo 
FuQdulu»; «Miibryo*, 434 (!♦ 

LlWLLt>^ POLVl'TTEMua : lu'liotmnl*m in, 
2Ö7. ÜS?( : ioüü motion deitcö<:lpnt un 
50M*e of hpliotrojiinm «f, '^. 

LoLJOO: lM*liotroi»ism m. ÄJli siKotro- 
pisni in* ^«. 

LossofWates: effect of> on ckifivagiv 
^.VHt influenf^e oft on t^mbfyo*, 306, 314, 

LvHB&iruH PtETiDüa: brain phy^^iolo^fj' 

of, am 

Lvacv.GU» STAOXAwa: «rn>wLh in. 229* 
Macemkltes: blindneHS of* as related 

to 5*«^ J. 5ft. 

M A to E Lias hotoromorphoüi» in^üSSff. 
MATr ratios: of uüf<*rtilixed eg^tfs of 

*tiif-ftsb, Tin ff. 
Mkduha : iwriotiic nn'^cation of, 369; ion- 

proteidft in, .544; locomotion of, 5.i3; 

pff<?*tä of Cb Ions on* 753- 
MlEi«ni^NtaA Vt'tOAKta: boliotropii^ii] 

111, 7L 
Me«rK'AKPCT^: influence of Ught on. 6. 
MeTAMuül'ltoälii : iDflu&QCä of oontrul 

nervous j^ygtum on, U», 
Hrriii.LA^ eoiicctptioiis of, 3S4. 
HlüEATtüK« or ÄüiMALü \ influence of 

«ootroplnm oti. \^\ physiological oon- 

ditiotiä dvi^snnifiinif, 28lf ff. 
Moths: heliotropism in, 7* 3J^. 
fAvujxvj^v. EU BKTct«! : dcTelo pfiiof it of,;%l3. 
McrtCA voMTTotilA: helitropbm in, Tj«?, 

113; stereotropisuu in, «U,IV'4; effect of 

h »a t on 4» r i«? u ta t ion o f , d"i : re I a t ion f if 

orientntion oft to cliemical ^timnli*tiö: 

ii]iov0iii(?titfi dQc to äum of stimoii, 112. 



MrncLiS: nb^sorption of wat*r bj\ 710 ff* ; 
riiycbnijcti! ct^nlmcHonH of, Tiüi ff,: 

tion and ?«ii]iiir««s^i^i[i of tw^itchiuts^ of, 
by electrolytuA, 74*i ff. 
MYiilP^: ^tefPotropUiii in, 110. 

NEMEfETiNEs : brain phy^iolojo' of, 3^ B. 

Nebels : bmin pbyi*ioloffy of> 3^^ Bftifi- 

cial pa^thecl0^n<»si^i iu, 772. 
Nerve; rnt^ni^mtion of, 'J17, a,"i2; effects 

of fluorides on, 703 ff. 
NpctfcFS: effect of, on *rfi>itfl|i, ^Iff, ; 

the ort^an of onidation, Mia» 

Ofi^LLA: formation of. in Ciond, !£16, 

<Kdsmai inönencp of oHinotic pnissttre 
on* 471; increa^^o in o^^inotlc pressure of 
mni^clc cao^inif. 51.'k 

Oh A J. PLATKy: in Cerianthus» 159, lött 

Okritoltte» : elmn^es of enuclenti'd 
pieces of» TAIO^ 507. 

Oboa9i!Izatiox: dep<«ndan|. on ork'nt-n- 
tion. 101, 192: relationship irf, to 
irrowth, 1^1, 2.>1; iuternrtl enuH"> of* 
mw .Sacbs tbnnry ipf, 2<i7. *:i | . :ti:, 2)5 : 
Li(.M»b^*E theory of, 21IW' rrlalioii'^fiip of, 
U> irritability, 213; in Ciona. 215; erii- 
bryonnl* 319. 

OMlt?*t ATlfiSf : influ4*nct* of direction of 
niys ort, 2, 4» Ä, JU* ri3, ttl, JOh, ^ti'V i influ- 
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4)f (rrnriratioit on, I7fl, ITt. Hm^ tfcivi-rns 
re«iineriilion and lirti'mmoriilniuii^, 

OKTHiiTfiOPl«M : of organs, 2; in dorsi- 
v^ntra! an i mal »it P7* 

OttüoTiL' l^BEüSLrBE: relation of» ti» 
«rowtb, 22JS, 240; in barstiiitf of «»gtf- 
intern bra ne, 306* relation of, to abjicil'j>' 
tion by miisclo, IflO; in [larrheno^enosis, 
(HO, l^ff. 

Otolith»: relatioci of, to «aotmpism, 
1*7, \m, 

OiVL>EN (sue Laek of Oiy^n): rOl*^ of. 
in beliotropinrn, l."i ; relation of, in re- 
ffen*^ration, 240, ^Tiä: Hoopi?'*S»'>lH'r'- 
tbeoty of action of, S71 ; rplntion of» to 
cleavage, 394; relntiim of, to growth, 
40a 

Pa stopoo» : reKflnef ation of, 338. 
Papilio mach AON : heUotropbm in, 12. 
pAHTRRNOOEKEiil«!: artiücinl, ikW ff». 

638 ff.: in Arbocia. .=^7« ff,, «24 ff.; in 
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Phascolosom A : artificial parthenogen- 
esis in, 682, 772. 

Photokinetics : definition, 265; reac- 
tions influencing, 286 ff. 

Phoxichilidium maxillara : regenera- 
tion of, 338 ff . 

Phtsiolooical problems: discussion 
of, 497 ff. 

Physiologic unit : idea of, 322. 

Pigment : relation of, to gravitation, 190 ; 
in Tubularia, 210; influence of lack of 
oxygen on, 420. 

Plagiotropic organs: definition, 2. 

Planaria: heliotropism in, 73, 77; pho- 
tokinesis in, 287 ; heteromorphosis in, 
^44 ; brain physiology of, 352 ff. 

Planorbis: influence of light on seg- 
mentation of, 427. 

Plant lice: heliotropism in, 45,49,50, 
112; geotropism in, 50; temperature 
effects on, 51, 108 : flight movements of, 
54 ; movements of, not voluntary, 109. 

Planula: influence of light on, 433. 

Plasmodia : geotropism in, 179. 

Plumularia pinnata: heteromorpho- 
sis in, 137, 172. 

Podarke: Parthenogenesis in, 682, 772. 

Polarity : heliotropism as a factor in, 
76; Allmanu's theory of, 117, 129; as 
r >gards Tubularia mesembr>'anthe- 
mum, 128; in Ceriauthus, 206, 215. 

PoLYGORorcs ; change of sense of heliot- 
ropism in, 273, 293, 417; locomotion in. 

Polyps : formation of, 124. 

PoRTHEsiACHRYSORRHCEA : heliotropism 
in, 19, 24-37, 112; stereotropism in, 21. 

Potassium: effects of , on regeneration, 
242, 2.V2 ; effects of, on Fundulus, 296, 297. 

Pressure: effects of, on so-called in- 
stinct. 110. 

Protoplasm: influence of li^ht on, 6; 

- movements of, 212; isotropy m, 334. 

Protozoa: heliotropism in, 7. 

Pycnogonides: regeneration of, 338 ff. 

Quantity of water: influence on re- 
generation and growth, 247, 2.")2. 

Rana : influence of light on develoi>- 
ment of, 427. 

Reflexes: i>«rsistence of, in Ciona, 218; 
in Planaria, 355 ff. 

Regeneration : Bonnet's theory of, 119; 
definition of, 120: in Tubularia, 122; in 
(Mona intestinalis, 217; influence of 
concentration of sea-wat<^r on, 222; 
necessity of oxygen for, 240; relation 
of. to inorganic substances, 242, 245; 
influence of quantity of water on, 247, 
2.52; influence of magnesium on, 2.52; 
ciuantitative limits of, .336; general 
ideas on, 338; in PantopiKis, .^38; in 
Chffitopods, 341; and nucleus, 505; of 
organs in Hydroids, 627 ff. 



Resegmentation : of Ctenolabrus eggs 

without oxygen, 378. 
Respiratory organ : effect of light on, 

97. 
Rheotropism: in Eudendria, 141; in 

Plasmodia, 179, 182. 
Rhizopods: regeneration in, 507. 

Saccharomyces cere\tsl£: a ferment 
for glucoses, 498. 

SCYLLIUM canicula: geotropism in, de- 
pendent on inner ear, 187. 

Sea-water: regeneration in, 222; con- 
centration of, and influence on longi- 
tudinal growth, 228; analysis of, 242; 
influence of concentration of, on seg- 
mentation, 257 ; effect of concentration 
of, on heliotropism, 279-82. 

Segmentation : of nucleus without seg- 
mentation of protoplasm, 258. 

Serpula: heliotropism in, 101, 106: pho- 
tokinesis in, 289. 

Sertularia halecina : heliotropism in. 
136. 

Sertularia (polyzonias): heliotro- 
pism in, 103; heteromorphosis in, 142, 
17.3, 174, 249; change of sense of heliot- 
ropism in, 266. 

Sessile animals: heliotropism in, 
90-106. 

Sexuality : relation of, to heliotropism, 
52, 68, 113. 

Sharks: geotropism in. 186. 

Siamese twins : formation of, 304 ff. 

Snails : heliotropism in, 73. 

Sodium chloride: poisonous character 
of solution of, 544 ff. 

Spermatozoa: stereotropism of , 23, 111. 

Sphinx euphorbIwE: heliotropism in, 
38 ff. 

Spirographis Spallanzanh: heliotro- 
pism in, 90-100; movements of, not in- 
stinctive, 107; change of sense of heli- 
otropism, 266. 

Stentor viridis: influence of oxygen 
on, 15. 

Stereotropism: definition of, 23; in 
Porthesia chrysorrhcBa, 34; in Lepi- 
doptera, .54: in plant lice, 54; in ants, 
.55 ; in June-bugs, 71 : relation of, to in- 
stinct, 109, HI; in Tubularia mesem- 
bryanthemum, 121, 124; in Aglaophe- 
nia pluma, 135; in Plumularia, 1^^; in 
Sertularia, 143: in Hydroids 174; in 
Antennularia antennina, 251 ; in Lum- 
bricus fcetidus, 360. 

Stimulation: in heteromorphosis. 140; 
threshold of, 219: latent period of, 221. 

Strongylocentratus franciscanus : 
artificial parthenogenesis in, 626, 6.38, 
644. 

Strongylocentratus purpuratus: ar- 
tificial parthenogenesis in, 626, 638, 644. 

Sunlight: effect on Lepidoptera, 48; 
effect on Polygordius, 277 . 
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Temora LrONOicoRNis : change of sense 
of heliotropism in, 2fö. 

Temperature: effects of, on Porthesia, 
96; on Musca larva*, 65; on Polygor- 
dius, 274: on depth-migrations, 298. 

TENEBtilo molitor: heliotropism in, 70; 
stereotropism in, 71. 

Tentacles : formation of, in Cerianthus, 
145-152, 160. 

Thysanozoon BROccHn : rogeneration 
in, 221 ; brain physiology of^ 347 ff. 

T0XOPNEU8TE8 : natural parthenogene- 
sis in, 664. 

Teadehcantia : influence of oxygen on 
formation of cell wall, 384. 

Transformation of organs: in Hy- 
droids, 627 ff. ; basis of, 634 ff . 

Tubes : formation of, in Cerianthus, 164. 

Tubularia: hoteromorphosis in. 118, 
215; stereotropism in, 174; irritability 
and organization of, 211; regulation 
and concentration of sea-water in, 
222 ff. ; effect of salts on growth of, 230, 
242 ff. ; regeneration of, 336. 

Tubularia crocea : organization of, 214. 

Tubularia iNDmsA: growth of polyps 
in, 127. 



Tubularia mesbmbrtanthemum : hoter- 
omorphosis in, 120-27 ; morphology of, 
121 ; laws governing reactions of^ 125 ; 
conditions of growth of poly^ps of , 127 ; 
internal causes of organization in, 2(X^; 
stereotropism in, 213. 

TuNiCATEH : heteromorphosis in, 627. 

Turgor: importance of, in growth, 162 
ff., 175. 

Variation: in irritability, 40. 
Vascular system: development of, 297. 
Violet rays: influence of, on growth. 
426 ff. 

Vital force: anthropomorphic idea. 

Voluntary movements: influence of 
physical laws on, 107, 109, 110. 

Wasps: Lubbock's experiments on, 11. 
Water Fleas : effect of light on, 8. 
Water rigor: influence of dilute sea- 
water on, 327. 

Will: subject to physical influences, 

107, 109. 110. 
W^orms : brain physiology of, 345 ff . 
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